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PREFACE 


Neither seeking nor avoiding mathematical exercitations we 
enter into problems solely with a view to possible usefulness for 
physical science. 

Lord Kelvin and Peter Guthrie Tait, 
“Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” Part II. 

The primary objective of this book is to introduce the reader 
to the mathematical treatment of engineering problems. It is 
often said that the engineer nowadays needs more and more 
mathematics. However, it is common experience that most 
engineers apply only a small portion of the knowledge presented 
to them in their college mathematics courses. It seems that in 
many cases the amount of mathematics included in the curricu- 
lums is quite adequate, but the ability to find the proper mathe¬ 
matical setup for given physical or engineering problems is not 
developed in the student to a sufl&cient degree. In other words, 
the need is not so much for ^'more mathematics’’ as for a better 
understanding of the potentialities of its application. 

There are two ways of teaching the art of applying mathe¬ 
matics to engineering problems. One consists of a systematic 
course comprising selected branches of mathematics including a 
choice of appropriate examples for applications. The other 
chooses certain representative groups of engineering problems 
and demonstrates the mathematical approach to their solution. 
There are excellent books available that follow the first method. 
This book might be considered as an experiment in the direction 
of the second method. Of course, it would not be advantageous 
to push this method to an extreme; hence, certain parts of the 
book are concerned primarily with mathematical subjects. 
However, also in these parts the mathematical concepts are 
presented from the viewpoint of their application rather than 
from that of their purely logical development. 
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To keep the book within a reasonable size the scope of topics 
was limited, although the authors realize that, for example, the 
study of partial differential equations, integral equations, func¬ 
tions of complex variables, and vector and tensor analysis 
is desirable to complete the mathematical equipment of a 
scientific engineer. 

Mathematical prerequisites for an understanding of this book 
are ordinary calculus, the elements of analytical geometry, and 
the elements of algebra, which include linear equations, determi¬ 
nants, and some knowledge of algebraic equations. It is supposed 
that the reader can handle the elementary operations with com¬ 
plex numbers. Previous knowledge of differential equations is 
not necessary. To avoid ambiguity in the mathematical 
terminology, some of the fundamental definitions of algebra, 
calculus, and analytical geometry are compiled under the title 
Words and Phrases. 

The first two chapters on differential equations and Bessel 
functions are fundamentally of a. mathematical character. In 
the subsequent chapters we have tried to insert most of the 
information of mathematical nature between the problems that 
require their knowledge. The reader will notice that elliptic 
integrals, for example, are treated in connection with the classical 
problem of the pendulum, and that vector algebra appears in 
the chapter on the fundamental concepts of dynamics. The 
latter chapter was included in the belief that mechanica rationalis 
generally does not enjoy its due place between physics and 
applied mechanics in the engineering curriculum. The instructor 
who shuns Lagrange^s equations may omit the last sections of 
Chapter III. The examples of Chapters V and VI, in which 
Lagrange’s equations are used, can be treated without reference 
to the Lagrangian method. However, it is believed that famili¬ 
arity with generalized coordinates, generalized forces, and other 
concepts of the mechanics of Lagrange is a positive advantage 
for the scientific minded engineer. 

Most problems treated in detail in the text are drawn from 
the dynamics of particles, rigid bodies, and the theory of struc¬ 
tures; a smaller number from the theory of electric circuits. 
Many of the problems of mechanical oscillations can easily be 
converted into problems of oscillations in electrical netv/orks. 
The problems given at the end of each chapter contain, besides 
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exercises in mathematical operations, additional applications 
to various fields of engineering, e.gr,, fluid mechanics, heat 
conduction, etc. 

We ask the maiTiematician who uses this book for the instruction 
of engineering students not to forget that a book of this type 
cannot contain rigorous proofs for all mathematical statements 
included. We hope that most of the statements stand up even 
before the supreme court of pure mathematics. Possibly it 
cannot be avoided that at times an engineer will be seduced into 
applying some of the mathematical methods beyond their 
limit of validity and will run into difficulties. Perhaps the best 
advice he can be given is to consult a mathematician. 

We ask the engineering instructor to take into consideration 
that we cannot always give that problem which he deems to be 
the most significant for the demonstration of certain mathe¬ 
matical methods. He may work out his own problems and 
substitute them for those given in this book. 

We ask the student to remember that mere following of the 
detailed treatment of a certain problem does not assure a real 
understanding of the method unless he has solved analogous 
problems by himself. 

We ask the practicing engineer to forgive us if we do not give 
precisely the particular problem that he has lately encountered 
or the particular method that he hoped to find in the book. 
He may also read those chapters that momentarily do not interest 
him so much, for perhaps he will face similar problems tomorrow. 

The authors outlined each chapter in close cooperation. Then 
each author worked out independently a certain number of 
chapters. Finally the whole manuscript was worked over in 
view of continuity through mutual discussions. The close 
cooperation of the authors was made possible, especially during 
the initial period, by a fellowship granted to the junior author 
by the Belgian-American Educational Foundation. The authors 
wish to express their gratitude to the Foundation and especially 
to its vice-president, Mr. Perrin C. Galpin^ 

Mr. F. J. Malina assisted the senior author with great devo¬ 
tion during the whole work; both his and Dr. W. R. Sears’s 
assistance in rewising the manuscript and proofs was an essential 
help for the completion of the book. Dr. H. S. Tsien, Dr. W. Bol- 
lay. Dr. A. E. Lombard, Mr. J. Stewart, and Mr. W. D. Rannie 
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contritated helpful criticism aud aid in computations. The 
authors wish to express their appreciation for the valuable 
assistance received from all these persons and for the devoted 
help of Miss Margaret Belasco, Mrs. Tera Biot, Mrs. Helen Hill, 
and Mr. A. M. 0. Smith in preparing the manuscript. 

Theodore v. HrmIn, 
Maurice A. Biot. 

Calipom Institutb of Tbchnoloot, 

Columbia Univbesitt, 

Dmiik, 1939 . 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODTCTION TO ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS 

Mathematicians do not study objects, but the relations between 
objects. Matter does not engage their attention, they are inter¬ 
ested in form alone. 

-H. POINCAK^ 

“Science et Hypothdse.” 

Introduction..—The first part of this chapter, including sections 
1 to 7, gives a short review of the fundamental theorems on 
differential equations of one independent variable. We begin 
in section 1 with the simplest form of a differential equation: 
one which can be solved by pure quadrature. In sections 3 and 4 
the elements of the theory of differential equations of the first 
order are given. Section 6 discusses numerical methods for the 
solution of differential equations. Section 7 contains some 
general remarks on differential equations of higher order. The 
last sections are devoted to linear differential equations, espe¬ 
cially to equations with constant coefficients and their special 
methods of solution. 

1. The Fundamental Problem of Integral Calculus.—The 
simplest example of a differential equation is a relation of the form: 

I = m (1.1) 


It requires the determination of a function y(x) whose first 
derivative is equal to a given function f(x) of the independent 
variable x. We assume that f{x) is single valued and continuous. 

The solution of Eq. (1.1) is furnished by the fundamental 
theorem of the integral calculus which states that the differential 


quotient of the definite integral 


with respect to the upper 


limit x is equal to f(x); the lower limit a is an arbitrary constant. 
In fact, if we plot/(^) (Fig. 1.1) as function of the definite 

integral in question is equal to the area A BCD enclosed by the 

1 
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^axds, the curve whose ordinates are /(^) and the ordinates AD 
erected at ^ = a and BC at ^ == a:. The area ABCD is defined 
as the limiting value of the sum of the small rectangles shown 
schematically in !Pig. 1.1. If we increase the upper limit by Aa:, 
the area increases by the amount/(rr) Aa;; therefore, the derivative 
of the integral as function of the upper limit is equal to fix), 
£LS required by Eq. (1.1). Hence, 

y(x) = f7(^) (1.2) 

•/a 

is a solution of the differential equation (1.1). When the solu¬ 
tion of a differential equation is obtained, as in this case, by 



integration of a given function, we say that the equation is solved 
by qvjfidraiure or direct integration. 


If we plot the solution y = /: >(?) d^, 


as function of x, we 


obtain a so-called integral curve of the differential equation (1.1). 
This integral curve passes through the point x = a, y = 0. In 
order to obtain the integral curve passing through any point x = Xq, 


y 


= 2 / 0 , we write y — ya + (7(0 


If we vary Xq, the integral 


is changed only by a constant- Let us choose the origin ^ = 0 
within the domain for which f{x) is defined. Then we can write: 


V = X7(f) d^ + C (1.3) 


where C is an arbitrary constant. 

For the sake of simplicity in notation, we shall write, in general, 
a definite integral that is a function of the upper limit X', in the form 

J^fix) dx, except when such simplification may lead to confusion. 
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The expression (1.3), containing the arbitrary constant C, 
constitutes the general solution of Eq. (1-1); any function y(x) 
corresponding to a particular value of C is a particular solution of 
(1.1). The general solution represents a oTie-parameter family of 
curves, which, in this special 
case, are identical equidistant 
curves. 

Another method of finding 
the solution of Eq. (1.1) is con¬ 
nected with the fundamental 
geometrical interpretation of 
the derivative of a function. 

Equation (1.1) states that the 
slope of the integral curves is a 
given function of the abscissa 
X, i.e., all integral curves cross¬ 
ing the same ordinate have the Fig. 1.2.—Construction of the in¬ 
same slope (Fig. 1.2). Hence, passing through the point 

if we start from an arbitrary 

point Xojyo and draw a continuous curve through XQ,yo, which 
crosses every ordinate with the slope prescribed by Eq. (1.1), we 
obtain the integral curve passing through the point Xo,yo- The 

equation of this curve is, as shown above, y = yo + if(^) dx. 

mJxo 

Since /(x) is assumed to be single valued, there is only one such 
curve. It is evident that by varying XQ,yo an infinite number of 
such curves can be drawn and that they constitute a one- 
parameter family of equidistant curves. 

2. Numerical Evaluation of Integrals.—^The solution of 
Eq. (l.l) involves the evaluation of definite integrals of the form: 

S = dx (2.1) 

This integral can be evaluated approximately .in the following 
way. We divide the range ab into n equal intervals h, such that 
b — a — nh (Fig. 2.1). Two successive ordinates 

Vr = /(a + rh) 

+ (r -j- 1)^J 

define a trapezoid A BCD whose area is ^{yr + yr+i) h. The total 
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area representing the definite integral (2.1) is approximated 
by the sum of the areas of all the trapezoids defined by the ordi¬ 
nates 2 / 0 , 2 / 1 , . . . , 2/n: 

^ i [( 2/0 + 2/i) + ( 2/1 + 2 / 2 ) + • • • + {Vn-t + Vn')] h 
or 


^ ~ (^ 2/0 “h 2/1 H” 2/2 H” ■ * * + 2/n —1 “b ■i’2/n.)^ (2.2) 

The formula (2.2) is known as the trapezoidal rule. It is equiva¬ 



lent to approximating the curve y = /(x) between equidistant 
ordinates by segments Of straight lines. 

A closer value of the definite integral may be obtained by 
approximating the curve y = f{x) by a succession of parabolic 
arcs. This leads to Simpson^ s rule. 



Consider, for instance, the portion of the curve in the interval 
a ^ X ^ a 2h. We denote the ordinates corresponding to 
a, a h, and a 2h by 2 / 0 , 2/ij and 2 / 2 , respectively (Fig. 
2.2). The equation of any parabola passing through the point 
(a -b h, 2 / 1 ) is of the form: 


^ = 2/1 + a [x — (a -h /i)] + |8 [a: — (a -h h)]^ 


(2.3) 
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We determine the two constants oc and ^ in such a way that the 
curve also passes through the points (a,yo) and (a + 2^, 2 / 2 )- 
This gives 

_ Vi — Vo 

“ 2h 

ft — yg + yp ~ 

^ 2h^ 

The area between this parabolic arc and the a;-axis is 

J*a-i-2h^ _ J*a + 2h^^ ^ ^J*a + 2h^^ — (« + ^)] dx 

+ [x - (a + A)]* dx 

= i(2/o + 42/1 + y!t)h 

We proceed in the same way for the set of three points (a 4- 2)^, 
3/2), (a 4- 3/1, 2/3), (a + 4/1, 2 / 4 ) and evaluate the area between 
the parabolic arc passing through these three points and the 
x-axis: 4- 42/3 H- yi)h, and so on for the other intervals 

(a 4“ 4/i) to (a 4- 6A), (a 4- 6/i) to (a + 8h), etc. Each parabolic 
arc covers an interval 2h, and if we have divided the range ab 
into an even number n of equal intervals /i, we can approximate 
the entire curve y — f(x) from a to 6 by a series of n/2 parabolic 
arcs. The area representing the integral (2.1) is then approxi¬ 
mated by the sum of all the areas under these parabolic arcs. 

'S = I [(2/0 + 42/1 4- 2/2) + (2/2 4- 42/3 4- 2/4) + * • • 

"!' (2/n-2 4- 42/n-l + 2/n)] 
h 

~ Q iy® ^yi ^y^ 4" 42/3 4^ * ■ ■ 2yn—it 4" 42/n—1 4" 2/n] 

(2.4) 

where the number n of intervals is even. This formula is known 
as Simpson's rule. 

The degree of approximation of these formulas depends, of 
course, on the magnitude of the interval h. It is possible to 
establish formulas which are more accurate than Simpson’s rule 
by using polynomials of higher degree to approximate the curve 
y = fbe successive intervals h.* In most practical cases, 

however, Simpson’s rule will l)e satisfactory for engineering use. 

* See, for instance, J. B. Scarborough, “Numerical Mathematical Analy¬ 
sis,” pp. 117-152. 
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Example.—^The value of ir is given by the integral 


TT 

4 


dx 

Jo 1 + 


[tan^i a;]J 


To evaluate this integral, we compute the values of the function y = - 

1 4- a;* 

between a; = 0 and a; = 1 using as interval h = 0.25. We obtain 
yo = 1.00000000,. y-L = 0.94117647, = 0.80000000, y^ = 0.64000000, 

2/4 = 0.50000000. 

The trapezoidal rule gives 

- = 0.25 j^- 2/0 + 2/1 +2/2 +2/3 “I" 2 J 

and 

TT = 3.13117647 


Simpson’s rule yields the value 


and 


[2/0 + 42/1 + 22/2 + 42/3 + yi \ 

TT = 3.14156896 


The correct value of x to nine digits is 


X = 3.14159265 

Comparison with the values above shows the superiority of Simpson’s 
rule which giv-es a result correct to five digits, while the trapezoidal rule 
gives only the first two digits correctly. By using a smaller interval h — 0.1, 
the trapezoidal rule yields x = 3.13992597, and Simpson’s rule yields 
^ = 3.14159260. The latter value is now correct to eight digits, whereas 
that given by the trapezoidal rule has not been greatly improved. 

3. Differential Equations of the First Order.—We define a 
differential equation of the first order as a relation between the 
independent variable x, the unknown function y(jc), and its first 
derivative dy/dx\ 

(3.1) 

Obviously, Eq. (1.1) is the simplest case of such a relation. 

We first assume that/(x, 2 /) is a single-valued function of x and 
y, that it can be differentiated with respect to x and y, and that 
its derivatives are finite. 

Although we were able to find the solution of (1.1) by quad¬ 
rature (direct integration), in the case of an equation of the form 
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(3.1) this will be possible in exceptional cases only. However, 
the second method of solution applied to Eq. (1.1) can be general¬ 
ized for the case of (3.1). We draw a family of curves defined by 
the equation 

f(x,y) — const. (3.2) 

Obviously, each of these curves connects the points in which the 
integral curves of (3.1) have the same slope. Varying the value 
of the constant in Eq. (3.2), we obtain a family of such curves, 
called the isoclines (Fig. 3.1). The problem of finding solutions 
of (2.1) consists in plotting curves which cross each of the iso- 


a 

Fig. 3-1-—To illustrate the isocline method. The parallel line segments 
along a line/(x, y) = const, indicate the slope dy/dx of the integral curves cross¬ 
ing that line. 

dines with the slope associated with that isocline. It is seen that 
an infinite number of such integral curves can be obtained by 
starting from different points of a certain isocline. Figure 3.1 
shows the integral curve passing through the point x = a, y h. 
In the special case treated in section 1 the isoclines were straight 
lines X = const. 

This method of solving a differential equation of the first 
order is called the isocline method. It can always be used as a 
step-by-step method provided that S(x,y) is a single-valued 
continuous function of x and y. However, we shall later encoun¬ 
ter cases in which for some particular points these conditions are 
not fulfilled. Let us assume, for instance, that f(,x,y) is given 
as the quotient of two functions <p and f(x,y) = <p(x,y)/if/(x,y). 
Then if <p and ^ vanish at the same point, f(x,y) has the form 0/0 
and the isocline method cannot bo applied'without further dis¬ 
cussion. The behavior of the integral curves in the neighborhood 
of such singular points will be discussed later in connection with 
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the problems in which they occur (Chapter IV, sections 10 
and 11). 

Separation of Variables .—It was said above that, in general, the 
solution of (3.1) cannot be found by quadratures. However, 
there are some important cases in which this is possible. One 
of these particular cases occurs if the variables x and y can be 
separated. 

Assume that fix^y') has the form fix,y) = <p{x)/yl/{y)\ then 
Eq. (3.1) becomes^ 

and, therefore, 

i'iy) % = (3.4) 

The left side of (3.4) is obviously the derivative of a function 
"^{y) with respect to a;, where is defined by 

^( 2 /) = 


and b is an.arbitrary constant. Hence, (3.4) reads 


dx 


= (fix) 




This equation is of the form (1.1); hence, we have by integration 

^ dy = dx (3.6) 

The values of x and y which satisfy Eq. (3.6) determine an 
integral curve of the differential equation (3.3). Writing 
(3.6) in the form; 

Gix,y) = fj'f'i.y) dy — da; — 0 

we verify by differentiation that 

dy _ dG/dx _ (p(x) 

.dx dG/dy \l/{x) 

For a; = a and y = b both integrals vanish; hence, a; — a, 
y = b is one point of the integral curve; in other words, (3.6) is 
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the equation of the integral curve passing through an arbitrary 
pKjint X — a, y ^ h. The integral curves constitute a one- 
parameter family of curves. This is seen by choosing for a and h 
fixed values, for^ example, o — 0, 6 = 0. Then we can write 
Eq. (3.6) in the form: 

^V(2/) dy — dx ^ C (3.7) 

The relation (3.7) containing the arbitrary constant C is 
the general soliUion or general integral of the differential equation 
(3.3), since C can be determined in such a way that the integral 
curve passes through an arbitrary point. 


ytl 



Example: Tie Catenary.—We shall derive the equation of the so-called 
catenary^ i.e.y the equilibrium configuration of a cable loaded by its own 
weight (Fig. 3.2). It follows from the 

equilibrium condition that the horizontal /a _ 

component H of the cable tension must be a 

constant. Denoting the inclination of the \ Vk 

tangent by By the vertical component of 
the cable tension will be equal to H tan 9. 

The weight of the cable per unit length will U\ 

be denoted by in; then the weight of an 
element ds, the horizontal projection of 
which is equal to da:, will be given by w da:/cos 9. The difference of the 
vertical components of the cable tension at x and a? 4- da? is cqtial to the 
weight of this element; hence, 

d . ^ w 

H — (tan 6) =- 

dx cos 6 


Fia. 3.2.- 


xx+dx jc 

I 

-The catenary. 


or 


d9 w 
— = — cos 9 
dx H 


(3.8) 


Separating the variables, we obtain 


and 


s: 


40 

w 

dx 

cos 9 

^ H 

' de 

w 

r 

cos 9 


Jo 


dx 


(3-9) 

(3.10) 


where we assume that 9 = 0 when a; = 0, i.e.y a? = 0 corresponds to the 
lowest point of the catenary. Integrating both sides 
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or 


Now 


tan 




wx 

.H 


tan 


Consequently, 


(:+0-~*(i+O- 


wx _ v>x 

tan 6 — n — e 


2 tan 6 


(3.11) 


Introducing y = y(jx) as the equation of the catenary, we obtain from (3.11) 


— =s tan 6 = - (6 
dx 2 


_ wx _ wx 

^ ^ H' 


e 


and integrating both sides 


2w 


WX 



WX 

+ e ^) + const. 


(3.12) 


Homogeneous Equation .—A homogeneous equation of the first 
order has the form: 



(3.13) 


Equation (3.13) is reduced to a form in which the variables can 
be separated by the substitution u = y/x ov y = xu. We have 
by differentiation 


dy 

dx 


du , 


and, therefore, Eq. (3.13) becomes 




(3.14) 


The variables in this equation are separable; we have 


Hence, putting 
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the general solution of (3.13) is given by 

^(x) = ® + C' 

4. Linear Differential Equations of the First Order.—The 
first-order linear equation represents a further fundamental 
case in which • the solution can be obtained by quadratures. 
The general form of a first-order linear equation is 

^ -h (4.1) 

We show two methods of obtaining the solution of (4.1). The 
first method proceeds in the following way: We substitute in 

(4.1) 

y — uv (4.2) 

where both and v are unknown functions of x. Then from 

(4.1) , we have 

^ ^ ^ -f- ^(x) (4.3) 

Obviously, we can choose arbitrarily one of the two functions u 
and V. Let us choose v such that 


i.c., 



“ (p{x)uv 


1 

V dx 


= <pix) 


(4.4) 


Then the rest of Eq, (4.3) can be solved by quadratures. We 

integrate (4.4) and write log v = Jo (pix) dx or v — eJ^ 
Substituting this expression in Eq. (4.3), we obtain 

^ (4.5) 

and by integration 

e dx const. (4.6) 

Substituting (4.6) in (4.2), we obtain the general solution of 
Fq. (4.1) 
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y = eJo'”'"’ dx + c) (4.7) 

Obviously, we could use any other lower limits in the integrals 
occurring in (4.7). However, it is easily shown that Eq. (4.7) 
represents the complete family of integral curves; viz., if we vary 
the lower limits in the integrals occurring in (4.7), we obtain the 
same functions that we had before; they merely belong to other 
values of the arbitrary constant C. 

The second method of solving Eq. (4.1) consists in finding the 
so-called integrating factor for this differential equation. 

We write Eq. (4.1) in the form: 

^ — <pix)y = (4.8) 

Then we try to determine a function Mix') of the independent 
variable x such that the left side of (4.8) when multiplied by 
M{x) represents the derivative of a function of a;. We call such 
a function MCx) an integrating factor of the differential equation. 
Writing 

Af ^ - M<pix)y = MHx) (4.9) 


it is seen that the left side will be the differential quo-tient of My 

if 


Mtpix) 


dM 

dx' 


• j 


dM 

M 


— <p(x) dx 


or by integration 

log M = dx + const. 

Hence, for instance, M = e jg integrating factor 

of Eq. (4.8). Substituting this expression for M in Eq. (4.9), 
ive obtain 

. (4.10) 

and 

y = Jo”'"'"') '**(j;V(a:)e“/o‘*’'*’ + C) (4.11) 

where C is a constant. It is seen that the expressions (4.7) and 
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(4.11) are identical. They represent the general solution or 
general integral of the differential equation (4.1). 

As an example let us assume that <p{x) is equal to a constant 

m. Then dx = mx^ and we obtain 

y = da? + c) (4.12) 

6. Singular Solutions of First-order Equations.—If the func¬ 
tion f{x,y) in Eq. (3.1) is multivalued, in general more than one 
integral curve will go through an arbitrary point x,y. Let us 
consider, for example, the differential equation 

i = vw (6.1) 

Obviously dy/dx is real only if y ^ 1; hence, the real integral 
curves cover only the portion of the plane for which y ^ 1. If 
2/ < 1, we obtain two real values for the slope of the integral 
curves passing through the point a;, 2 /-corresponding to the positive 
and negative signs of the radical on the right side of (5.1). 
Separating the variables in Eq. (5.1), we obtain 


and by integration 


dy 

-s/l — y 


dx 


(5.2) 


— 2-\/l — y = X — a 

where a is an arbitrary constant. Thus we obtain 


y = 1 - i (a; - a)2 (5.3) 

This equation represents a one-parameter family of parabolas 
(Fig. 5.1) which are all tangent to the straight line y = 1. The 
parabola corresponding to the particular value a of the arbitrary 
constant has its vertex at the point x = a, y = 1. Now it is 
seen that the straight line y = 1, which is the envelope of the 
family of the parabolas, also satisfies the differential equation 
(5.1), since in this case dy/dx = 0. However, this solution is 
not contained in the expression (5.3), z'.e., it cannot be obtained 
by a particular value of the parameter a. The expression (5.3) 
is called the general solution of (5.1); any solution corresponding 
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to a particular value of o is called a particular solution. The 
solution 2/ — 1> because it is not included in the general solution, 



Fig. 6.1.—The eavelope of the family 
of parabolas is a singular solution of 
the differential equation (5.1). 


is called a singular solution or 
a singular integral. It was said 
that it represents the envelope 
of the family of the parabolas; 
it touches at every point one of 
the particular solutions. 

Equations of first order can 
have singular solutions only if 
the function f{x,y) detemiin- 


ing dyidx is multivalued.* 

6. Numerical Solution of Differential Equations of the First 
Order. —^The analytical methods shown in the previous sections 
are restricted to certain classes of differential equations of the first 
order. Hence, there is a need for numerical methods which enable 
one to calculate particular solutions of any differential ecpiation 
of the first order with a higher accuracy than can be done, for 
example, by the isocline method shown in section 3. Several 
such methods have been suggested by different mathematicnans. 
They are in general step-hy-step methods; those developed by 
I. C. Adams and by C. Eunge jointly with R. Kutta are perhaps 
the most practical ones. 

Let us consider the equation 


55 = /(».y) (6-1) 

with the initial condition that y — yo at x = xq. Then we 
try to find an approximate method for the calculation of the 
values of y for equidistant values of x, say 

Xi — Xo “f" h} 3J2 —3/0 “h 2hj 

and so on. Let us assume for the moment that we have det(>r- 
mined the solution up to the point = xo + nh. Then the 
crudest approximation for yn+i corresponding to 

Xn+l = 3^0 4- (W -|- l)h 


* More information on singular solutions may be found in any treatise on 
differential equations, such as, for instance, H. T. H. Piaggio, ^'An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Differential Equations and Their Applications/' 
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2/j»+l — Hn “f" Qjnhi (0.2) 

where is the value of dy/dx for x = Xn and y — i.e., 

qn = f(3^n,yn). We propose to refine this approximation by 
assuming that portions of the function y(,x} can be approximated 
fairly -well by portions of polynomials. Let us use, for instance, 
polynomials of the second degree. This means for the graphical 
representation oi y = y(x) that portions of the curve y = yix) 
are replaced by parabolic arcs. A parabola being determined 
by three points, let us assume that the points Xn~\, iCn, Vn’, 

and belong to one parabola and that the equation 

of the parabola is 

2/ = 2/n + ci(x — aj«) 4- b(ic — a;„)2 (6.3) 

In order to determine the coefficients a and h in Eq. (6.3), 
let us express the values g„_i of dy/dx at x = Xn and x = x„^i 
in terms of a and b. Obviously, 

^ - *„) 

and 

Qn = a, qn-i = a — 2bh 

Hence, 

a = qn and b = -^ - 

and Eq. (6.3) becomes 

y = yn -h q7,(x — Xn) + — XnY (6.6) 

We now use Eq. (6.6) to compute yn-\-i- 

2/«+l — yn = (^qn. 4- - ^ 

Equation (6.7) evidently represents a refinement of the first 
approximation (6.2). 

The first ordinate that can be computed by means of Eq. 
(6.7) is t/ 2 , provided we know, besides the initial value yo 
for X = Xq, the value yi for xt = xo -h h and the first derivatives 
of y for X = Xq and Xi = xq h. We calculate these data 
approximately by means of the Taylor series 


(6.4) 

(6.5) 



ordinahy difprrjsnttal equations ichap. r 


y-y^ + (S)„^=' - ■*■■■■ 

aad 

i-(!).+(§). <--'•>+ ■ 

by substituting successively x — ajo — 0 and thtui x jt) — 
The coefficients in these series can be determined by rept'uted 
differentiation of the function fix,y). Evidently 


(i). = 

{= (M ^ f ^ 

\dx^Jo \dx dy dx/o \da; dy/ 0 


( 6 . 10 ) 


and so on. The subscript means that the valucH of the function 
/ and of its derivatives are to be taken for ic = ajo and y == Vo- 
Calculating in this way 2/1 = 2/(^0 + Q'o == (rfy/d-r)jt<»»«» 
ffi = (.dy/dx)a^a,o-^, we obtain from Eq. (6.7) 



( 6 . 11 ) 


Now 2/2 being known, we compute q 2 from 


ga = f{xQ d- 2h, 2 / 2 ) 


Hence, we can continue the calculation by writing, action ling to 
(6.7), 

yz — 2/2 = (^2 + 2 ■ ( 6 - i ^) 


and this procedure can be continued until the desired range of 
integration is covered. 

In order to obtain better approximations, polynomials of 
higher (4th or 5th) degree will be used. Using, for instanct', a 
pol 3 momial of 5th degree, the reader will verify by similar <de- 
mentary calculation that the equation which gives the difFertuict^ 
2 /«+i — 2/» expressed by the values of the slope at five equidistant 
points Xn, Xn — h, Xn — 2h, Xn — Zhj Xn — 4Ji is of the form: 

2/n+l - 2/n = A(gn + i Ag,^l + ^ + f 

+ mAV-4) (6.13) 
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where the differences Aq, A^q, A®g, and A^q are defined by 

Aqr = ^r+l — qr 
A^qr — Agr-fi — Aqr 
A^qr = A^qr+i — A^qr 
AVr == 


(6.14) 


This generalizes Eq. (6.7). 

Assuming that we know j/o, 2/i> 2 / 2 , 2 / 3 , 2/4 a-t five equidistant 
points, a:o, xo h, rco + 2/i, rco + 3/i, ajo + 4^, we calculate the 
differences (6.14), and applying (6.13), we obtain the value 
of 2/5 at the point x + Repeating now the same proce¬ 
dure for the five points Xo + ^, Xq ^ 2h, Xq Sh, Xo + 4/i, 
rco + 5h, we find 2/6- d3y successive application of the procedure 
we determine all other ordinates 2 / 7 , 2/s, • • - step by step. 
To start the procedure five initial ordinates at equidistant points 
must be calculated. This is done by a Taylor series expansion as 
illustrated in the example below. 

The formula (6.13) has the advantage that the sequence of 
coefficients is independent of the degree of the polynomials used. 
It is seen that we obtain Eq. (6.7) by retaining the first two terms 
in parentheses on the right side of Eq. (6.13). If we want to 
use polynomials of the 4th order, for instance, we can cut off the 
expression on the right side of (6.13) after the fourth term. 

Example.—^We shall apply Adams’ method to the numerical 
integration of the differential equation 


dx 


X -h y 


with the initial condition ^ = 0 at x — 0. We first calculate 
Taylor’s expansion of the solution in the vicinity of a; = 0. The 
first derivative is 


% 

dx 


X ~h y 


The second derivative is found by differentiating this equation 
with respect to x: 


d^ 

dx^ 




y 


Differentiating again. 
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^ 1 , dy 

dx^ dx 

_ 1 1 % 
dx 

Using the values of these derivatives at x = 0, y ^ 0, we 
find Taylor’s expansion 

y = ^x^ + ix® + 

This gives a good approximation of the solution up to x = 0.4. 
We use as increment A = 0.1 and compute from Taylor’s expan¬ 
sion the^values of the function 


2/1 = 0.0051. 

for 

X = 0.1 

2/2 = 0.0213 

for 

X = 0.2 

2/8 = 0.0498 

for 

X = 0.3 

2/4 = 0.0916 

for 

X — 0.4 


We also compute the corresponding values of = f(x,y) = x y 
and its four first differences. We find in particular 

?4 = 0.4916 
Agg = 0.1418 
A^qz = 0.0133 

A®gi = 0.0010 

A^go = -0.0002 

Substituting these values in expression (6.13), we obtain 

2/6 — 2/4 = 0.0568 

and then proceed similarly for the fpllowing steps. The calcula¬ 
tion up to X = 1 is recorded in the following table. The result is 
compared with the exact solution: y = eF — x — 1, which can be 
easily obtained from Eq. (4.12). (Cf. section 10, Example a.) 

By comparison with the exact value e® — x — 1, it can be seen 
that the error on the numerically calculated value of y is of the 
order of 0.0001. The irregular character of the A^q column shows 
that these values are inexact; however, their influence on the 
value of y is very small. 

The procedure sketched above corresponds to I. C. Adams’ 
method. The procedure of Runge and Kutta is somewhat differ¬ 
ent. They express the difference yn — 2/»“i linear combination 


= 1 -h X -h 2/ 
= 1 -h X + 2/ 
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of values of = dy/dx at certain suitably chosen points within 
the intervals instead of using the values of q corresponding to the 
end points of the intervals. For practical use of either of these 
methods the references on numerical methods at the end of this 
chapter should be consulted. 


X \ 

Exact 
e* — a; — 1 

Nu¬ 

merical 

q — X + y 

Aq 

A^q 


1 


y I 

■ 





0 

0 


0 

0.1051 




0.1 

0.0052 

0.0051 

0.1051 

0.1162 

0.0111 

0.0012 


0.2 

0.0214 

0.0213 

0.2213 

I 

0.1286 

0.0123 

0.0010 

-0.0002 

0.3 

0.0499 

0.0498 

0.3498 

0.1418 

0.0133 

0.0017 

0.0007 

0.4 

0.0918 

0.0916 

0.4916 

0.1568 

0.0150 

0.0020 

0.0003 

0.5 

0.1487 

0.1484 

0.6484 

0.1738 

0.0170 

0.0009 

-0.0011 

0.6 

0.2221 

0.2222 

0.8222 

0.1917 

0.0179 

0.0021 

0.0012 

0.7 

0.3138 

0.3139 

1.0139 

0.2117 

0.0200 

! 

0.0024 

0.0003 

0.8 • 

0.4255 

0.4256 

1.2256 

] 

0.2341 

0.0224 



0.9 

0.5596 

0.5597 

1.4597 





1.0 

0.7183 

0.7184 







The methods of Adams or Runge and Kutta can be extended to 
a system of simpltaneous equations of the first order. This is of 
great practical importance, since—as will be shown in the next 
section—a differential equation containing higher order deriva¬ 
tives of the unknown function can be replaced by a system of 
simultaneous equations of the first order. 

In addition to numerical methods various mechanical devices 
are available for the solution of differential equations. For 
example, the so-called differential analyzer, developed by V. 
Bush,* has been shown to be an extremely useful tool for solving 

* V. Bush, ^‘The Differential Analyzer. A New Machine for Solving 
i)ifferential Equations,^’ Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 212, 1931. 
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py tg nnft ftring proble m^ in volving differential eciuatitnis nr systeni?^ 
of differential equations. 

7. Differential ^Equations of Higher Order. General Remarks* 

The order of a differential equation means the order of t i»<* liigh**#<t 
derivative occurring in the equation. Tins <H|uat i<)n 


^ _ /a; y 

d3? ■'V ’ dx rfiV 


17.1) 


is, for instance, a differential equation of thirti oriler. It in 
equivalent to a system of three linear differential iH|uationK *»f thi* 
first order. We can introduce the derivatives dy/dr mid d^y/ds^ 
as new auxiliary variables z and u. Then tht' folliiwing system of 
equations: 

z 

u {»>2) 

f(x, y, z, u) 


dx 

dz 

dx 

du 

dz 


is equivalent to Eq. (7.1). To solve Eqs. (7.2) by a step-by-stej* 
method, we plot the functions 2 /(a;), «(a:), u{x) a.s <‘urves in tlire«* 
planes, using x as abscissa and y, Zy u as ordinates, r<‘speelively. 
Starting from the arbitrary initial values x = a’n, y =■ //«, ir - Zp. 
u = Wo, the slopes of the integral curves in all tliree 
are given by (7.2). Proceeding from Xo to f S.r with 

the slopes given by (7,2), we obtain new values of //, z, u, 
and, consequently, we can calculate by moans of lOtjs, (7.21 the 
new values for the three respective slopes at tli<* !h‘w 
T he solution obtained in this way will depend oji thi*<*t* nrbttritry 
paranaeters, viz.y uo, zo, or yo, {dy/dx)tiy {d^y/dx-)iu In other 
words, the solution of the equation considennl is giviut if th** 
mitial values of the ordinate, the initial slope, ami the initial 
c^ature are known. In the case of an equation of t in* onler w 
the general solution will depend on n arbitrary eonstiuits; for 
instance, on the initial values of the function y{x) ami its first 
n — ± derivatives. 


not discuss the ease where the initial valu.-a of I ho 
^known function its first n - 1 derivatives do lu.t .ieler- 
e a unique solution. This occurs, for example, if tin- highi-Ht 
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derivative is not a single-valued finite function of x^y and of the 
lower derivatives. 

The method applied above to substitute a system of equations 
of the first order for one differential equation of higher order can 
be readily transferred to the case of simultaneous differential 
equations of higher order. The reader will verify that if we have 
m equations of the order ni, n^, . . . , Wm, the total number of 
the equations of first order will be w-i 4- Wa + • • • 4- 
Hence, the general solution will depend on the same number of 
arbitrary constants. The solution of a system of the form: 


dx^ 

dH 

dx^ 


S'®) 
- «(*.».g-1) 


(7.3) 


is determined by four constants; for instance, by the values of 
y, z, dyfdXj dz/dx corresponding to a certain abscissa xq. 

If the second derivative d^y/dx^ is given as function of dy/dx 
and y only, for example, 



(7.4) 


such an equation can be integrated in two steps. Introducing 
q = jiidy/dx')^ as the new unknown variable and y as the inde¬ 
pendent variable, we have 


dq __ dy d^ 
dx ~~ dxdx^ 
or 

d^y _ ^ (7 

dx^ ~ dxdy ~~ dy \ / 

Hence, Eq. (7.4) can be written in the form: 

^=/(v^,2/) (7.6) 

The general solution of this equation of first order. 


q = <piy, C) = i ^ 


where C is a constant of inte"’^®^’'' 
of the differential equation of e 
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For example, if we have the equation 

g+»(i)‘+%-o 

we obtain by the substitution g = ^(dy/dxY 


I = 

The general solution of (7.9) is, according to Eq. (4,12), 

q = — dy + 


( 7 . 9 ) 


or 


9 = 


Thus we have 


^ / k> _ 

dx \ 2/3^ 


I2/ + 2Ce-<^’' 

P 


(7.10) 


which is a first integral of the differential equation (7,8). 
Another integration gives y as function of x. 

Initial Conditions and Boundary Conditions. —When all the 
constants of the general solution of a differential equation are 
determined by conditions at one point these conditions are 
called initial conditions. For instance, in the case of a HetH>nd- 
order equation the integral curve is entirely determined by the 
value of the function and the slope for a given abscnssa. In 
many problems the constants are determined by other types of 
conditions. For instance, it may be imposed upon the integral 
curve of a second-order equation to pass through two given points. 
Such conditions are called boundary conditions. From the stand¬ 
point of numerical and approximate methods of integration f^heise 
two types of problems must be treated quite differently. The 
difference will appear more clearly from the study of Chapter 
IV, which is chiefly concerned with initiaLvalue problems^ and (jf 
Chapter VII, which deals with problems involving boundary 
conditions. 

8. Linear Differential Equations of the First and Second 
Order with Constant Coefficients.—In the following sections of 
this chapter we are concerned with linear differential equations. 
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The general form of a linear differential equation of the order 
w is 

^ + Oi(a:) + • • • + a^(,x)y = f(x) (8.1) 

where ai(x), . . . , flnCa;) and ^(x) are given functions of the 
independent variable x. If = 0, the equation is called 

homogeneous. The functions , an(x') are called the 

coefficients of the linear differential equation. If they are con¬ 
stants, we say that Eq. (8.1) is a linear differential equation of 
the order n with constant coefficients. 

In section 11 we shall discuss some general properties of linear 
differential equations of any order, and in section 12 we shall 
give the methods for solving such equations with constant 
coefficients. As an introduction to the special methods involved 
in solving such equations, we treat in this section the case of 
linear equations of the first and second order with constant 
coefficients. Such equations occur very frequently in engineering 
problems, so that a discussion at some length is justified. 

The Homogeneous First-order Equation .*—This is a particular 
case of Eq. (4.1) for which <pix) = const. and^(a:) = 0. Thus we 
write 

+ “S' = 0 ■ 

Obviously, by separation of the variables, 

adx = 0 

y 

or 

y = const. 

In order to develop a method that can be applied to equations 
of higher order we shall deduce the same result in another 
way. Eemembering that the derivative of an exponential 
function is again an exponential function, we try a solution 
of the form: 

y s= 

* The reader will notice that the expression homogeneous equation was 
tiscd before in section 3 with a different moaning. In that case the expres¬ 
sion referred to homogeneity with respect to both variables x and y, while 
here it refers only to y. 
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where C and X are undetermined constants. Substituting this 
expression in Eq. (8.2), we obtain 

Ce>^®(X H- a) = 0 


It is seen that the equation is satisfied for an arbitrary value of 
the constant C, provided that 

X -f- = 0 (8.3) 

We call Eq. (8.3) the characteristic equation of the linear differen¬ 
tial equation (8.2). 

The expression 


y — Ce 


(8.4) 


represents the general solution of Eq. (8.2) since it contains an 
arbitrary constant C, i.e.^ it is a general expression for the one- 
parameter family of integrals of Eq. (8.2). 

The equation + hy = 0.—A further step will be to consider 
the equation of the second order: 


d^y 

dx^ 


-\-hy = 0 


(8.5) 


By trying a solution of the form const, as before, we find the 
characteristic equation 

X2 -h 6 = 0 (8.6) 

Obviously, two cases must be considered. If 6 < 0, the roots 
\/—b and —\/ — h are real; if b > 0, imaginary. 

In the first case the solution corresponding to -y/ — b is 
y = where Ci is an arbitrary constant. We obtain 

a second distinct solution using the root — \/—b; viz.^ 

y = 

where <72 is a second arbitrary constant. Substituting the sum 

y = <7ie'v'^® -f- (8.7) 

in Eq. (8.6), we see that (8.7) also satisfies the differential equa¬ 
tion. The expression (8.7) is the general solution of Eq. (8.5) in 
the sense explained in section 7, because the constants can be 
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adj^usted so as to give the function y and its first derivative any 
initial values. If 6 > 0, X is imaginary, z.e., Eq. (8.5) cannot be 
solved by exponential functions. However, remembering the 
property of the trigonometric function, viz., that their derivatives 
are again trigonometric functions, we tentatively substitute 
^ ~2 M-x or y = Cz sin /ix. Then we obtain from (8.5) 

+ ? = 0 or /z = Vfe; Cl and Cz remain arbitrary. Hence 
when 0 is positive, the general solution of Eq. (8.5) is 

y = Cl cos \/6a; + Cz sin \/hx (8.8) 

These two distinct cases where 5 < 0 and 6 > 0 can be for¬ 
mally merged into one, if we consider the complex expression 

f{<p) = cos <p + i sin <p (8.9) 

where j = a/^. We readily verify that this function satisfies 
the following relations: 

(cos <pi -f- i sin ^i) (cos ^2 + i sin ^ 2 ) = cos (<pi -j- ^ 2 ) 

and + + ^*) 

(cos ^ -f- i sin <p) = i(cos <p i sin tp) 
or 

= Kvt. + <pi) and ^ l/M] = ifiv) 

Now the exponential function satisfies the same relations 

Hence, if we use the notation for fM = coa <r + i sin ^ we 

can carry out ^1 calculations for/(^) = using the known mles 
for exponential functions with real exponents. 

A deeper reason for these properties appears by considering the 

power series expansions of the exponential and the trigonometric 
functions. We have 


sin <p = ^ 


cos = 1 


if! -L 
3! + 5T 

21 "^41 
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26 
Hence, 

(cos » sin ^ + f] “ 




or, after rearrangement of the terms, 
(cos <p -\r i sin 95) = 1 + (i<p) 


(i<py (icpy Ml ju 

”1 O t ”t" O I “l A 1 “l” S' • ~ 


2 ! 
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4 ! 


5 ! 


( 8 . 10 ) 


It is seen that the infinite series on the right side can be formally 
obtained by expanding e* in a power series and substituting 

X = i<p. 

Let us now consider again Eq. (8.6) when h is positive. We 
find that the characteristic equation 

X2 + b = 0 

has two purely imaginary solutions, viz., 

Xi = i's/b 
X2 = —i\/h 


Hence, 6*^6® and are solutions of the equation ( 8 . 5 ). 

The meaning of this statement is that if we substitute any one 
of these functions into the differential equation, we obtain 
identically zero, i.e., the real part and the imaginary part of any 

of the functions satisfy the differential equation. Since e* 

are conjugate complex, we obtain the real and the imagin¬ 
ary parts of by the formulas 


cos 


sm 


_ _ _L Q — i's/bx 

'Vhx — - -^- 


\/bx ~ 


^•y/hx _ Q—iy/bx 

7~^ 


( 8 . 11 ) 


Hence, it is verified that cos -x/bx and sin -y/bx are solutions of 
(8.6), and we may write the general solution in the real form (8.8) 
given above. 
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9. Hyperbolic Punctions.—By the definition 

gi® =5 COS X i sin x 


we established a relation between the trigonometric functions 
cos X and sin x and the exponential function with imaginary 
exponent e^. The trigonometric functions can be expressed in 
the form: 


cos X = 


6 ’® -|- 
2 


sin X = 



2i 


(9.1) 


By analogy with (9.1) we shall derive two new functions from 
the exponential function with a real exponent e®, viz., 


cosh X = 
sinh X = 


2 

e® — 


(9.2) 


We shall show that there is a remarkable analogy between the 
properties of these functions and of the trigonometric functions. 



Fia. 9.1.—The circular funct-iorxB coh x and sia x. 

If I and 7} are rectangular coordinates in a i)lane and we put 


^ = cos X 
Tj = sin X 


(9.3)' 
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from 

it follows that 


cos® X 4 - sin® x = X 


r + 17^ = 1 


(9.4) 

(9.5) 


Equation (9.5) is the equation of a circle of unit radius, and, 
therefore, Eqs. (9.3) are the parametric equations of this circle 
with the angle x as parameter (Fig. 9.1). For this reason the 
trigonometric functions are sometimes called circular functions. 

Now from Eqs. ( 9 . 2 ) we have 


cosh® X — sinh® a; — 1 

Hence, if we put 

I *= cosh X 
= sinh X 

we obtain 


(9.6) 

(9.7) 


= 1 (9.8) 

This is the equation of a hyperbola whose semiaxis is equal to 1 
and whose asymptotes are straight lines at 45° with the axes 
^ and 77 . Therefore, Eqs. (9.7) are the parametric equations of 
this hyperbola (Fig. 9 . 2 ). For this reason the functions defined 
by ( 9 . 2 ) are called hyperbolic functions; cosh ic, the hyperbolic 
cosine; sinh a;, the hyperbolic sine of the variable x. 

We can easily verify by means of the definitions ( 9 . 2 ) the 
following identities for the hyperbolic functions: 


and 


cosh (xi 4- ~ cosh Xx cosh x^ 4 - sinh Xi sinh X 2 

sinh (xi 4" 3 ^ 2 ) = sinh Xx cosh x^ 4- cosh xi sinh xz 


(9.9) 


j- cosh X ~ sinh x 
ax 

~ sinh X = cosh x 
dx 


(9.10) 


These rules become formally identical with the corresponding 
rules valid for trigonometric functions when we write the hyper¬ 
bolic functions as trigonometric functions with an imaginary 
variable. Substituting x = iy m. Eqs. (9.1), we obtain 


oos (iy) = -^— = cosh y 

sin (fy) = - —2t~ ~ ^ ^ 


(9.11) 
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2^ 


On the other hand, the circular functions can be expressed as 
hyperbolic functions with an imaginary argument. With x = iy 
we obtain from Eqs. (9.1) 


, ,. s 4. e-iv 

cosh {ty) = - 2 - == cos y 

sinh {iy) = -^t sin y 


(9.12) 



Using these relations, for examjjle, the first identity (9.9) can be 
written 


cos {ixx + ixa) — cos {ix^ cos {ix^ — sin {ix^ sin {ixfi) 

which formally coincides with the well-known formula for 
trigonometric functions. The first differentiation rule (9.10) 
becomes 


^ cos {ix) — —i sin {ix) 
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which again, is in accordance with the formal rules for 

tion of cosine function. The ^yperbolm cosine s »n even 

function, equal to unity at a; = 0. The hyper >o ic- ^ 

function ^qual to zero at a; - 0 and starting 

tinity. Tliese functions are plotted in Fig. 9.2. 



Fia. 9.3.—The hyperbolic function taiih x. 


Both cosh, as and sinh x tend asymptotically towanl for litrgo 
values of re, so that 


lim 

a;--> 00 


sinh X 
cosh X 


1 


The hy'p&rholic tarigent is defined in a way analogou.n to thf» 
circular tangent: 


tanh X 


sinh X _ — e~^ 

cosh a; ~ e® + c~* 




It is plotted in Fig. 9.3. 

The hyperholic functions may be used to exprenn t h<» giMii*ral 
solution of -fciie differential equation (8.5). WhcMi h < 0, \v«* 
write, with Z> = — 

= 0 (». 14 ) 


The general solution of (9.14) is a linear combination of (■»' ttiiil 
e~** which ma-y also be written as 

y = Cl cosh kx Ci sinh kx (U. 15 ) 

. "f ♦be typerboUc (unctions may be found in HuvashiV 

tables, “Kreis ixnd Hyperbelfunktionen.” 

Also, Tablets of Hyperbolic Functions,'^ 
sonian Institution, Washington. 


are published by tl><! Hinith- 
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This is now in formal analogy with the solution of Eq. (8.5) 
for the case 6 > 0. Writing 6 = we have 

5^5 + fcV = 0 (9.16) 


The general solution of this equation is 

y = Cl cos hx -|- Ca sin kx 


10. Linear Differential Equations of the Second Order with 
Constant CoeOlcients (C^owi'ZiWW€c2).—~”Ijet us consider noTv the 
second-order equation 


d^y 

dx^ 




( 10 . 1 ) 


Trying again a solution of the form y = const, we find the 
characteristic equation of Eq. (10.1) 


+ aX -j- b = 0 (10.2) 

Three cases must be examined separately: 

a. The roots are real and distinct. 

b. The roots are real and equal. 

c. The roots are complex. 

a. First we shall assume that the roots are real and distinct, and 
write 


Xi - 


Xa - 



(10.3) 


In this case we find two distinct solutions and 

Hence, the general solution is given by 


y = (10.4) 

6. If the two roots are equal, aV4 = h and Xi = Xa = —a/2. 
In this case we get only one solution of the form viz., 


ax . 

y — Ce ^ (10.5) 

However, we know that the general solution must contain two 
arbitrary constants, hence, there mxist be particular solutions 
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which are not included in Eq. (10.5). To obtain tho gon^riil 
solution. We write tentatively 

y = ue 2 (10.6) 

where w is an undetermined function of x. Substituting ox|»rf^ 
Sion (10.6) in Eq. (10.1), which in this case has the form 

^ + ^ (10.7) 

we obtain 

W “d:t + 4“ + “S-T“+TV ”0 


dhc 

dx^ 


= 0 


TheSpressi^" arbitrary rnmnUmiA, 

_aa? 

y=(Cx + c^)e-r 

epresente the general solution of Eq. (10.7). since it oontnins , wo 

^ V lot. Eq. (10.5)]. The fui„.(i«ii 

-magiMry, we again try a solution of ,he 
or” ^ -^ue into Eq. (lo..), we fin., 

/ V 


dx^ 


(‘ 


+ (6 


aA 

-^)u = 0 


Since h n „ , . 


^ = A fr - 


4 (of. section 8). Hence, puttin^r “ 

T1..—.JJ 2^7 (■»») 
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exponential function with the complex exponent by the relation 
' ^ QaxQipx _ ec^x(^Qos + i sin Px) (10.10) 

In the case where the roots of the characteristic equations (10.2) 
are complex, we have 


Xi-^ -f i 




X2 


o£ -{- ijS 

a . /7 ^ 

-2 “ “ T “ “ ~ 


and 


We have, therefore, two solutions of Eq. (10.1): 
g(a~v3)»^ Their linear combinations, 

i^g(o:+i^)a COS 

2 

A(g<a-H/5)a; — g(a—_ g«® 

which give the real and the imaginary parts of the two conjugate 
complex functions, are also solutions. Hence, the general solu¬ 
tion of Eq. (10.1) can be written in the form of Eq. (10.9). 

d^u d/u 

The Nonhomogeneov>s Equation A ^ Ha: ~ \^(^)-— 

Let us consider now the case of the nonhomogeneous equation 




( 10 . 11 ) 


where ^{x) is a given function of rc. We shall show that if 
we know a particular solution of this equation, in other words, a 
function ri{x), such that 

^ + fc’J W = lAW (10.12) 

then the general solution of (10.11) is obtained by adding ri{x) to 
the general solution of the homogeneous equation (10.1) which we 
call the homogeneous equation associated with Eq. (10.11). In other 
words, if Ciyiix) H- C^y^ix) is the general solution of this homo¬ 
geneous equation, then 

y{x) = Ciyi{x) -h Cuy^iix) 4* (10.13) 

is the general solution of the nonhomogeneous equation (10.11). 
That the expression (10.13) satisfies the differential equa- 
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tion (10.11) can be immediately verified by substituting 
it in (10.11). The left side of Eq. (10.11) then becomes 

and this expression according to (10.12) is 

da;® ax 

equal to ^(x). Moreover, (10<13) is the general solution of the 
nonhomogeneous equation because the two arbitrary constants 
appearing in (10.13) can be determined in such a way that any 
arbitrary initial value at a given point can be tiliosen for the^ func¬ 
tion and its first derivative. 

Example.— a. Consider the equation 

^ = x + y ( 10 . 14 ) 


■which we have integrated numerically by Adams* method in sedition 
The associated homogeneous equation is 


dx 


— y — 0 


of which the general solution is Ce^. To find a particular solution of Eq. 
(10.14) we might apply Eq. (4.12), but it is easier to try a liutwir hinct ion 
of the form ax h. We find by substitution in Eq. (10.14) 

a = & = —1 

Therefore, 77 = — (a; + 1) is a particular solution of Eq. (10.14), and the 
general solution is 

y = Ce»> — X — I 
b. The nonhomogeneous equation 

= (10 15) 


will have a particular solution of the form 


V ot + fix + yx^ 

By subs-titution of^this expression in the equation, we find 

— ot — fix — yx^ = X -{- 3x^ 

Therefore, 


Hence, 



— — (6 + a; -f- 3x2) 
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is a particular solution, and the general solution is 

y = Cxe* -f C^e-- - (6 + ^ 

Now we can verify by substitution that, for example, 

"n = — (6 -f 35 -f- 3a;2) + cosh x 

is also a particular solution of the nonhomogeneous equation 
general solution can also be written in the form; ^ ^ 


35 

(10.16) 


Eence, the 


y 


- + -Bae-* - (q ^ ^ ^ g^a) _j_ 


(10.17) 


However, it is seen that the expressions (10.16) and flO -j 

i.e., they contain the same two-parameter famUy of oartienW 
For example, the solution obtained from (10.16) by choo<?inD. 


11. G^aeral Ren^ks on Linear Differential Equations.-In 
tins section we shall prove certain general properties of linear 
differential equations. As a matter of fact we discovered and 
used these properties in the case of the second-order eouation 
with constant coefficients (sections 8 and 10). The reader xrin 
see easily that they are general properties of Unear equations 

ind^ndent of the order of the equation, and they hold if the 
coelRcieiits are constants or not. 


The general form of a linear differential equation of the order 
n IS the following (cf. Eq. 8.1): 

dx”’ dx^-^ + • * * H- (in^i(x) ^ an(x)y = ^(x) (ll.i) 

We remember that if ^(x) = 0, the equation is called a homo^ 
geneous linear differential equation, and if ^(a;) is a given function 

of X, the equation is called a nonhomogeneous linear diifereniial 
equation. 

a. If a function y{x) is a solution of the homogeneous linear 
equation, we might multiply y{x) with an arbitrary constant C 
and the product Cy{z^ also satisfies the same equation. The left 
side of Eq. (11.1) being a homogeneous linear expression in y 
and its derivatives, it is seen that substituting Cy{x) instead of 
y(a:), every term on the left side is multiplied by the same constant 
C. Therefore, if upon substituting a certain, function y(x) in 
the equation, the left side of the equation becomes equal to zero, 
it will be zero also if we substitute Cy{x). ’ 

h. If two functions 2 /i(rr) and y%{x) are solutions of the homo¬ 
geneous equation, then any linear combination of yi{x) and 
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yzix), say Ciyx{x) + where Ci and C% are arbitrary 

constants, also satisfies the same equation. Substituting 
C\yi + Cay 2 in the equation and taking into account that 

^ ~ obtain for the left side of ( 11 - 1 ) 

the expression 


c.(: 








a„2/i^ 


+ C: 


\dx^ 


Vi 




+ “‘15^ + 


+ 


anV^ 


Now, since both yi and ya satisfy the equation, both expressions 
in the parentheses vanish. Hence, the sum of all the terms on 
the left side is zero, i.e,, CiVi + C^Vi satisfies the equation. 

c. If rjix) is a solution of the nonhomogeneous equation, and 
y*(a;) is a solution of the associated homogeneous equation, i.e,, 
of the homogeneous equation obtained from Eq. (11.1) by putting 
4'{x) = 0 , then 17 ( 2 ;) + Cyk{x), where C is an arbitrary constant, also 
satisfies the nonhomogeneous equation. Substituting r]{x) + Cyk{x) 
for y{x) into the homogeneous equation, the left side of ( 11 . 1 ) 
becomes 


dx^ 


+ • * * + anv + 





+ CLnVk 


) 


( 11 - 2 ) 


Now 7} being a solution of the nonhomogeneous equation, the sum 
of the terms containing 1 ? is equal to yp(x), while the expression 
in the parentheses vanishes since y& satisfies the homogeneous 
equation. Consequently, the whole expression ( 11 . 2 ) is equal to 
V'(ic), and 17 + Cy* is a solution of the nonhomogeneous equation. 

These fundamental properties of linear differential equa¬ 
tions help us to find the general solution if particular solutions 
are known. We have seen in section 3 that the general solution 
of a differential equation of the order n contains n arbitrary con¬ 
stants. To every set of these constants corresponds a particular 
solution. On the other hand, if n initial conditions are given, 
for example, the function y and its w — 1 first derivatives, these 
initial conditions must determine the particular values of the n 
arbitrary constants. Let us first consider the homogeneous 
equation. If yi(x), yz^x), . . . , y^ix) are solutions of the 
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homogeneous equation, the expression 

y — Ci2/l -h C22/2 + • * • + 

might satisfy the requirements for the general solution. First 
it follows from the theorems proved under a and h that y is a 
solution of the equation for arbitrary values of the constants 
Second, if we put (y)o, {dyfdx)^ • - • , 0 equal to n 

given values, we obtain n linear equations for the constants 
Oi, Gz) • • • 7 Gn- If these linear equations are independent 
of each other, they give us definite values for Ci, ( 7 js, ... c 
and, therefore, in this case (11.3) is the general solution of *our 
differential equation. 

It can be shown that if the linear equations obtained for the 
constants Ci, C 2 , . > • , Cr^ are not independent, at least one 
of the solutions yi, y 2 , ^ , Vn can be expressed as a linear 

combination of some of the others. We do not give the proof for 
this statement; however, it is evident that if some y can be 
expressed as a linear combination of others, expression ( 11 . 3 ) 
does not represent the complete general solution, because it can 
be reduced to a sum containing less than n arbitrary constants. 
In order to obtain the general solution, we need n independent 
solutions, none of which can be expressed as a linear function 
of the others. Such n particular solutions constitute a so-called 
fundamental system of solutions. 

In the following investigations of linear differential equations 
our first aim will be to find such a fundamental system of solu¬ 
tions, Le., n independent particular solutions of the differential 
equations in question. 

Now, as far as the nonhomogeneous equation is concerned, its 
general solution is given by the sum of the general solution of the 
associated homogeneous equation and an arbitrary particular 
solution of the nonhomogeneous equation. According to c, this 
sum satisfies the nonhomogeneous differential equation. On the 
other hand, it contains n arbitrary constants, which can be deter¬ 
mined to meet n arbitrary initial conditions. 

In the following section we return to linear differential equa¬ 
tions with constant coefficients, e.e., to the special case that all 
coefficients ai(a;), , ctnCa;) in Eq. (11.1) are constants. 

12 . Linear Differential Equations of Higher Order with Con¬ 
stant Coefficients. System of Linear Equations.— The method 
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developed in the case of the equations of second order with 
constant cbefl&cients will now be extended to the case of higher 
order equations. 

Let us consider a homogeneous equation of order n: 


d^y , ^ 


+ 


d^~^y 


+ • * * 4- any = 0 


( 12 . 1 ) 


where ai, a 2 , . , . , Un are given constants. We try to satisfy 
the equation by a solution of the type where X is either real 
or complex. By substituting this expression in the equation, we 
find an algebraic equation for X of degree n 


4- aiX’^-i 4- a2X«-2 4- * * * + «n = 0 (12.2) 


This is our characteristic equation in this case. Let us first 
assume that Eq. (12.2) has n distinct real roots, Xi, Xa, . . . Xn, 
then the general solution of the differential equation above is 

y = 4" * * * 4” (12.3) 


where Ci, Ca, . . . Cn are n arbitrary constants. The functions 

constitute a fundamental system in the 
sense of the last section. If there are multiple roots, the above 
expression is not the general solution because it would contain less 
than n arbitrary constants. If, for instance, h roots Xi, Xa, . . . , 
X* are equal, the solution (12.3) is reduced to 


We find that in this expression h — 1 arbitrary constants are 
missing because there are only n — fc 4- 1 independent solutions 
available. 

Therefore, we try the same method which has proved to be 
successful in the case of the second-order equation. Introducing 
an undetermined function u, substituting y = in the differ¬ 
ential equation, and taking into account that Xi is a root of the 
characteristic equation repeated k times, the differential equa¬ 
tion (12.1) yields 


d^u 

dx^ 



M = Cj 4- Cax 4- Csx® 4- • • • 4- Cjcpc^^ 


Therefore, 
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The substitution may be conveniently carried through by noticing that 
we may write 

£ 

or symbolically replacing d/dx by the operator D 

d 

— {ue\^) = + Xi)u 

Similarly we write 

— + 2\i D + Xa*)w = eXi»(Z> 4- Xx)^^ 


and 




e^i*(2? -|- The result of the substitution of 


y — we^i* in the differential equation 
symbolically 


(12.1) can, therefore, be written 


[(D + Xi)»‘ H- ai{D 4 - Xi)” 1 4 - . . . 4 _ _ Q ( 12 . 4 ) 

‘p” repeated fc times, the polynomial 

on the left side of (12.2) may be written in the form: 


X« 4- OiX^-i 4- aaX^-a 4- • • • + a,, = /(X) (X - Xi)* 

where/(X) is a polynomial of degree n - h. Hence, substituting -r Xi for 
X in this identity, the differential equation (12.4) may be written symbolically 

/(D + Xi) D^u = 0 


This equation is satisfied if Z)*u = d^u/d^ == 0, -f.e., if 

= C'l 4 4- CaX* 4- ... 4- CkX^—^ ' 

Hence, in addition to the following functions, 

. . . , are also particular solutions of the differential 

equation (12.1), and the general solution is equal to 

2 /(x) = {C\ 4 - C^x 4 - Czx'^ + • * * 4 ~ * 

H- CA- 4 -ie^**-^* 4 - - . . 4 - ( 12 . 5 ) 

It contains n arbitrary constants, and, therefore, any arbitrary 
initial values at a given point can be chosen for the function and 
its first n — 1 derivatives. 

Let us now consider the case when there are complex roots 
among Xi, Xa, . . . , Xn. The complex roots of an algebraic 
equation with real coefficients always appear as pairs of conjugate 
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complex quantities. Hence, the roots of the characteristic 
equation (12.2) are either real or conjugate complex. Let us 
assume, for example, that Ai and Xa are complex and conjugate. 
Then we can write Xi = a 4“ >>2 = <x — and according to Eq. 

(10.10), — €"®(cQS + i sin ^x), ~ e“®(coa « sin fix). 

Instead of the particular solutions ® and e^' ®, we use 


1 (eX.. 

h 


4- 



= e«® cos fix 
— e®* sin fix 


( 12 . 6 ) 


These functions are real and represent independent particular 
solutions of the differential equation (12.1), whose general solu¬ 
tion will be in this case 


y = Ci€*^eosfix + sin + * • * 4 - ( 12 . 7 ) 

Obviously, the same procedure can be used if the characteristic 
equation has more than one pair of conjugate complex roots. 

^ The case of multiple complex roots can also be treated without 
difficulty. Assume, for example, that Xi =* X 3 , Xg X 4 wh(?re 
XijXa and XsjX^ are conjugate complex. Then the terms contrib¬ 
uted by these four roots to the general solution will be given by 

(Cl 4- Cix)e*^^ cos fix + (C3 4- Cix)e"^ sin fix 
where Xi ~ X 3 = a 4 - z/3. 

The general solution of a nonhomogeneous equation can bo 
obtained using the general properties of linear differential equa- 
10 ns proved in the last section. The general solution of 

dx^ T • • • + = yf^(x) 


is given by 

y = r(a:) + ,,(*) 

homogeneous equation 

SuattenTe ah^,l ^ the oharaeteristio 

wf general solution takes the 

„ = Cxex.. + c'.ex.. + ... + ^ 

tion with «°S^ant^effiSts'^:^p^:s^oTs:^^^^ 
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tions. Consider, for instance, the system of two second-order 
homogeneous equations 


d^y 

dx^ 

dH 

dx^ 


I dy , ^ , dz ^ 

+ Oi ^ -f &I2/ + Cl = 0 


dx 


Let us try a solution 


y — Ae^^ 
z = 


The system of differential equations is satisfied if 


A (X® -f- OiX -}- bi) “I" Bc-iK = 0 
B(\^ -f- uaX “I- 62) “1“ ^C2X ~ 0 

These equations are compatible if 


X^ “f- fliX -J- hi CiX 

C 2 X X^ d" C 2 X -J- ^2 


( 12 . 8 ) 


(12.9) 


( 12 . 10 ) 


This 4th-degree equation is called the characteristic equation 
of the system (12.8). Let us assume that it has four distinct 
roots Xi, X 2 , X 3 , and X 4 . Then the general solution of the system is 


y 




( 12 . 11 ) 


*-1 


where A* and Bk are constants satisfying the system of Eqs. 
(12.9) in which the root X = X* is substituted for X. 

If the four roots are real^ the constants A*, Bk are real. It 
appears at first sight as though there were eight arbitrary con¬ 
stants. However, Eq. (12.9) must hold for all four values of 
Xa. Honce, 

I* = - Al + + bt\ ^ \ ^^2.12) 

Afc \ CiXfc. / \X£ -1“ a^k h'z/ 


and eliminating the jBa's, 
4 

*=1 


A;-l 


-j- ci{Kk h 


CtXfe 




■>\k3t 


This solution contains four arbitrary constants, which is the 
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required number for the general solution of our system. If the 
characteristic equation has multiple roots, the required number of 
independent solutions can be found by a procedure similar to 
that used for the single equation. 

Let us now assume that some roots of (12.10) are conjiigate 
complex. In this case, we obtain in general complex values for 
the A/s and BkS. However, the expressions (12.11) must 
he real, and, therefore, if, for example, the roots Xi and \2 are 
complex conjugates, the corresponding factors Ai and A 2 , Bx 
and B 2 must also be conjugate complex quantities. 

Furthermore, Bx/Ax and J 52 /A 2 have to satisfy two complex 
equations (13.12). Since Bx/Ax and B 2 /A 2 are conjugates, these 
equations are reduced to two equations with real coefl&cients. 
Hence, from the four real quantities which appear in the complex 
coefl5.cients Ai, A 2 , Bx, and 3%, two remain arbitrary. It is 
seen that also in this case the number of arbitrary real constants 
is equal to the number of roots X&. 

In general practice, to write the solution (12.11) in real form, 
one will carry out the entire calculation in complex form, 
and then choose either the real or the imaginary part of the 
expression (12.11) as the real general solution of the system (12.8). 
The coefiB-cients of this solution can be determined so that the 
given initial conditions are met. 

In the case of the nonhomogeneous system, 


^ , , dz , . 

di + *'"* + *“ 5; “ 


(12.13) 


the general solution will be found by adding to the expressions 
(12.11), which represent the general solution of the homogeneous 
system (12.8), a particular solution of the system of Eqs. (12.13). 

The methods of this section will be made clearer to the reader 
through applications in later chapters. 


Problems 

1. Evaluate numerically the integral 

/•ar/2 

^ ~ Jq 1oS« (rin sc) dx 

and compare the result with the exact value I = — - loge 2. 

2 
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Hint: Since the integrand is infinite for a: = 0, write 





logo xdx -\- 



dx 


The first integral can be integrated by parts; the second integral can be 
evaluated numerically, e.g., by Simpson’s rule, since the integrand is now 
finite everywhere. 

2. Evaluate numerically the integral 

Hdx 

— - logo 2 

Jl a; 

Use Simpson’s rule with an interval h = 0.1. 

3 . Integrate numerically the differential equation 


dy 


with the initial condition y = 1 for a; =* 0 . Use Adams’ method with 
intervals h = 0.1 in the range from a; = 0 to a; = 1. Compare the result 
with a table of from a; ** 0 to a; == 1 with intervals 0.1. 

4 . Integrate numerically the differential equation 


d^y 

dx^ 


— xy 


= 0 


in the interval between x — 0 and a; = 1 with the initial conditions 2/ *= 1 
and dy/dx = 0 for a; = 0. 

Hint: Introduce a new unknown variable u by the transformation 

1 dy d d^ 

u => - — or w »= — (logo y)- Calculate and substitute show that 

y dx dx dx^ 

dtt 

the above differential equation becomes -7- -f- w* — a: == 0. Integrate this 

dx 

nonlinear first-order equation by Adams’ method with the initial condition 
u = 0 for a; =* 0 , using as intervals A =0,1. After determining u(,x), find 
y(,x) by quadrature from u = d/da:(logo y). 

6. Find the general solution of 


^ „ (1 H- 

dx (2/® — l)a;* 

6. Find the general solution of 

dy _ pa _|_ y 9 

2x‘\/^ax — a* 

7 . Find the family of curves which cut at I'ight angles the parabolas 
given by 

2/* = 2 p(x — ce) 

where p is a given constant and a is a variable parameter. 
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a Find the general solution of the diliferential eqviatiou 

- dy 

= + 

9 . Find the general solution of the differential equations: 

10. Knd the general solution of the foUowing equations; 

dy 

^ + y cos a? = sin a: cos x 


dx 


_ ny 




I j. 

a ^S^tt th^{ f^0^’'‘?frirt voltage A’is applied to 

its heat-transfer eoeffioient per unit time •» O. 

area- m S. The resistance as a function nf s'^rface is a, and itH Murfaoe 

nee as a tunctioa of the temperature is given by 

R — Ro(l + / 3 ^) 

where ^is the temneratnria nf +Ua • j. 

‘ Find 

ttefaetthat the heat product ‘"'P'vssin* 

thereostanoeandpartlylostby trsnsferthrtu^therri^^^^^ t}'' ” 

of heat balance is ^ _ d» I !■« -•quation 

"oust correspond to d«/itln®l ~ t"'i>Pfmturc *, 

Introducing the di.e^,^e^tS‘“tl%^tW ^ 

be written 1 + / 3 ^/ chfferontinl <Miufttion 

~.<y jjt “■ ;—:—:—- — — 

1 


Plot -n as function of for - 


10' 5. We have assumed that « and 

eaeigy. ^ expressed in units of I'h^ctrio 

^re distrSution^C^wX^ !>««- 

U jnclined surface aSj which m ^ b«tw<Hm the 

“<• ae feed b^ -"'-‘y f-' 

equation P-12) m given by the 



»hereh»i . "‘V / 

^ “ the throtness of the oil fers ^an s k-, 

at an arbitrary cross 
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section, Q is the volume of the oil flowing through between the surfaces per 
unit width and per unit time, and jtz is the coefficient of viscosity of the oiL 
Determine the value of Q and the solution of the above equation so that the 
pressure p =** 0 for a; =* O and x — 1. Find the location of the highest pres¬ 
sure, and plot the total load carried by a strip of unit width of the surface Si 
as function of h\. 


Hint: From ^ ~ da; = 0, it follows that ~ - 


where h? = fei H- Z tan a. Hence Q 


h'lh^ 


hi “f- h^ 


U. The total load is 


r ^ r** dp 

P = \ p dx — cot « I p dh == cot at — cot a I h dh 

Jo Jhi * Jki dh 


— —oot* u 


Tfh 

Jhi dx 


dh 


13. From the Theory of Plasticity. —steel slab—kept at the temperature 
of white heat—^is pulled through the slightly Inclined surfaces AB and CD 
shown in Fig. P. 13 by a force F per unit width. According to the laws of 
plastic deformation the longitudinal stress <r is equal to the yield-point 
stress of the material k minus the transverse pressure p. A friction of the 
amount fp (f — coefficient of friction) per unit area acts along the surfaces 
AB and CD in the opposite direction to F. Establish the equation of equi¬ 
librium for an element of the slab of unit width, thickness h hi — 200 ; and 
length dx. (a is the small angle of inclination 
between the fixed surfaces and the force F.) 

Determine the distribution of cr and p from the 
condition that <r = 0 for a; »= 0. Find the value 
of F. Discuss the influence of the magnitude of 
the coefficient of friction f and the inclination of 
the surfaces A B, CD. 

Solve the same problem under the assumption 
that the slab is pushed through by a force F; in this case a- => 0 for a; = Z, 

Hint: The equilibrium condition for an element of the slab of length dx 
and thickness h is dicrh) = 2(/ -|- <x)p dx. Since h ^ hx — 2ccXy we may use 
the variable h instead of x. The equation becomes 



■=(/ + «)? 

Using <r = k — Pj we find a differential equation for <r as function of h. 
The process is physically possible only if k ^ <r. Find the smallest ratio 
hi/hi as function of f/a. that is compatible with this condition- Show that 
in the limiting case where / = 0 the smallest value is hi/hi ~ 1/e = 1/2.71. 
14. Find the general solution of the following differential equations; 
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16. Find the general solution of the differential equation 


_+_ + ,.oos2x 


Hird: Try a particular solution of the form: y = a cos 2a: + iS sin 2® for 
the nonhomogeneous equation. 

16. Separate the real and imaginary parts of the following expression 

y ~ cos (2 + U)x + sin (3 - U)x 

17. Expand the function y = cosh® a: in a series of hyperbolic cosines. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOME INFORMATION ON BESSEL FUNCTIONS 


Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel (1784-1846) was a native of Minden 
in Westphalia. Fondness for figures and a distaste for Latin gram¬ 
mar led him to the choice of a mercantile career. Hoping some day 
to become a supercargo on trading expeditions, he became inter¬ 
ested in observations at sea. . . . His success in this inspired him 
to astronomical study. . . . Encouraged by Olbers, Bessel turned 
his back to the prospect of affluence, chose poverty and the stars. 

—Cajori, 

“A History of Mathematics,'’ p. 448. 

Introduction. —^The solutions of linear equations of second or 
higher order can be expressed by elementary functions only 
in exceptional cases. As a matter of fact, certain types of differ¬ 
ential equations define certain classes of new functions, and to 
solve such differential equation^ means to disclose the behavior 
and properties of the corresponding special functions. Many 
such special functions play an important role in physical and in 
engineering problems. The so-called Bessel functions or solutions 
of BesseVs differential equation are perhaps most frequently 
encountered. Besides that, they show many analogies to the 
elementary exponential and trigonometric functions which 
constitute the solutions of the linear differential equations with 
constant coefficients discussed in the previous chapter. There¬ 
fore, a somewhat detailed discussion of Bessel’s differential 
equation and Bessed functions appears desirable. 

1. BessePs Differential Equation and Bessel Functions of 
Zero Order. —'^Phe second-order lincjar differential equation 



is known as BesseVs differential equation. Every value of the 
parameter v is associated with a piiir of fundamental solutions 
called Bessel furuiions of order v. One of them, which is finite 
at x = 0, is called thc^ Bessel funciiori of the first kindj and the other, 
the Bessel function of the second hind, 
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bsssel functions 


We dual first consider the particular case 
equatioa of *ero order): 


0 


dx^ ^ 


0 


( 1 . 3 ) 


The general solution of this equation is of the form: 


y = C\yi + 


.bera V. »d are particular solutio^ of mtS 

are arbitrary constants. We try to find app v<*rv Ifiraja 

pillar Slutions which are vaUd for very small or vt ry larg 

values of the independent variable ic. ... r +.iii*v Itiiliai 

Let us try to determine a particular solution for th« unt^ 
values y = ac and (dy/dx)„ = oi- If we substitute. ^ 
initial values in Eq. (1.2), we see that the second term _ 

infinite for * = 0. Hence, the first derivative of a partu ul^ 
Bohition of Eq. (1.2) that goes through the point x — O, p ^ • 

must be equal to aero for ® = 0. We try, therefore, a sonfH ol 

the form: 

y = ao OLzX^ -i- azpc^ H- ‘ 

We obtain by differentiation 


(IS) 


^ = 2 o2 X 4* Sasa;^ + • • • 

^ = 2 o 2 4- 6033 ; 4 - • - • 

Subetituting Eqs. (1.3) and (1.4) in Eq, ( 1 . 2 ), we have 

(2*02 + o«) 4" 3*033; 4~ (4*04 4“ 02 ) 3 ;* - » O 

Hence, the differential equation is satisfied if we have 


(1.4) 


2 *^ 


and 

WV obtain for y the 


o/l 


Os ~ 06 = 

series 
a;* 


02 

• • == 0 


2 * 


4- 


22.42 2* • 42.02 


4- * * • ^ 
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or 


X;-xO 


2^lh\Y 


(1.5) 


We remember that fc! = l‘2*3 * • ■ h and 0! = 1. The 
above series converges for all values of x, and not only in the 
vicinity of re = 0.* It defines a solution of the differential 
equation (1.2). The function obtained from Eq. (1.5) by putting 
ao = 1, 

Jo { pS ) = 1 ^ “J" 22 - 42 2^ • 42 • 02 + • • • (I*^) 

is known as the Bessel function of the first kind of zero order. 

The process of series development leads to a solution CJq(x) 
of the differential equation with only one arbitrary constant C. 
In order to find the general solution, we must obtain another 
solution independent of Jaijx), 

There exists a method by which the general solution of a linear 
second-order differential eqixation can be found when a particular 
solution is known. In fact, we used this very method for differ¬ 
ential equations with constant coefficients (Chapter I, section 
10) when the characteristic equation had multiple roots. We 
introduce an undetermined function u{x) and put 

y = tcJo(x) (1.7) 


Introducing this expression for y into the differential equation 
(1.2), we find 


where 


dx^ ^ 


(2;^ + i)^ = o 

\ X/ dx 

jf _ d*To(^x^ 


This is a first-order differential equation for q = du/dx. We 
obtain by separation of the variables 





^o(a0.. 


dx 


* For a trcaimonf. of (ho proporticH of oonvcrgcrico of aeries, see for exam¬ 
ple, W. A. Granville, ‘‘lilloinoiiitB of the Difforczitial and Integral Calculus,'’ 
p. 214. 
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— ^ ^ 

^ dx ~ rc[J'o(a ;)]2 

where B is a constant. A second integration yields 

- A , ry T' dx 

where A and B are constants of integration. The lower limit a 
of the integral is arbitrary; however, it cannot be equal to zero. 
Varying the limit a amounts to varying the arbitrary constant 
A, The general solution of BesseFs equation ( 1 . 2 ) is, therefore, 

V = (1.8) 

It is seen that the second term of this expression yields the second 
solution which we did not obtain by expansion in power series. 
It is not easy to evaluate ( 1 . 8 ) by direct integration. However, 
it is not difl&cult to determine the nature of the singularity of the 
solution at a: = 0 . When x approaches zero, Joix) approaches 
unity, and therefore, 

dx r* dx , , 

Knowing the character of the singularity, we find directly the 
second solution of Bessel’s equation by putting 

y = J(i(x) logo; +60 + hix + h^x^ + * • * (1-9) 

The coejBficients of the series are determined by substitution into 
the differential equation ( 1 . 2 ). All but the coejBficient 60 can be 
determined in this way. However, as we standardized the first 
solution by putting ao = 1 , it is also convenient to standardize 
the second independent solution. On Weber’s suggestion the 
function 

yo(a:) = I [Jo(.=)(log| + t) + (1);- (1 + I) 

+ G + 5 +1) ” ■ ■ ■ ] 

is chosen as the standard form. Fo(a;) is known as the Bessel 
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function of zero order of the second kind. The constant y (denoted 
in the German literature sometimes by C) is called RJuler^s conr- 
stant. The numerical value of y is 0.577216. . . . The choice 
of the constant y and of the factor 2/7r in the expression of Ko 
is made with the purpose of obtaining certain simple expressions 
of Jo (a?) and Yo(x) for large values of x. These expressions will 
be given later in this section. In German textbooks the notation 
Noix) is generally used instead of Ko(a:). 



We thus write the general solution of Eq. (1.2) in the form: 

y = CiJo(x) + C^ 2 Yo{x) (1.11) 

Values of Jo(x) and Fo(a;) are plotted in Fig. (1.1). Tables 
for these functions will be found in many textbooks on Bessel 
functions (see References at end of chapter). The tables iri 
Watson’s “Theory of Bessel Functions” or in Jahnke-Emde’s 
“Tables of Functions” will be found especially useful. The 
function Fo(r) ■—> — oo when x —0. Its approximate value 
for small x is 

Y«{x) ^ ? [log I + Y J (1.12) 

The infinite series (1.6) and (1.10) converge very slowly for 
large values of x; therefore, we try to obtain approximate 
expressions for the particular solutions of Bessel’s equation of 
zero order which make it possible to calculate their approxi¬ 
mate values for large x by using a few terms only. We say that 
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<p{x^ is an asyrn/ptotic approximation of 2 /(x), if the ratio 
converges to unity when x —> oo. 

We found in Chapter I that the particular solutions of an: 
equation of the second order with constant coefhcients have the 
form const, For Bessel's equation with variable coef¬ 

ficients we tentatively try the asymptotic approximation 


fpix) = const. {1-13) 

Substitute y = (pix) in Eq* (1.2) and determine ct and X so that 
the terms of the highest order for x —> oo vanish identically* 
We obtain by differentiation 


dy 

^ = const, a?® 


d'^y . ^ r otia. 

3^5 = const, a:* 


(i + V" 




_J. X2 


] 


(1.14) 


o'Kx 


X^ X 

Substituting the expressions (1.14) in Eq. (1.2), we obtain 


a;«e’^j^(X2 -f 1) + j = 0 

It is seen that for a;— > <x> the term becomes small 

X 

compared with the term (X® + 1), and oc^/x^ becomes small com¬ 
pared with - Hence, if we put 

X2 + 1 = 0 and 2o: + 1 = 0 (1.15) 

Eq. (1.2) is satisfied, if terms of the order of 1/x^ are neglected* 
The conditions (1.15) yield X = and a = —i. Hence, we 
obtain for large values of x the following asymptotic approxima¬ 
tions for the particular solutions of Eq. (1.2): 


and 


y{x) ^ const. 


•\/ X 


y(x) ^ const. ^--r=. 

Va? 

Instead of the complex expressions (1.16), 
linear combinations 


(1.16) 

we can use their real 
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and 


/ \ ~ X cos X 
y{x) = const. — -~= 

■V X 


y{^) 


^ const. 


sin X 
“x/ X 


(1.17) 


It follows that for large values of x both J^ix) and YqCjx) have the 
form: 

% 



cos X 

x/ X 


“h Oz 


sin X 

'\/ X 


(1-18) 


The determination of the constants Cx and Cg for the asymp¬ 
totic approximations of the standard forms of Jq{x') and Yo{x') 
involves analytical methods that are beyond the scope of this 
book. They can be found in advanced textbooks on Bessel 
functions. Here we give only the results: 


Jo{x) 

ru—> 00 



Yo{x) ^ 

a:—► oo 



X/^TTX 


(1.19) 


The asymptotic approximations (1.16) can be improved by 
using a series of the form: 

V = const. (1.20) 

By substituting this expression into the differential equation 
( 1 . 2 ), we can determine the coefficient 61 so that not only the 
terms with e^^^/x-s/x, but also those with e‘^/x^\/x, 

e^^fx^s/x, . . . vanish, and continuing this procedure, we deter¬ 
mine 62 , bzf ... . However, the series ( 1 . 20 ) is not convergent 
in the sense of the convergence of a power series, for we shall find 
that after a certain number of terms the quantities bk/x^ begin 
to increase, even in the case of an arbitrarily large x. . Poincar^ 
has shown that for a wide class of such expansions, if we cut off 
the series at a certain term, the error is not larger than the last 
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term retained. Series with this property are (‘alleti Ht mironperpmiB 
series. 

The semiconvergent serieH for Joijr) and VoC/) hiivo I hi* forms 


«/ o(®li “■ 


'yyjiTX 

sin 


3=* I Ci. 5.7)’ I 
2 ^ 4? (Kx)* 


1 # ♦ 


+ 


G 4 ) [ J _ (3'S)” I .. . . 

3! tS/)* 


I 


sin (ic — 7 - 

-ow = —V. 1 

vara: 


3> I 


(Kj)- 
(3.f)-7>» I 


(I 31> 


2 (8x)» -4! (Hx)* 


t « « 


COM ^a: — ^ 

’s/irx 


I 


1 


Hx ' 

3! (Kr)» ^ ‘ ' 1 


Sometimes it is convenient to use linear eornhinnHiiUM of J#(x) 
and 1 ^ 0 ( 3 :) whose asymptotic e.xpiinHirHtM jir<* of ilie i’<iii)|Y|f*s 
form (1.20). The functions 

= /„(x) 4- 

— Jvi(x) ■“ 

are known as Bessel functionn of zefi, onirr of Ihr IhinI kitui. or 
M Hankel functions of zero order. Their Hsymi.lol i,- 
tions for large values of x are 


11.33) 


\/ kwx 

<':) 


Ct 23) 




, V iirx 

the^orm-^^^ problems we often en<‘ounter BiwoI'n eiiitiifton 


in the form: 


S' 4 . 1 fly , n ,, 


(I 2-i) 


where k is a constant parameter To roiln..,. < 1 ■ 
standard form (1.2), we put ^ ami It! 


iain 


^.Idy , 

de 1 di + S' “ ® 
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Then the general solution of Eq. (1.24) becomes 

y ~ C 2 Yo(Jzx) (1.26) 

2. Bessel Functions of Higher Order.—^To find particular 
integrals of Bessel’s equation of higher order 


^ = 0 
dx^ X dx \ 


( 2 . 1 ) 


we must use a somewhat different method from that used for the 
equation of zero order. • If v 5 *^ 0 , no solution can be found 
for the initial values x = 0, 2 / = «o. Hence, we write 

y — a;"*(ao + aix + a^x^ + * * * ) (2.2) 

where ao shall be different from zero. Then we have 

y = a:"‘(ao + cliX + a^x^ + • * * ) 

~ x‘^[a(imx~^ + ai(m + l)a:“^ -f- + 2) 

+ az{m H- 3)x + a^im H- 4)x‘‘* + • * • ] 

d^ij 

^ = x'^[ao{m — l)mx-^ -h aim(m + + a2(m + l)(m + 2) 


+ as^m + 2)(m + 3)a; + a^(m -|- 3)(m -j- 4)a:^ + 
Substituting these expressions in Eq. (2.1), we obtain 

ay«-(ao(m2 - „2) J_ _j_ __ ^ 2 ] 1 

t x^ X 


] 


"h CDo “h + 2)® — v^] -f- 


}- 


0 (2.3) 


This equation must bo satisfied identically, hence the coeffi¬ 
cients of l/x‘^, 1/x, 1, X, . . . must vanish. The condition 
that the coefficient of a^/x^ is equal to zero gives — j /2 __ 
i.e.j m — V or m = —v. 

I.et us ass\ime first m = v, i.e., m is equal to the positive 
root of the coefficient in Eq. (2.1). In this case we find that 
in (2.2) the coefficients with odd subscripts must vanish, and we 
obtain a solution of the form: 


7/1 = x’’(an + (izx^ -h + 


) 


(2.4) 

where Oo is arbitrary and the coefficients a^, ^ 4 , . . . are deter¬ 
mined by the condition that ( 2 . 3 ) is identically satisfied. 
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If we put m — —v, we have to distinguish between the 
that V is an integer or v is an arbitrary nonintegral positive 
nximber. 

a. If V ts an integer^ say v — n, we find that the procedure 
of calculating a^, . . , breaks down at a certain term. For 

example, take v = 1, m = —1. Then we have to satisfy the 
condition cto -j- ^ 2(1 “ 1) == 0. Obviously, this would require 
02 = 00.* Hence, the method that we are using does not give 
us a second independent solution of the differential equation 
(2.1). However, employing a method similar to that used in the 
last section for the equation of zero order, a second independent 
particular solution of the following form is found: 

2/2 = yi log X + x-**(bo + +''') (2.5) 

where 2/1 is the particular solution (2.4). 

6. If V is not an integer, we find without difficulty a second 
independent solution, which has the form: 

2/2 = x~^{ao “f- h4X^ "f” * * ■ ) (2.6) 

Hence, if v is an integer, the two solutions are of the form (2.4) 
and (2.5); if j» is not an integer, they are of the form (2.4) and 
( 2 . 6 ). 

3. Standard Forms of B'essel Functions. —For practical calcu¬ 
lations and for the use of tables, standard forms for Bessel func¬ 
tions have been introduced. Unfortunately, different forms 
and notations have been used by various authors. In this section 
we shall make the reader familiar with some of the most frequently 
used standard forms and notations. On page 64 a table of 
equivalence of symbols for Bessel functions is given for convenient 
use of the most important textbooks and tables. 

We found in the last section that Bessel's differential equation 
has for arbitrary values of a solution of the form: 

~ x^{af) -f- + * * * ) (3.1) 

where v is the positive root of v^. We standardize this particular 

* If we adzmt that ao can be equal to zero we could have aa — a\ — 0 and 
start the series with an arbitrary constant 02; the series would then have the 
form a;(a2 -j- +*:•). However, the reader will easily verify that 

the series which we obtain in this way is identical with 3/1. The same is 
true in the general case in which y is an arbitrary integer. 
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solution by a certain choice of the arbitrary constant ao, which 
depends on v. 

If V is an integer, say v = n, we choose ao = 1/2 "nl. If v 
is not an integer, n I is to be replaced by the so-called generalized 
factorial function T{v -|- 1), whose numerical values can be 
found in the references given at the end of the chapter. The 
function r(v + 1) obeys the recurrence law of the factorial, v-iz., 

Tiv -hi) = (v-\- l)T(v). 

If V is equal to an integer w, ^(7^ -f- 1) = n\. Substituting (3.1) 
into the differential equation, we obtain the values of a 2 , a^, etc. 
The function defined by this infinite series is denoted by Jy(x) 
and is called the Bessel function of the order v of the first hind: 

J»{x) = ^r(v H- 1) ~ l\iv -h 1)22 ' 

2!(v -h l)(v +2)2^ “* 

The function Jp{x) may be considered as a function of two 
variables x and v and, therefore, can be represented by a surface, 


V 

Fio. 3.1.—The Bessel function of the first kind Jvifi) as function of the variables 

X and V. 

as shown in Fig. 3.1. In this figure the ordinates of the surface 
are the values J^ix) where x runs from 0 to 20 and v varies from 
0 to 10. The wavelilce curves shown are intersections of the 
surface with the vertical planes y = 0,1, • • • , 10; they represent. 
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therefore, the Bessel functions whose orders are positive integers. 
Intersections made by intermediary planes give Bessel functions 
of nonintegral orders. For a; = 0, Jq{x) = all others start 
with zero. At a; = 0, they have a vertical tangent if 0 < v <, 1, 
and a horizontal tangent if p > 1, whereas Jx{x) has a finite 
slope. The transverse curves are the intersections of the surface 
with the horizontal plane Jvipc) — 0; hence, they show the values 
of the zeros of the Bessel functions. 

The function obtained from J^ix) by change of v to — in the 
exponent of x and in the expressions for ao, ct 2 , ... is denoted 
by J-p(x) and is sometimes called a Bessel function of negative 
order. If y is not an integer, has the form given by Eq. 

(2.6); if V is an integer, say v — n, 

(3.2) 

The Bessel funddon of the order v of the second kind is a particular 
solution of BesseTs differential equation (2.1) independent of 
Jp(x) and is defined by the formula 


~ w Jv(a;) — J-pix")] (3.3) 

bin VTT 


If p is not an integer, the function Yp{x) is a linear combination 
of the solutions yx{x) [Eq. (2.4)] and y^ix) [Eq. (2.6)]. If v 
is an integer, the expression (3.3) becomes 0/0. However, if 
we take the li m it of (3.3) when v approaches an integer n, we can 
show that Yp{x) takes the form yit{x) given by Eq. (2.5). For 
p 0 the limiting value of the right side of Eq. (3.3) coincides 
with the definition of ^ 0 ( 2 :) given by Eq. (1.10). 

The standard form for the general solution of (2.1) is 


y = AJp{x) 4 - BYpix) (3.4) 

For large values of x the asymptotic approximation for Jv(x) is 



(3.5) 


We ^ve seen that for smaU values of x, J,(x) is of the order 
X'. The function Y,(x) is plotted in Kg. 3.2, for various integral 
v^ues of r. The asymptotio value of r.(a;) for large values of 
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The value of Yp(x) is always infinite at a; = 0. For small 
values of x this function is of the order l/a;% if v 0, and of the 
order of log a; if = 0. 



The Bessel functions of order v of the third kind or Hankel 
functions of order v are defined as 


= Jv{x^ + iY„{x) 
= J,{x) - iY.ix) 


(3.7) 


These functions are complex quantities. 

In practice wo must generally deal with an equation containing 
another parameter k [cf. Eq. (1.24)], viz., 


^ + }L§y + = Q 

X dx \ a?®/ 


(3.8) 


This equation is again readily reduced to the standard form (2.1) 
by taking ^ — kx as the independent variable. Then we have 


1 dy / v^\ 

+ I Hi + t Fv ^ ® 


and the general solution of (3.8) becomes 

y = AJ,(kx) + BY.(kx) 


(3.9) 
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4. Special Properties of Some Bessel Functions.—By taking 
the derivative of the left side of Eq. (1-2), we find 


dx^ X dx \ x^) 


(4.1) 


where 2/' = dy/dx. This equation is identical with Bessel’s equa¬ 
tion of the first order for the function y'. Its general solutionis, 
therefore, 

y' = % = + BY^{X) 

Since y itself is a solution of Bessel’s differential equation of 
zero order [Eq. (1.2)], it appears that the derivatives of the Bessel* 
functions of zero order can be expressed by the functions of first 
order. In fact, from the series expansions for J\{x) and Ei(a:), 
it is found that 

^ Ja{x) = Jx(x) 

(4.2) 


dx 


and 


d 


Si 


Bessel Functions for which v is Half an Odd Integer .—This is an 
important case, since these particular Bessel functions can be 
expressed in finite form by elementary functions. Consider, for 
instance, Eq. (2.1) with v = 


^ + is + G “ ^ “ 


(4.3) 


The substitution 

y = zx~^ 

'delds the differential equation for z 

d^z 


dx^ 


+ 2 ! = 0 


(4.4) 


Hence, z = A cos a; + jB sin x, and the general solution oi 
Eq. (4.3) becomes 

y == --^(A cos x B sin x) (4.5) 

Consequently, the functions Jy,{x) and must have the 
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form (4.5). They are given by 


= 


sin X 




and — 


cos X 




X 


(4.6) 


The standard form for the function of the order ^ of the second 
kind is, according to Eq. (3.3), 


YyAx) = 


-1 
sin ^‘ir 




In the same way when v = n ^ where n is any integer, the 
Bessel functions are reduced to sums of simple polynomials in 
1 fx multiplied by sin x and cos a:, respectively. For example. 


and 




Jt^ix) 

J —w(^) 


•\/^TrX 
1 


(4.7) 


1 r/3 A . 3 I 

iTTX L \^ / ^ J 

-, - sin a? + — 1^ cos a;] 

ViTra; / J 


A more complete list of these functions will be found in Gray, 
Mathews and MacRobert, Treatise on Bessel Functions and 
Their Application to Physics,” page 17. 

The standard form for the corresponding function of the second 
kind is [cf. Eq. (3.3)] 


Hence J(n+j6)(a;) and are two independent solutions 

of Bessel's equation of the order n + 

6. Modified Bessel Functions.—If we put into Eq. (3.8) 
k = i, we are led to the equation 

S+iS-('+S>-« <“> 

A solution of this equation is found by replacing x in the power 
series representing Jy(jx) by ix. Hence, Jy{ix) is a solution 
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standard fom is taken as the 

It is known as the B 

». It is a real funrfff^ Be^^dfur^ion of the first Und of order 

(5.1) is kiiown as the modified solution of Eq. 

and is generally defined by fy>nctton of the second hind 

The general solution of Eq. ( 5 . 1 ) jg 

y = AI,ix) + 

It can also be shown that we have 

ir. 




(5.2) 


(6.3) 


(6.4) 


“f® the ei^* type; their behavior is 

by their a^ptotle‘si;rS““;r:^^^^^ JSv? 


■\/ 2 ^ 


For X > 0 , we have 
and 


^oCx) 


J^o(xy ^ yj^e~- 

io(6i=i 


(5.5) 


^„(.)^_log|_^ ( 6 . 6 ) 

plotted in Kg 6 1 

to the relation between .I„(^) and . 7 ^ W ^ 


dIo(x) 

dx 


di(.x) 


(6.7) 


6- Tables and Notn-K/xn^ a 

ia the literature either in the elW is no imanimity 

the Eessel functions or in the choioe°of tl st^dard forms of 

m nne choice of the symbols representing 
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them. For the reader’s convenience we compiled in a compara¬ 
tive table the definitions and notations of the books listed at 
the end of this chapter. A few remarks for the use of this table 
appear necessary; 

a. The Bessel function of the first hind is defined and denoted 
in the same way by nearly all authors. 

h. For the Bessel function of the second kind, i.e., for a second 
independent solution of Bessel’s differential equation, Weber 
suggested the function that we defined by Eq. (3.3) and denoted 
by F„(x). Neumann introduced as the second independent 
solution a function that is a linear combination of our Jy(x) and 



y„(x), viz., ^Yy{x) 4 - (log 2 However, some German 

authors use the term Neumann’s function for any form of the 
second independent solution. 

c. The German authors do not use the term modified Bessel 
functions; they consider them as Bessel or Hankel functions 
of an imaginary argument. 

References 1 to 4 listed at the end of this chapter contain 
tables and charts for Bessel functions of different kinds; the tables 
contained in references 1 and 2 are especially comprehensive. 
The lack of standardized notation is an impediment in the use of 
such tables. We hope that the table of equivalence of symbols 
given below will be helpful for the reader. 
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Tables of Eqtjivalbn'cej of Symbols fob Bessshl Functions_ 


Function, of second kind 

(Weber). 

Function of second kind 


Modified function of first 

kind.. 

Modified function of second 


This book 

Jahnke-Emde 

Me- 

Lach¬ 

lan 




Y.ix) 

iV„(a;) 

Y^(x) 

+ aog2 


YuM 

Ip(x) 

i~’'Jy(ix') 

I.W 

Ky(x) 


KyCx) 

i ~ ~ 


Wat¬ 

son 

Whit¬ 

taker 

Wat¬ 

son 

J,.ix) 

Jyix) 

Yp(x) 

Yyix) 


Y^^\x) 

Ipix) 

Iv(jc) 

K^ix) 

Ky{x) 

cos VTT 


Gray, Mathews, 
MacRoV>ert 



7. Some Equivalent Forms of Bessel’s Differential Equation. 
The differential equation 


V x-L rv 

dx^ xdx ^ 


(7.1) 


where a and 6 are constants, is equivalent to Bessel’s differential 
equation (1.1). If we substitute 


y — x^z 

we have, by differentiation of (7.2), 


(7.2) 


(7.3) 
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Substituting (7.2) and (7.3) in Eq. (7.1), we obtain 
a:" ^2 + («^ + ^v)x^-^ ^ -f- {bx^ + [(a - l)v + v^] 


It is seen that if we put 
or 


CL -f- Hv = 1 



= 0 
( 7 . 4 ,) 


and divide Eq. (7.4) by x", we obtain 

dH 


dx^ 


+ 


1 da; , A v^\ _ „ 
X dx "^ \ x^/ 


(7.5) 


According to Eq. (3.9) the general solution of Eq. (7.5) is 


z = Z„{x^b) 

provided the symbol Zp denotes the general solution of Bessel's 
differential equation of vth order. Hence, the solution of Eq. 
(7.1) is given by 

y = x^Zp{x\/b) (7.6) 

where v = i-—For example, when a = 0 then v = \’ and 
the solution of the equation 


is given by 


d^y 

dx2 


-\-by = 


0 


y = x^^Zy^{x'\/b) 


We remember that [cf. Eq. (4.5)] 


Z^(x) = — -p:z {A cos X B sin x) 

V X 


and, therefore, 

y = A' cos x-\/b H- B' sin x-s/b 

where A' and B' are constants. 

Bessel’s equation of zero order can be written in the form: 



+ X2/ = 0 


(7.7) 
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We generalize this expression and write 

d 
dx 


( 


a?*” -f- cx'^y = 0 


dy 

dXj 


(7.8) 


We shall show that Eq. (7.8) is equivalent to a BesseFs equation 
whose order depends on the exponents m and n. Let us introduce 
a new independent variable t by putting x = t*. Then 

dx = dt 

and we obtain 

_(7.9) 


dx 


dt 


Introducing x = and (7.9) into Eq. (7.8), this equation 
becomes 


1 i,/1 M 

dt\oi dt) 


4 - ct^ = 0 


or 


^y. S!^ - ^ ^ = 0 (7.10) 

t dt 


It is evident that if we put ci.(ri — m + 2 ) — 2 = 0 or 

2 


Oi = 


(7.11) 


n — m + 2 

Equation (7.10) is reduced to the form (7,1), and we obtain 

(7.12) 


^ <»(m - 1) + 1 dy _ 

+ t di + ^ “ 


According to Eq. (7.6), the solution of this equation is 

y = t^Zvitar^/ c) 

1 — m 


where 


~ = , o 

2 ^ n — m + 2 


Hence, returning to the independent variable x, by substituting 


t = a:“, the solution of Eq. (7.8) is 


where 


y = af^Z 

1 — m 

V — -J—^7 

■n. — w 4- 2 


(7.13) 


1 

ct 


n — m 


+• 1 » 


and 


V 

oc 


1 — m* 


2 ‘ - a 2 

* This solution bre£^ down^if m = n -h 2, but in this case Eq. (7.8) 
becomes a differential equation .with constant coefficients if we substitute 
u — log X instead of x as independent variable. 
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Consider, for example, the equation 


d^y 

dx^ 


+ xy — 0 


(7.14) 


In this case m = 0, n =1, and c = 1; therefore, a = = -y, 

and the solution becomes 


y = x^^Zy^i^x^) (7.15) 

or 

y = Ax^Jy^(%x^^) H- Bx^Yh(.%x^) (7.16) 

This solution may also be found as follows: According to Eqs. 
(2.4) and (2.6), if v is not an integer, BessePs equation of the 
order v has two independent solutions beginning with x^ and 
x~^. Taking into account that the independent variable is xi^^, 
the solutions Zj^d-a:^) will have the form: 

77i = x^{aQ + + a^x^ + * * • ) 

and 

rj2 = + • * • ) 

Substituting these expressions in Eq. (7.15), we obtain the solu~ 
tions of (7.14) in the form: 

2/1 = a;(ao + aio^ + + * • ' ) (7.17) 

and 

2/2 = 5o + hxx?’ -h 4- • • ■ (7.18) 


The coefficients ai, aa, . . . and 6 i, 62 , . . • can be determined 
directly from Eq. (7.14). Substituting (7.18), for example, in 
Eq. (7.14), we have 

2 * 36i -f- 60 ~ 0, 5 ■ 662 4“ 5i “ 0, ... 


or 

2/2 = 



a? x^ . 

2*3*5-6-8-9"‘" 



(7.19) 


In a similar way we obtain for the solution which starts with 
the first power of x 


2/1 


= Uoa;^! — 




+ 


X' 


3*4 ' 3 


x^ 


3 • 4 • 6 • 7 • 9 • 10 


4” 


) 


(7.20) 


In some cases it will be convenient to determine the con¬ 
stants ao and 60 directly from the boundary conditions, and 
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use the series (7.19) and (7.20). However, if x is large, the 
convergence of the series becomes poor, and it will be more 
practical to identify the solutions as Bessel functions and use 
the tabulated values. 


Problems 

1- Knd the general solution of 

d ( dy\ 

2. Kot the functions 

y = J'oCipa) 
y = Yo(x^) 

3. Solve graphically the equation 

Joix) = ix 

4 . Find the general solution of the equation 

^ 7» 

X dx V ^ 

where h and a are constants. 

5. Find the general solution of 


da;® X dx 


Bira: Multiply the equatiou by a power of * e„ that it takes the form 

d f dy\ 

= 0 

6. Find the general solutions of 


and 


d®y 3 dy 

da:® a; ^ 




7. Find the general solution of 

^ , 1 dy , 1 


da; ~ JS' = 0 


dx^ 


I ^ 


Bint: Try a particular eolutiou of the form: 

8. iSxparui the erpoueutial fuuetions aad e “5 a ■ r 

e in a senes of ascendin g 
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powers of - xt, — respectively, and show that the coefficients of t, t*. 

' in the product of the two infinite’ series are equal to J'o(a:), Ji (a?), . 

9 . Verify that the differential equation 

(1 - a;®) ^ - 2x^ + 6y = 0 
dx^ dx 

has a solution of the form y — x^ — a. Determine the value of o. 

10 . Find the particular solutions of the differential equation 


(1 - x^) 


dx^ 


2x^4- + X)y 

dx 


0 


which have the values y — \ for x = 1, dy/dx — 0 for x = 0, when n = 0, 
n = 2, and n = 4. Find the particular solutions of the same equations 
which have the values 2/ = 0 for x = 0 and y = 1 for x *= 1, when n — 1, 
n = 3, and n = 5. 

Hint: Try a solution in the form of a power series expansion 

2/ = ao 4- aix 4“ 02®* 4- • ■ * 7 


and determine the coefficients by substitution in the differential equation. 
The series will be found to contain a finite number of terms, i.e., the solutions 
asked for are polynomials. They are known as Legendre’s polynomials. 

11 . For one of the natural oscillations of a circular membrane of radius a 
the deflection w is given by the formula 



sin 29 


where r and 6 are polar coordinates in the plane of the membrane and ot 2 
is the second root of the equation J^ix) — 0. Show that the nodal lines 
(-u) =0) of the membrane are a circle and two perpendicular diameters. 
Plot the lines of constant height for w =0.1, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, —0.1, —0.2, —0.3, 
and —0.4, using the tables for Bessel functions of the first kind and second 
order. 
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CHAPTER III 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF DYNAMICS 

In this sense rational mechanics will be the science of motions 
resulting from any forces whatsoever, and of the forces required to 
produce any motions, accurately proposed and demonstrated. 

Cambridge, College of the Holy Trinity, 1686. 

Is. Newton. 

Introduction.—In this chapter the fundamental notions and 
principles of the mechanica rationalis are reviewed first from the 
viewpoint of Newton^s laws of motion. The equations of motion 
are applied to a single mass point, to a system of mass points, 
and to rigid bodies. As an example of the dynamics of rigid 
bodies the fundamentals of the theory of the gyroscope are 
treated. In the second part of the chapter the equilibrium and 
the motion of arbitrary systems are considered from the view¬ 
points of the principle of virtual displacement and the principle 
of d^Alembert. In the last section Lagrange^s equations of 
motion are deduced. A section on the elements of vector algebra 
is, also, included in this chapter. 

1. Newton’s Laws of Motion. — Newton’s first law of motion is 
often called the law of inertia. It was stated by Newton in the 
following form: 

Every body persists in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a straight line except insofar as it may be compelled by force 
to change that state.” 

The fundamental principle that is announced by this law 
and underlies our whole conception of dynamics was first dis¬ 
covered by Galileo Galilei (1664-1642). Before him, the 
opinion prevailed that motion could be maintained only by a 
permanent application of force. Most previous thinkers con¬ 
nected the force with the speed or the velocity of the moving 
body; Galilei first connected it with the change of the velocity, 
f.e., with the acceleration. Newton (1643-1727) specified 
the relation between the force and the rate of change of velocity 

in the following way. He defines the quantity of motion, or, 

70 
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using modern terminology, the momentum, of a body as the 
product of its mass and its velocity. Then he announces that 
the rate of change of momentum is proportional to the force 
applied to the body, and it takes place in the direction of the 
straight line in which the force acts. This is known as Newto'n/s 
second law. 

The third law of motion is called the law of action and reaction. 
It refers to the forces acting between bodies which belong to 
the same mechanical system and states that the force exerted 
by a body A on a body B is equal and opposite in direction to 
the force exerted by B on A, and both forces act along the same 
line. 

2. Addition and Multiplication of Vectors.—In modern 
terminology the velocity and the force are vectors; the mass is a 
scalar. A scalar is a quantity that is completely determined by its 
magnitude. A quantity that is determined by magnitude and 
direction is called a vector. A vector quantity is represented 
geometrically by a line segment whose length is equal, in some 
convenient scale, to the magnitude and whose direction— 
indicated by an arrow—is given by the direction of the vector 
quantity. Multiplication of a vector by a scalar changes 
the magnitude of the vector but does not change its direction. 
The momentum is the product of mass and velocity; hence, the 
velocity and the momentum are vectors having the same direc¬ 
tion. Newton\s second law states that the rate of change of 
the momentum vector per unit time is equal to the force. Or, 
written in vectorial form, 

^ {mv) = P (2.1) 


where m is the mass, v is the velocity, and F is the force vector. 

The rate of change of the momentum is the limit of the ratio 
of the change of the vector mv during the time between t and 
t At to the time interval A^: 


d ,. A{mv) 

dt 


( 2 . 2 ) 


Hence, we must first define the change of the vector mv', it is 
the vectorial difference between the vector mv observed at the 
time t -I- At and the same vector observed at the time t. VTe 
call the vector whose components are equal to ax 
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a* — hx, where a*, Ou, a* aiwf 6», by, h» are the components of d 
and h, respectively, the difference 5 —* 5. It is seen from Fig. 
(2.1) that if the vector d is represented by OA and the vector 

E by OB, the difference c = a — 5 is represented by the line BA. 
We call the,vector whose components are equal to the sum of 
the components of two vectors the sum of the two vectors. For 
example, 5 = 5 + 5. We obtain the line representing the 
vector d by drawing the line OB, representing the vector 5, and 
then drawing the line BA, representing 5, from the end point 

of the vector The line connecting the origin of 5 with the 

end point of 5 gives the vector a = 5 + 5. The addition of 
vectors is a commutative operation: a = 5 + c = 5 + 5. 



Fig. 2.1.—Sub¬ 
traction of vectors; 
c — a —6 , 


A 



Fig. 2.2.—The 
scalar product of 
two vectors: & • b 
= OA-OB-cob d. 


If OB is the momentum vector at the time t and OA the 
momentum vector at the time t + At, the difference BA is the 
change of the momentum vector in the time interval At, and, 

d 

therefore, Um^-^ = ^(mS). This quantity is equal to the 

force P. The vector ~BA is approximately equal to F At if is 
small. 

It is seen that if the magnitude of the momentum vector 
remains constant and only its direction changes, the force is 
normal to the momentum. If the direction of the momentum 
remains constant and its magnitude changes, force and momen¬ 
tum have the same direction. 

In further developments of this chapter we shall encounter 
products of vectors. We distinguish between the scalar -product 
and the vector product. The scalar product 5 • 5 is a scalar equal 
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Fig. 2.3. —The vec¬ 
tor product d X & is a 
vector normal to d 

and 2>; its magnitude 
is twice the area 
OAB. 


to the magnitude of a multiplied by the projection. OB' of 5 upon 
a, or to the magnitude of h multiplied by the projection OA' of 
d upon h. If we denote the angle between d and h by 6 (Fig. 2 . 2 ), 
both definitions give the value |al| 6 | cos 6 for d • h. It is seen 
that d ' b = b ' d, i.e., the scalar multiplication is also a com¬ 
mutative operation; for d • d we write (a)^. 

The vector product d X b is a v ector which is normal to the 
plane passing through OA and OB, where d = OA and S — OB 
(Fig. 2.3). Its direction is determined such ^ 

that for an observer looking in the direction 
of the vector a X 5 a clockwise turn through 
an angle less than 180® brings the vector 
d into the direction b. Its magnitude is equal 
to twice the area of the triangle OAB or 
equal to OA multiplied by the normal dis- 
tan ce BB' between the point B and the line 

OA, or to OB multiplied by the normal dis¬ 
tance A A' between the point A and the line 

OB. It is seen that according to this defini¬ 
tion d 'Kb — —b X d, i.e., d X b and b X d 
have the same magnitudes but opposite directions. 

The scalar product of two parallel vectors is equal to the 
product of the magnitudes of the vectors. The scalar product of 
two vectors that are perpendicular to each other is zero. The 
vector product of two parallel vectors is zero, and the magnitude 
of the vector product of two perpendicular vectors is equal to the 
product of the magnitudes of the vectors. 

The three components of d X h are Oybg — aj^y, azbg, — ajbz, 
and aj)y — Oyb^. The following method is useful for the com¬ 
putation of these components: We denote the “unit vector'' 
in the a:-direction by I, in the y-direction by J, in the ^-direction 
by Ic. Since i, j and Ic are normal to each other, 

i'j= 3 ’lc = k- l = 0, and (t)® — (j)* = (ky = 1; 

furthermore, I X j = k, 3 X k — 1,, and k X ^ = 3. Taking 
these relations into account, we can carry out formally all 
arithmetical operations involving additions and multiplications 
of vectors. For example, 

a ■ b = (a^'T -I- OvJ + a*fc) • {bj, + by3 -f- bzk) 

— djbx dy^y 


(2.3) 
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rhe vector product 

a X 5 2 + OiJ -f ajc) X (Jbji + hyj + hji) 

{ayb, - aj)y')i -f- (a,b^ - aA)J + (aj>y - (2.4 

for without difficulty the following rul 

lor triple vector products: 

_ a X (6 X c) = S(d • c) — c(a • 5) (2.5 

tant re^lt vector product we obtain an impor 

An infini+Aci* rate of change of an arbitrary vector a 

nente^ertt consists of two compo 

ents. one m the direction of the vector and one normal to it 

■^n The first component is equal tc 

the change of the magnitude jd 
of the vector, the second can b( 
^®^^ved by an infinitesimal rota¬ 
tion around an axis which is 
perpendicular to d. If the 
angle of rotation is Ack, we 
A<^ Ao :/At = c5 the angular 

velocity. We consider the angu¬ 
lar velocity co as a vector whose 
direction coincides with the axis 

observer looking in the direetiori ri/n, 

clockwise. The rate of change of a dlTtrih"® rotation appears 
to <W X a. This re^nU ixriii f+ rotation is equal 

3. Motion of a l^irMass 

second law first to a single mass Newton’s 

mass points. then to a system of n 

X, y, and z, its wdorfty comM^nteb'* t>y 

the components of the mom^nt^iS of fh7 

to the above definition are mv -m according 

second law states that ^ Newton's 

~dt ^ 

% ^mvy) = Y 
d , 

dt ^ 



Fio. 3.1. The three components M the 
velocity vector. 


(3.1) 
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where X, Y, and Z are the components of the force applied to m. 

The velocity components v*, Vy, and z;* are equal to the derivar 
tives of X, y, and z with respect to the time; hence, Eq. (3.1) 
can also be written in the form: 


= ^ (3.2) 


If the mass is invariable with time, the Eqs. (3.1) and (3.2) 
become 


d^x 


dt 


dt^ 

d^z 


(3.3) 


'^ITt = 


The vector with the components dvx/dt, dvy/dt, dvz/dt is 
called the acceleration vector. Equation (3.3) states that in the 
case of constant mass the force is equal to the product of mass 
and acceleration. 

To write the Eqs. (3.1), (3.2), and (3.3) in vector form we 
introduce the radius vector f, whose components are x, z; 
then the velocity vector v = drfdt. According to Eq. (3.1) 
we have 


If m is constant, we obtain 


(3.4) 


dv d^f fs 
^dt = 


(3.5) 


The vector dvjdt = dHJdt'^ is the acceleration vector, whose 
components are d^x/dt'^, d^y/dt^j d^z/dt‘^. If the magnitude of 
V is constant, the acceleration vector is normal to the velocity 
vector. 

We now define the moment of a force F with respect to an 
arbitrary point P (Fig. 3.2) by the vector product PA X F 
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where ^4 is any point on the line of action of the force Accord¬ 

ing to this dejSnition the moment of the force P with respect to 
P is a vector normal to the plane that goes through the line of 
action of P and the point P. Its magnitude is equal to the force 
multiplied by the normal distance n between P and the line of 
action of F. It is seen that the moment thus defined is independ¬ 
ent of the choice of A. 

For example, the moment of the force P with respect to the 
origin of the coordinate system is equal to the vector product 



ZC/treaPBC) 

y 


^ ^ JT- 

G. 3.2. The moment of the force F "with respect to a point P. 

f “ radius vector of an arbitrary point on 
tne line of action of the force. The components of this vector 
produrt JW =yz- zY, My = zX- xZ, and M. = xY - yX, 
tho f ™ the components of the moment M or the moments of 
OT^ripte^ ^ indicated by the 

uef moment of a force, we oaU the vector prod- 

of momeL^“®fTf vector the moment 

Denotine the m respect to the origin. 

Ue^tmg the moment of momentum by R, we have ff = f X mv. 

momenZi^°’^-W^ob^;*^* of change of the moment of 


(2f 

— di ^ X V = 0; on the other hand, i(mv) = P 

[Eq. (3.4)], and thus we obtain 


dH 

^ X P 


(3.6) 
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or, in. other words, the rate of change of the moment of momen¬ 
tum of a mass point with respect to the origin O is equal to the 
moment of the force with respect to the same point. 

Let us assume that M = 0, i.e., the moment of the force F 
with respect to the origin O vanishes. This is the case if is a 
so-called central force whose line of action passes through the 
origin. According to Eq. (3.6), under the action of central 
forces the moment of momentum of a mass point with respect 
to the force center is invariable. It follows that the path 
described by a mass point under action of a central force is always 
a plane curve; it lies in the plane perpendicular to the moment 
of momentum vector. The theorem of the conservation of the 
moment of momentum is sometimes called the Law of Areas 
because the magnitude of the moment of momentum is equal 
to the product of the mass and twice the area swept over in unit 

time by the radius vector OP. The law of areas—with reference 
to the motion of the planets around the sun—was first discovered 
by Kepler (1571—1630) {KeplePs first law), based on the analysis 
of observations made by Tycho Brahe (1546—1601). 

4. Application of Newton’s Laws to a System of Mass Points.— 
Denote the masses of n mass points* by mi, ma, . . . , m„, the 
mass of the ith mass point by m*-, its radius vector by ft, and its 
velocity by v*. Furthermore, denote the force applied to mi 
from outside the mechanical system by Fi, and the force exerted 
by the mass point m* on the mass point m,: by Fik. Then, 
according to Newton’s second law, the equation of motion of 
the zth mass point is 



We call Fi an external force, and the PikS, the internal forces. 
The application of Newton’s third law leads us to important 
conclusions which hold for an arbitrary system of mass points. 

a. First, we add the Eqs. (4.1). Since, according to Newton’s 
third law, Fik = ~Pki, the internal forces drop out, and we 
obtain 




(4.2) 
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We call the vector sum of all momentum vectors the total 
or resultant momentum of the system. Equation (4.2) announces 
the following theorem: The rate of change of the total momentum 
of the system ts equal to the resultant of the external forces and is 
independent of the internal forces. 

The vector sum of all external forces applied to the system 
is called the resultant of the external forces. 

b. Second, we calculate the rate of change of the moment of 
momentum of an arbitrary mass point me. This, according to 
Eq. (3.6), is equal to the moment of the external and internal 
forces applied to m*. The moments, being defined as vectors, 
follow the addition law of vectors, and we call the vector sum of 
two or more moments the resultant moment. Thus the rate of 
change of the resultant moment of momentum of the whole system 
of n mass points is equal to the resultant moment of all the 
external and internal forces. In accordance with Newton^s third 
law the internal forces appear twice but with opposite signs. 
Hence, we obtain the theorem that the rate of change of the resultant 
moment of momentum of a system of mass points with respect to an 
arbitrary point is equal to the resultant moment of the external forces 
and is independent of the internal forces. 

In mathematical form: 

mi(fi X Vi) = ^ 

In summarizing the results of this section, it appears that 
both the resultant momentum and the resultant moment of 
momentum of an arbitrary system are independent of the internal 
forces. 

If we apply Eqs. (4.2) and (4.3) to the equilibrium of arbitrary 
mass systems, it follows that the resultant and the resultant 
moment of the external forces must vanish if the system is 
in equilibrium. If, for example, three forces are acting on an 
arbitrary system, they have to pass through one point if the 
system is to be in eqinlibrium. 

6. Mass Center (Center of Gravity).—^The point C, defined by 
its coordinates, 

_ TimiPCj __ '^miyi EniiZi 

Xnti ’ ® Emi 


(5.1) 
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or by its radius vector 


Tc = 


'2mi 


(5.2) 


is called the mass center, or center of gravity, of the system of 
n mass points. Evidently Xc, 2/c, represent certain mean 
values of the coordinates Xi, yi, Zi where every point enters into 
the averaging process with a weight proportional to its mass. 
The expression center of gravity refers to the fact that in a homo¬ 
geneous gravity field the resultant of the gravity forces acting on 
the masses mi, mg, - • • , passes through the mass center. 

We shall assume that the masses mi, . . . , mn are constant 
and denote the total mass 'Lm.i by m. Introducing the coordi¬ 
nates of the mass center into Eq. (4.2), we obtain the following 
equation: 



The motion of the mass center follows the law of motion of a 
single mass point having a mass equal to the total mass of the system 
under the action of the resultant of all external forces applied to 
the system. 

We now introduce the coordinates of the mass center into the 
expression for the moment of momentum of a mass system. 

The resultant moment of momentum of the system is equal to 

H — X{fi'X. miVi) (5.4) 

We substitute into this expression — fc + where is 
the radius vector of the mass center and is the radius vector 
drawn from the mass center to the mass point m*. Then we 
obtain 

H — fc X XniiVi -h S(fi X m^Vi) (6.5) 


We call the second term the motnent of momentum of the system 
with respect to the mass center and denote it by Ho- Thus 
Eq. (5.5) becomes 

R = He H- fc X (5.6) 


Bv differentiation 


dH 

dt 


dt dt ^ ^ 


miVi + f c X 


(5.7) 
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According to the definition of the center of gravity 



and, therefore, the vector product 



We are left with 



(5.8) 


(5.9) 


On the other hand, the resultant moment of the external forces 
is equal to 

il? = 2(f.- X Pd = 2[(?. + fd X Pi] (5.10) 

We denote the sum S(fi X by Me] it represents the moment 
of the forces with respect to the mass center. By comparison 
of (6.9) and (5.10) we obtain 

^ = Me (5-11) 

Hence, the rate of change of the resultant moment of momen¬ 
tum with respect to the mass center is equal to the resultant 
moment of the external forces with respect to the same point. 
The importance of this theorem consists in the fact that using the 
center of gravity we can refer the moments to a point moving 
with the system instead of a point fixed in space. This simplifies 
the calculation in cases in which the motion consists of both 
translation and rotation of the system. 

Bet us now refer the motion of the system to a coordinate 
system 0 , 17 , |*, which performs a pure translation. Its origin 
is denoted by Q. Tor instance, we can identify Q with one of the 
mass points of the system, but not necessarily with the mass 
center C. We denote the velocity vector of Q by vq, the radius 
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vector of an arbitrary mass point m in the moving system by f, 
its velocity relative to the moving system by v — df/dt. Then 
the velocity of m relative to a fixed system is equal to vq v. 
Hence, according to Newton’s first law of motion, 


dvQ 

dt 


I d/d 


or 

m.- 

Therefore, Newton’s law holds for a motion relative to the moving 
coordinate system, if we introduce an additional force equal to the 
negative product of the mass and the acceleration of the origin Q 
of the moving coordinate system. Consequently, if we refer 
coordinates, velocities, accelerations, and moments to the mov¬ 
ing system, all the conclusions of this and the previous sections 
concerning mass systems remain valid provided we assume that 
an additional force equal to the negative product of the mass and 
the acceleration of the system of reference acts on each mass point. 

Since these additional forces are all parallel aixd their magni¬ 
tudes are proportional to the masses on which they act, their 
resultant is equal to the negative product of the total mass and the 
acceleration of the origin Q. Hence, the motion of the mass 
center is determined by the equation 

( 2 -) § = 2 ^ - ( 2 -) 


where fe and Vo 


dvc 

dt 


denote the radius vector and velocity of 


the mass center relative to the moving coordinate system. 

The rate of change of the moment of momentum H of the mass 
system with respect to Q is given by the equation 


~ = St- (2 X w) 

where M is the moment of the forces with respect to the origin Q. 

It is seen from (5.14) that the rate of change of the moment of 
momentum with respect to the moving origin is equal to the 
moment of the external forces either if the mass center is chosen 
as origin (fc = 0), or if the coordinate system is translated with a 
velocity of constant magnitude and direction {dvq/dt = 0). 
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These results are of fundamental importance in problems of 
relative Tootion. If a rotating coordinate system is used as a 
system of reference, further additional forces must be introduced. 
They are equal to the negative products of the masses and the 
accelerations caused by the rotation of the coordinate system. 

Let us assume that the coordinate system rotates with a con¬ 
stant angular velocity Q around a fixed axis. We denote the 
radius vector of a mass point m drawn from the origin in the 
rotating coordinate system by r, the relative velocity of the mass 
point by df/dt. Then the absolute velocity of the mass point 

is equal to ~ ^ X r. The absolute acceleration d is 

obtained in the simplest way by drawing the vector Va from the 
origin and computing the absolute velocity of its end point: 

We have, therefore, 

^ = 4 (S + a X f) + a X (f + S X f) 

= ^ X § + a X § + a X (ii X f) 

The first term is the acceleration relative to the rotating coordi¬ 
nate systemj the rest of the expression is the acceleration due to 
the rotation of the system of reference. Hence, to comply with 
Newton's law we have to assume that a force equal to 

—m j^2^a X + a X (a X r) 1 


acts on every mass point m. The term -2TO^a X is known 

as the Coriolis force; it is perpendicular to the angular velocity 
^the coordiimte system and the relative velocity of the point. 
The tern m[Q X (Q X r)] is known as the centrifugal force; it is 
^r^ndicular to the axis of rotation, directed outward, and equal 

the axis of 

rotation and the square of the angular velocity 12.. 

6 . Motion of a Rigid Body.-^Phe Eqs. (4.2) and (4.3) are in 
general not sufficient to determine the motion of the system of 
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mass points. To determine the j)ath of each mass we must 
take into account the forces acting between the masses. How¬ 
ever, in the case of a rigid system they determine the motion 
completely. We call a system of n points rigid if the mutual 
distances between the points are invariable. The motion of such 
a system can be described by a translation of the center of gravity 
and a rotation around the same point. The motion of the center 
of gravity is determined by Eq. (5.3); the rotation, by Eq. 
(5.11). 

Let us first consider the so-called plane motion of a rigid 
system or a rigid body. In this ii 
case all points of the body 
move in parallel planes, e.g., in 
planes parallel to the xy plane 
of a fixed coordinate system 
(Fig. 6.1). To describe the 
motion of the body we intro¬ 
duce a coordinate system 77 , 
f, which remains parallel to x, 

2 /, z, but whose origin is fixed to 
the center of gravity of the 
body. Then the motion is 
completely determined if we 
know the velocity components 

= dxcfdt and Vyc — dyddi and the angular velocity co = dip/dt, 
with which the body rotates around the f-axis. 

To obtain the equations of motion we calculate the components 
of the momentum and of the moment of momentum. The x- and 
2 /-components of the momentum are mva>c and mvycj respectively, 
where m is the mass of the body; the ^-component is equal to 
zero. The only component of the moment of momentum which 
is different from zero is the z-component. We choose the mass 
center as point of reference. Then the z-component of the 
moment of momentum is equal to = Xrimiri<a = 
where Vi is the distance of an arbitrary point from the ^-axis. 
We call the quantity /{• = the moment of inertia of the 

body with respect to the ^-axis. 

The equations of motion are 

dv<cc 



Fig. 6.1. —Plane motion of 
body referred to a coordinate system 
whose origin is fixed at the center of 
gravity. 


m 


dt 


- X 
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= r (6.1) 

. doi 

^ dt ~ 

In these equations X and Y denote the components of the result¬ 
ant force, Me the moment of the forces with respect to the i"-a3ds. 

The rotation around a fixed axis is a special case of plane 
motion. In this case it is more convenient to choose the fixed 
axis as axis of reference for the moment of momentum and for 
the moment of the forces. The equation of motion is given by 

= ( 6 . 2 ) 

i.e.f the angular acceleration is equal to the moment of the forces 
with respect to the axis of rotation divided by the inertia moment 
with respect to the same axis. 

Another important example, which belongs to this section, is 
the motion of a rigid body around a fixed point. In this case we 
choose the fixed point as the origin of the coordinate system. The 
moment of momentum H, with respect to this point, is equal to 

R = Emiifi X vf) (6.3) 

motion of a rigid body around a fixed point may be con¬ 
sidered at any instant as a mere rotation around an instantaneous 
axM passmg through the fixed point. To be sure, the position of 
is, in general, variable both in space and in relation to the 
However, if we denote the angular velocity of the rotation 
aro^d the instantaneous axis by w, then the velocity of an 
arbitrary point P is given by 


other words, the velocity vector is equal to the vector product of 
the <o vector and the radius vector. 

Ihitroducing the expression (6.4) into Eq. (6.3), and applying 

the rule given by Eq. (2.5), we obtain 

R = X (« X f.)] = • w) 

or, in components, 


X IxOix IxyCay — IxzOOz 

^ ^ -f- ly<ay — 


(6.5) 
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where 

Ix — 2/771t(2/f “h S?) Ixy ~ lyx ~ ^"ffliX^yi 

ly = + xf) lyz = Izy == '2,m^yiZi ( 6 . 6 ) 

Ig = ^Z'?) -^*a ~ -^*a ~ '^TfliZiXi 

Ix, ly, Ig are called the moments of inertia with respect to 

the axes indicated by the subscripts. They are equal to the 
sum of the masses multiplied by the squares of their distances 
from the respective axes of reference. J*y, lyg, Izx are called 
the 'products of inertia. 

The motion of the body is determined by the vector equation 
dSfdt = M or, written in components, 


dHx 

dt 



— j\^ 

dt 


V) 


dHz 

dt 


= Mg 


(6.7) 


where M is the moment of the forces with respect to the fixed 
point. 

However, the practical use of the Eqs. (6.7) is limited, because 
the inertia moments are referred to axes fixed in space and are, 
therefore, variable. Euler transformed the Eqs. (6.7) in such a 
way that both the components of the angular velocity w and the 
inertia moments are referred to axes moving with the body. 
The reader interested in Euler^s equation may consult any book 
on analytical mechanics. 

7. The Gyroscope.—^Let us investigate an example of special 
interest for engineering, viz., the case of a body with axial sym¬ 
metry. Denoting the so-called body axes, i.e., the coordinate 
axes rigidly connected with the body, by the subscripts 1, 2, 3, 
the inertia moments with reference to such axes, Ii, 13 , Iz, and 
the products of inertia, J 12 , Itzj fl-re constants of the body 
depending on the location of the fixed point, on the orientation 
of the system of axes, and on the mass distribution in the body. 
It can be proved that for an arbitrary distribution of the mass it 
is always possible to find three axes pei’pendicular to each other 
such that the products of inertia vanish. We call such axes 
pri'ncipO'l inertia axes and the corresponding inertia moments 
A, B, and C the principal moments of inertia. 

Let us assume that two of the principal inertia moments are 
equal, for example, A — B. We call a rigid body of such mass 
distribution rotating around a fixed point a symmetrical top, or 
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symmetrical gyroscope. In thiH eaHo tlio thini princiiml axiti la 
called the axis of symmetry of the top. 



around the ^-nxis. 

Our first problem is to consider the possihiliiy of .siu’h motitm 
without the action of external forces, for i*xaiu'ph\ if the eeiitfr 
of gravity of the top coincides with the fixtHi point, untl m> other 

41 



Precession of a .ymmetncal top. DiaKrnm of momolit of iiiiiiuoutiim. 

the top. According to litiw. («. 7 ), if (i„. 
the moment of mn + oroes around the fixed point in zero, 
first emulate Z “ remains eonst.uK . W.- 

referred toleboVr^" 

aJ ^^e^r?irrXfr^Cn^Vhert'o^BthcT “’‘‘V 

> C IS the inertia inoiueiit 
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with respect to the axis of symmetry. We introduce a coordinate 
system 77, ^ (Fig. 7.2) such that the origin is at the fixed point, 
the i'-axis is the axis of symmetry of the top, and the $-axis is. 
normal to and lies in the plane. Then the angular velocity 
M, whose axis is the a-axis, gives us one component in the f-direc- 
tion, equal to cos 9, and one component in the ^direction 
equal to fj. sin 6. The corresponding contributions to the angular 
momentum are C/x cos 6 and Afi sin 6. Hence, the two compo¬ 
nents of the resultant angular momentum are + ^ cos 6) 
and A/jl sin $. 

The axis of symmetry and, therefore, the plane rotate in 
the space around the 2-axis. As was mentioned above, the condi¬ 
tion that the motion be possible for 
the case when the moment of the 
forces vanishes is that the resultant 
moment of momentum is constant 
as far as both its magnitude and its 
direction are concerned. This can 
occur only if the S vector coincides 
with the 2-axis, t.e., the sum of the 
components normal to 2 vanishes. 

Otherwise, the H vector would also 
rotate around the 2-axis. This con¬ 
dition yields the relation 

0(^8 -1- ju cos 0) sin 6 

— Aju sin 6 cos 0 = 0 (7.1) 

or 

~ coseC - A 

Equation (7.1) is called the condition of free precession. We 
notice that, for 0 < 90°, if A "> C, jj, and have the same sign; 
whereas, if A < <7, their signs are opposite. For 6 —»90°, 
M — ^ 00 - 

The second problem is to calculate the moment M which is 
necessary to maintain a precession with a certain angular velocity 
fi, which does not satisfy the condition (7.1). This moment is 
equal to the rate of change of the vector H. If the top performs 
a pure precession, the vector H rotates with the angular velocity 
M around the 2-axis, its magnitude being constant. Hence, 
il.TT /dt. the rate of change of H, is equal to JZ X H (Fig. 7.3). 



Fig. 7.3.—Precession, of a 
symmetrical top. Rate of 
change of the moment of 
momentum. 
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To calculate the magnitude of this vector product we take into 
account that the vector H is composed of the component 
= <^(0 +/* cos 0) in the ^-direction and the component 
= Afi sin ^ in the ^direction. We form the vector products 
of ju and these two components and obtain by addition 

M — (7(Q 4- cos e)fi sin 6 — Afi sin $ • fx cos B (7-3) 

The moment M acts around the 77-axis, which is normal to the 
plane. 

For d = 90°, we obtain 


M = CClfi (7.4) 

i.e., if the symmetry axis of the top is normal to the axis of 
precession, the moment necessary to maintain the precession is 

to the product of the inertia 
moment of the top, the angular velocity 
of the rotation of the top around its sym- 
metry axis, and the angular velocity of 
the precession. The moment —M is 
called the moment of precession or the 
gyroscopic moment, 

^ For example, if a shaft carrying a rotating 
disk is constrained to turn in a given plane, a 
moment Jlf, according to Eq. (7.4), must be 
exerted to keep the shaft in that plane. In 
of a 'W'ords, the disk will exert a moment — M 

on the bearings of the shaft unless the axis of 
rotation is aUowed to take the inclination 



Fig. 7.4.—Precession 
heavy top. 


corresDondm^+^+K*.^^^ « anowea to taice the inclination 

appUc^SnT^h 1 This effect ie used in many engincerinK 

tL auto^tirnSof for oompaes, the tum and bank indicator, 

torpSto^fo ^ the gyroecopic etabilieer for ehipe; 

of gravity of the top is at a distance I (Fig. 7.4) 

Introducing Af in Eq. (7.3), we obtain 

C;i(Q n cos 0) — An^ cos $ = Wl (7.5) 

n eJ"??? '■ IS'*',' 
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corresponding to the same inclination d. They are called the 
fast and the slow precessions. 

If 0 = 90®, i.e.j the axis of precession and the axis of symmetry 
are normal to each other, 

C}xQ, = Wl (7.6) 


In this case (Fig. 7.5), the moment of the weight of the top is 
balanced by the gyroscopic moment which is equal to the 
product of the inertia moment of the top around the f-axis, the 
angular velocity of the top Q around the same axis, and the angu¬ 
lar velocity [x of the precession. 

If 0 = 0, G and cannot be 
separated. The motion in the 
neighborhood of 0 = 0 is, however, 
of great importance for many appli¬ 
cations and will be investigated in 
Chapter VI. 

8. Work and Energy.—Consider 
the motion of a mass point under 
action of a force F whose components 
are X, Y, and Z. If the mass point 
moves in the time dt from the point 
X, y, z to the point x -h dx, y + dy, 
z dz, the work done by the fovce is defined by 



Fig. 7.5.—Balance between the 
gyroscopic moment of a heavy 
top pre cessing in a horizontal 
plane and the moment of its 
weight. 


dW = X dx + Y dy -Jr Z dz == F • ds 


( 8 . 1 ) 


where ds is the vector whose components are dx, dy, dz. Hence, 
the work is the scalar product of the force and the displacement; 
in other words, it is equal to the product of the force and the 
component of the displacement in the direction of the force 
(or the product of the displacement and the component of the 
force in the direction of the displacement). 

Substituting X, Y, and Z from Eq. (3.3), it is seen that the 
work done is equal to 


/d^x , 'd^y . ^ 

dW = m{ -77? dx -h -^2 ^2/ + ^ 


\dt^ 


dW = m 


/ d^x dx , d^y dy <Fz 
\ dt^ dt 




I 

dP dt dP 



dt 


( 8 . 2 ) 

(8.3) 


or 
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We call the product mass times one-half the square of the 
velocity the hifietic energy P oi the mass point- 

^-!"[(©■+@’+(S)'] 

Then comparing (8.3) and (8.4) it is seen that 

dW = dT 


This equation states that the change in the kinetic energy 
of the mass point is equal to the work done by the force applied 
to it. The kinetic energy increases if the work is positive, 
decreases if the work is negative. Let us assume the mass 
point moves from the point A., whose coordinates are x^, 2/a, and 
ZAi to the point Bj whose coordinates are xb, ys, and Zsi "the work 
done by the force F is given by the integral 


W = • ds 

or 

W = J^(X dx + Ydy A-Z dz) 


( 8 . 6 ) 


If the work depends on the coordinates of the end points 
only, we call the force acting on the mass point a conservative 
force. For example, the force due to gravity is conservative, 
since the work done is equal to the weight of the mass point 
multiplied by the difference in height between A and B, inde- 
I^endently of the path followed. Obviously, we can assume 
that when located at A the mass point possesses a certain 
capacity for doing work called its potential energy; if it descends 
from A to B, its capacity for doing further work is diminished 
by the amount of work done between A and B. Hence, if 
the potential energy of the mass point at A is equal to (7 a, and 
at B to Vb, the work is equal to the difference TJa — Vb. 

In general for the case of conservative forces we define the 
I)otential energy O' by 

dV = -dW = -(Xdx + YdyA-Zdz) (8.7) 

It foUows that x = -au/ax, r = -au/dy, z = -au/az, 
t.e., the com^nents of the force P are equal to the derivatives 
of the potential energy, taken with the negative sign. It is seen 
t at if X, Yj and Z are given functions of x, y, and an arbitrary 
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constant can be added to U. That is, the zero level of the noten 
tial energy can be arbitrarily chosen. For examnle if TJ ,•= 
chosen arbitrarily, > a is 


XJa. dx + Y dy + Z dz) 

From (8.5) and (8.7) it follows that 


( 8 . 8 ) 


d{T + t/) = 0, or T U = const. (8.9) 

The quantity T + U* is called the total energy of the mass 
point. If the mass point is subjected to conservative forces 
only, the sum of its 'potential and kinetic energies is constant. This 
theorem is called the law of conservation of energy. 

If the force F is nonconservative^ i.e.y if the work done between 
two points A and B depends on the path followed, we are unable 
to assign a definite value of the potential energy JJ to the position 
of the mass point, since, for example, from Eq. (8.8) we would 
obtain different values for Vb, depending on the path of integra¬ 
tion. We say that in this case the differential dW is not a 
perfect differential^ i.e., X, F, and Z cannot be expressed as 
derivatives of a function of re, y, and z. 

Our next aim is to calculate the work and the energy balance 
for a system of n mass points subjected to the action of external 
and internal forces. 

We define the total work of the external forces done in the 
time dt by 

dWe = sFi ■ d,fi 


where Pi is the external force acting on the mass point m,-, and 
fi is the radius vector drawn from the origin to the position of m,-. 

Substituting the value of Fi from Eq. (4.1), we obtain for 
constant masses mi 

n ti 71 

i = l 


The first sum on the right side is equal to 



d^ri 

Wdi 



<= 1 


i = l 
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or, if we call 

n » 

y , \ 9. i ^ 


T 


t-i 


the kinetic energy of the mass system, 


n 





( 8 . 11 ) 


1 ■« 1 


To evaluate the double summation, we remember that 

Fik ~ Phi} 

as a result of Newton’s third law. Hence, we have terms of the 
form Fik • (dfi — dfk). If we denote the vector connecting w* 
and rrik by fa,, df* — df» = dfi*,, and, therefore, 


n n 


n n 


Substituting (8.11) and (8.12) in Eq. (8.10), we obtain 


n n 


(8.13) 


<jTr. = dr + iX X 

1 /b*» 1 

The differential dft* of the vector is equal to the change of 
the distance between and m*. Hence, (8.12) is equal to the 
sum of the products of the internal forces and the chaiigt»s of 
the distances between the mass points. If the forc<^s dc^pend 
only on the distances between the mass points, we can introduce 
a function Ui of the distances, such that 


n n 


•g ^ ^ Pik ' dfik = —dUi 


(8.14) 


i-l 


and call Ui the internal potential energy of the system. Then 
Eq. (8.13) can be written in the form: 


dW, == dT + dUi 


(8.15) 


Now, if we suppose that the external forces are conservative, 
and that, therefore, their work is equal to the decrease of a 
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suitably defined external potential energy XJe, it follows from 
(8.15) that 

d{U, 4 - = 0 (8.16) 

Equation (8.16) announces the theorem of conservation of 
energy under assumption of conservative external and internal 
forces. 

The engineer is especially concerned with the internal energy 
of compressible fluids and of elastic solid bodies. In such prob¬ 
lems the internal forces will be replaced by continuously dis¬ 
tributed stresses. The change in the distances between discrete 
points will be replaced by certain quantities that measure the 
deformation of a continuous medium, e.g., the change of density of 
a fluid, the strain in an elastic body, etc. However, the gen¬ 
eral theorems presented in this and in the following sections 
do apply also—with certain changes in the terminology—to 
such continuous systems. It is evident that in the casiB of a 
rigid system dUi = 0 , because all distances f,* are constant. 
The work of the stresses occurring in a rigid body is equal to zero. 

Kinetic Energy of a Rigid Body .—The kinetic energy of a rigid 
body can be expressed, as we have done for the momentum 
and the moment of momentum, by introducing a coordinate 
system whose origin moves with the center of gravity. Let 
us take, for example, a so-called plane motion (cf. section 6 ); in 
this case the kinetic energy is given by 

T = iS7n(i;2 + y^) (8.17) 


where the symbols x and y mean time derivatives. On the other 
hand, the velocity components of an arbitrary .point are (of. 
Fig. 6 . 1 ) 


X = Xc — 

^ = 2/c + 


(8.18) 


where Xc and yc are the velocity components of the center of 
gravity C, and ^ and r? are the coordinates of the point in a 
coordinate system whose origin is at C. Introducing (8.18) 
in (8.17) and taking into account that == Smij = 0 , we 

obtain, with Sm (^2 -f- 17 ®) = J, 


T = 4(2)m)vf -I- 


(8.19) 
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In the case of a body rotating around a fixed axis, the kinetic 
energy for arbitrary mass distribution is equal to 
is the moment of inertia with respect to the fixed axis. e 

reader will also verify, using Eqs. (6.4) and (6.6), ^ ^ 

kinetic energy of a rigid body rotating around a fixed i>oin is 

equal to 

T — i(J»w2 -f -f- — 2Ia^(a^y — 2ly*«yC0* 


or (cf. Eq. (6.5)) 

T = 4- 4 w 

where the components of the angular velocity and the inertia 
moments are referred to fixed axes Xj y, z. If they are reft^rre 
to the principal axes moving with the body,» 

T = + Ba>| + Cm|) C8-21) 

For instance, the kinetic energy of a symmetrical top in tiie <Mise 
of regular precession is equal to 

r == ^ [C(£2 4" At cos oy 4 sin® ^3 (8.22) 

9. The Theorem of Virtual Displacements.—Equations (4.1) 
represent Zn simultaneous differential equations for tlic> An 
coordinates of the n mass points. If the external forces are 
numerically known or are given functions of the positions of 
the points and the internal forces are given functionvS of tliciir 
relative positions, Eqs. (4.1) determine the motion of the systtmi, 
provided the initial positions and velocities of the points are 
known. A system of mass points which are not subjected to any 
geometrical restrictions in their motion is called a, free sijstcni. If 
the mass points must comply with certain geometrical conditions, 
we must introduce certain forces which enforce these conditions. 
Such geometrical conditions are known as geometrical constraints; 
the corresponding forces are called reactions. As a mattt'ir of 
fact, we have already dealt with a class of systems subjected to 
geometrical constraints; viz.^ with rigid bodies. A rigid body 
is a system of mass points subjected to the constraint that tlie 
distance between two arbitrary points is constant. However, 
in this case it is not necessary to introduce internal reactions, 
since the six equations for the total momentum and the total 
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moment of momentum are sufficient to determine the motion of 
the system. 

In the following discussions we consider systems consisting 
of mass points and rigid bodies subjected to a number of geo¬ 
metrical constraints. If the number of such constraints is 
m, we introduce into the equations of motions unknown reactions. 
Thus, we increase the number of the unknown variables by the 
number of the geometrical relations representing the constraints. 
With these relations the number of equations is again equal to 
the number of unknown quantities, and we can solve first the 
equations of motion and then eliminate the unknown reactions 
by means of the geometrical conditions. 

The method of virtual displacements enables us to set up the 
equations of equilibrium and motion in such a way that the 
reactions do not appear at all. This is possible in the case of 
so-called/r^c^^onZcss reactions. We call a reaction frictiohless if 
it does not do work when the system moves in a way compatible 
with the geometrical constraints. 

Let us assume, for example, that a reaction 72 is introduced 
to constrain a point to a given surface. Since the work of a 
force is equal to its scalar product by the displacement of its 
point of action, the work of R vanishes if R is normal to the sur¬ 
face. In this case 72 is a frictionless reaction. If the reaction 
has a component parallel to the surface, we generally assume that 
this component is directed opposite to the motion of the point 
and its magnitude depends on the magnitude of the normal com¬ 
ponent of the reaction. The tangential component of the 
reaction represents the frictional resistance of the mechanism. 
The ratio between the tangential and the normal components 
of a reaction is called the coefficient of friction. 

We shall assume for the following discussion that all reactions 
are frictionless. 

Let us apply the method of virtual displacements first to the 
problem of equilibrium. 

We consider a system of n mass points subjected to the action 
of certain given external forces and certain geometrical con- - 
straints, which are defined by m relations of the form: 

frQc, y, z, ‘ , Xr,, 2/n, z^) = 0 (9.1') 

where r = 1, 2, • • * , m. The given forces are denoted by 
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Xij Yi, Zi (i =: 1, 2, - • • , n), and the components of the reac¬ 
tions due to the constraints by Xi^ Yir, Zir. Then the n points 
of the system are in equilibrium when the resultant of the forces; 
acting on any of the n points vanishes, i.e., 

Xi + ^*. = o, ri+^rir = o, Zi + '^Zir = o (9.2) 

r r r 

It is obvious that if bXi, hyi, 8Zi are arbitrary displacements of 
the ith mass point, we have 

(Xi + '^X,r) Sx, + (y, + Sy< 

r 

“h (Zi -j- '^Zjr^ dZi = 0 (9.3) 

r 

In fact, if 8xi, Syi, and dZi are arbitrary, (9.3) is merely a way of 
writing the three equations (9.2) in the form of one equation. 
Consequently, the sum of n such expressions, the summation 
being extended over all the n points of the system, is also equal 
to zero. Hence, 

n 

* 1 T f* 

+ (Zi + ’^Zir) aai] = 0 (9.4) 

Now the work done by each of the-reactions and, therefore, also 
the total work done by all the reactions is equal to zero, provided, 
the displacements are compatible with the geometrical con¬ 
straints. NIe call such displacements virtual displaceTnents. 
The term virtual means that the displacements are arbitrary 
with the only restriction that they comply with the geometrical 
constraints. 

The work done by the reactions is given by the expression 

n 

iWr = X (9.5) 

i=^l r r r 

Introducing SJV r = 0 into Eq. (9.4), this equation becomes 

»=1 ^ 


(9.6) 
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The expressipn (9.6) is called the virtual work bWv It represents 
the work done by the external forces if the displacements given 
to the system satisfy the geometrical constraints but are other¬ 
wise arbitrary. 

The exact meaning of Eq. (9.6) is the following: the sum in 
(9.6) is a linear expression in the variations bXi^ hyi^ and 52^, where 
the coefiS-cients are constants or given functions of Xi, yi, and 2*. 
However, due to the geometrical constraints (9.1), the variations 
SiCi, and 52* are not independent but must satisfy the m 
relations: 

n 


1 

(r = 1, • • • , m), which we obtain by differentiation of the 
conditions (9.1). If we express m of the variations Sa;*-, 5y<, and 
bZi in terms of the remaining 3n — m variations and substitute 
them into Eq. (9.6), this equation will contain Zn — m perfectly 
arbitrary variations only. Then bWv — 0 means that the coeffi¬ 
cients of these variations vanish. Hence, Eq. (9.6) is equivalent 
to Zn — m equations and, together with the m equations (9.1) 
(t.e., the geometrical constraints), determines the Zn unknown 
coordinates of the equilibrium position. 

If the external forces are conservative, the work dWv is 
equal to —8U, where 517 is the variation of the potential energy 
corresponding to the virtual displacements. Hence, the vari¬ 
ation of the potential energy of a conservative system must 
vanish in the equilibrium position for arbitrary virtual dis¬ 
placements, i.e.j for variations of the coordinates which comply 
with the geometrical constraints. If the variation of U is equal 
to zero for a certain position of a system, we say that the value of 
U is stationary in this position. If U in addition has a minimum, 
the equilibrium is stable. The stable equilibrium can be exactly 
defined in the following way: the position Xi, yi, and z*, of a 
mechanical system is a stable equilibrium position if the system 
put in motion with sufficiently small initial velocities remains 
for all times in an arbitrarily close neighborhood of the equilibrium 
position. If we now assume that the potential energy in the 
position in question has a smaller value than anywhere else 
in the neighborhood and the initial value of the kinetic energy 





(9.7) 
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of the System, is sufficiently small, it follows from th.e theorem of 
the conservation of energy that the system must remain within 
the prescribed neighborhood of the equilibrium position. The 
equilibrium, is thus stable and the system will oscillate around 
the equilibrium position. 

Equation (9.6) and aU following conclusions can be extended 
to the case of internal forces. If the internal forces are conserva¬ 
tive, the theorem of virtual work states that the work of the 
external forces is equal to the increase of the internal energy 
provided the variations of the coordinates represent virtual 
displacements, i.e., 

STT* = Wi (9-8) 

This theorem is often announced in the following form: The 
difference between the variation of the internal energy and the 
virtual work is equal to zero. If both internal and external 
forces are conservative, the theorem of virtual work requires 
that the variation of the sum of the external and internal poten¬ 
tial energies vanish for virtual displacements, i.e., for variations 
of the coordinates which satisfy the geometrical constraints. 

10 . d’Alembert’s Ihinciple.—^The principle of virtual dis¬ 
placement can be extended to problems of dynamics, i.e.j to 
the determination of the actual motion. The extension is based 
on d’Alemberfs principle, which states that every state of motion 
may be considered at any instant as a state of equilibrium if 
appropriate inertia forces are introduced. Newton’s first law 
states that the force acting on a mass is equal to the mass times 
the acceleration. Instead of this we can say that the force 
, impressed is in equilibrium with the inertia force which is defined 
as the product of the mass and the negative acceleration. In fact, 
starting with the simplest example, the equation 

m^ = X ( 10 . 1 ) 

can be written in the form 

0 -+ ( 10 - 2 ) 


Then we call 



~di^ 


the r-component of the inertia force 
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and in analogous way s-components. 

When this concept of the inertia force is used, the equations 
of motion are equivalent to the statement that for every instant 
of the motion the resultant of the forces proper and the inertia 
forces vanishes. ' 

If we include in this way the inertia forces in our force system 
and the motion is subjected to certain constraints, we can use 
the method of virtual displacements to eliminate the reactions. 
Then wc can set up a system of equations for the motion in the 
same way as we did for the equilibrium. Introducing the nota¬ 
tions dx/dt — X = x for derivatives with respect to t, 

we have 


71 . 

^ [(7?iiXi — Xi) dxi + {ruiyi — Yi) 

+ (tniSi — Zi) SZi] — 0 (10.3) 

This equation is analogous to Eq. (9.6), except that Eq. (10.3) 
leads to a system of differential equations with the time as 
independent variable, while (9.6) gives . 
a system of finite equations for the ' 
coordinates. 

In order to make clear the meaning 
of (10.3), we apply this equation to a 
very! elementary case. Assume that a 
mass point P is rigidly connected to a 

fixed j)oint O by a rod of length 1. o x 

The motion of the rod is restricted to 
the X 7 / plane (Fig. 10.1). Its mass is 

neglected. If we denote the mass of the mass point by m and 

its coordinates by x and v. d’Alembert’s principle announces that 

(mx - X) 5x + (mil - Y) Sy = 0 (10.4) 

provided (,liat and Sy constitute a system of ^drtual 
meats. The geometrical constraint is expressed y e r 

xi + y^ = P 

The displaoemcnte Sx and Sy are compatible with (10.5) a-hen 

xSx + y5y=0 
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’Blli-minB.t.iTig ty mesons of (10.6), t.6., putting 




Sv =-5a? 

^ y 


(10.7) 


and introducing (10.7) in (10.4), we obtain 

— X — my ^ ^ ^ 

Hence, the equation of motion is 

w(x2/ — ^a?) — (Xy — ya:) ^ O 

We recognize the physical, meaning of Eq^ (10.9) by rewriting 
it in the form: 


( 10 . 8 ) 


(10.9) 


m ^Xxy — 


( 10 . 10 ) 


Then the left side of the equation represents the rate of change of 
the moment of momentum; the right side, the moment of the 
external forces.. 

Equation (10,10), together with the geometrical condition 
(10.5), leads to the solution of the problem. However, it is seen 
that the application of d’Alembert^s equation in this manner is 
rather cumbersome. The reason is that we used two coordinates 
to describe a mechanical system with one degree of freedom, 
i.e., a system whose configuration is completely determined by 
one parameter, for instance, by the angle between the connecting 
rod I and the a;--axis. Denoting this angle by we express 
X and y by the angle <p: 


X = Z cos fp, y = Z sin <p (10.11) 

and the displacements 5x and 5y by the variation of the angle <p : 


5a? = —Z sin ip • 5^ 
5j/ = Z cos ip ’ 8<p 


( 10 . 12 ) 


The variation, or angular displacement, d<p is now arbitrary. 
Introducing (10.12) into d’Alembert's equation (10.4), we 
obtain 


{{mx — X)Zsin ^ — {mp — y)Z cos 5^5 = O (10.13) 
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By differentiating (10.11) we express x and ^ by ^ and obtain 

X = —I cos (p • — I sin <p - 

^ — Z sin V? • + Z cos <p • ip (10.14) 

Hence, Eq. (10.13) becomes 

[mPip -h iXl sin tp — Yl cos <p)] btp = 0 (10.15) 

The variation 5^ being arbitrary, the expression in the bracket 
must vanish, and we obtain 

mPip = —XZ sin <p + Yl cos tp (10.16) 

or, denoting the moment of the external forces by M, 

raPip = M (10.17) 

It is seen that we obtained a considerable simplification by 
using the parameter <p instead of the Cartesian coordinates. 
However, we still carried out some superfluous calculations. We 
notice that the terms containing <p^ drop out of d’Alembert’s 
equation because mltp^ represents the centrifugal force, which is 
normal to the virtual displacement and, therefore, does not 
contribute to the work. In the above simple problem we could 
have avoided the labor of this calculation by appl 3 dng the theorem 
of the moment of momentum. However, it is desirable to have 
a general method of applying d’Alembert’s principle to arbitrary 
systems with a minimum of labor. Such a method was given by 
using the notions of generalized coordinates and 

generalized forces. 

11. Generalized Coordinates. Lagrange’s Equations.—^Let us 
consider a system of r degrees of freedom; for example, let ua 
assume that the configuration of n mass points is given by r 
independent parameters. We call them the r generalized coordi¬ 
nates < 7 i, 92 , . . . , Q'r and assume that we are able to expre^ 
the Cartesian coordinates of the n points in terms of the r quanti¬ 
ties 9 i, 92 , . . . , 9r by 3n relations of the form: 


Xi = Xi{q\, 92 , 

TJi — Viisih 
Zi = 92 , 


J ^9”) 

, 9r) 


( 11 . 1 ) 


where i = 1, 2. • • • , n. Then we are also able to ^ne 

displacements Sxi, Syi^ Szi; Sxi, fiya, Ssa, . . . m er 
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vaxiations Bqi, Sq 2 , . . . , Sqr of the generalized coordinates by 
differentiation of the Eqs. (11.1). For instance, we have 

r 

*=i 


and obtain analogous formiilas for dyi and SZi. Similarly, we 
express the derivatives with respect to time Xij yi^ Zi in terms of 
the derivatives qi, ja, . . . , g, of gi, <? 2 , . . . , ffr, writing 


r 



A ? “»1 


(11.3) 


and so on. It is seen that the'original velocity components 

i/it s-nd Zi are linear functions of the new generalized velocities 
qt. Consequently, 


SXj _ 6Xi 


(11.4) 


^ We shall now substitute the new variables in d’Alembert's equa¬ 
tion (10.3): 


^ — Xi) SXi + (mi^i — Yi) 8yi 

+ (viigi - Zi) SZi] = 0 (11.5) 

the forces. Their sum is equal 
forces*Te ^ expression for the work done by the 

71 

sir = ^ (Xi SXi + Yi Syi + Zi Szi) 

»— 1 

Usii^ the Eq. (11.2), we obtain 


SW = 




W^e call the expression 


(Xi -h F- -u z n 
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the generalized force corresponding to the generalized 
qje. Then (11.6) takes the form: 


T 

V “ Qk 
Ic ^ 1 

The generalized force Qk has the dimension of a force when 
qk is a length, and the dimension of a moment when g* is an 
angular quantity. In general, the dimension of Q* is determined 
by the rule that the product Qk * g* has the dimension of work. 

Let us now calculate the remaining terms on the left side of 
(11.5), viz., 

n 

'^m,i{xi 8Xi + yi byi + Zi Sz^) (11.8) 

i-l 


We transform this expression by introducing the components of 
the momentum rriiXi, miyi, and rriiZi. These quantities can be 
deduced from the kinetic energy by differentiation with respect 
to the velocity components. The expression of the kinetic 
energy is 

n 

T = {mix\ + miyl 4- w^tJ^f) (11-9) 

i-l 


Then it is seen that 


dT . dT 


mA = | 4 - ( 11 . 10 ) 


Hence, the expression (11.8) can be written, in the form: 


n 



1-1 



and substituting the values of bXi, Syi, and from (11.2), it 
becomes 


n 



i-l X;-l 


[ 


dt\dXi/ dQk 


+ 


d 

dt 


^ + ±(^ Sg, 


( 11 . 11 ) 


Let us now consider the expression which multiplies 5g* in (11-11). 
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It is seen that according to elementary rules of differentiation 


^ = d/ar da;A dT dXj 
dA^dXi) dQk dt\dXi dq^) dxi dqk 


( 11 . 12 ) 


andj therefore, the expression which multiplies dqk in (11.11) 
can be written in the following form: 

n 

-^d/dTaxi ■ dTdyi aT dzA 

dt\adbi aqh ayi dqk dZi dqn) 

n 

_'sc/ar^ arag, /jj 13 ) 

.^i\a±i dqk dyi dqt dzi dqn/ 

1-1 

Using Eq. (11.4), the first part of the expression (11.13) is 
written in the form: 


n 



dT dXj 

dXi dqk 


+ 


a^t dqk dZi dqk) 


(11.14) 


We can easily show that if we consider T as a function of the qr^ 
and the ffr^s, the expression between brackets in (11.14) is equal to 
dT/dqk. Namely, T in Cartesian coordinates is a function of the 
ifi) only and independent of a^i, yi, Zi. Therefore, 


•^ = ^ ^ ^ 4. ^ 

^^^\dXidqk dyidqk dZi dqk) 


(11-15) 


which is identical with the expression between brackets in (11.14). 
We call the quantity dT/dqk the generalized momentum corre¬ 
sponding to the generalized coordinate qk. The second sum in 
(11.13) is evidently equal to dT/dqk. 

Hence, the whole expression which multiplies bqk in (11.11) 
will simply be equal to d/di {dT/dqk) — aT/a^?*, and d^Alembert’s 
equation. (11.5) can be written in the form: 


2 [|(li) - i - Q*] = 0 (11.16) 


The variations Sg* are arbitrary, because the gi, q^, . . . , g,. 
are free coordinates without geometrical constraint. Hence, 
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Eq. (11.16) is equivalent to r equations of the form: 



(11.17) 


These equations are called Lagrange's equaiions of motion. 
The quantity dT/dqk was introduced as generalized momentum. 
Therefore, in generalized coordinates the rate of change of the 
generalized momentum is in general not equal to the generalized 
force, but equal to the force plus the derivative of the kinetic 
energy with respect to the corresponding coordinate. 

That such a term necessarily must be included in the equation 
of motion if the kinetic energy is a function not only of the veloci- 
ties, but also of the coordinates, can be shown by an elementary 
example. Consider the motion of a mass point in a plane, 
using polar coordinates r and <p as generalized coordinates. Then 
the kinetic energy is equal to 


T = -h rVO 


(11.18) 


and, as it is seen, is a function of r,<p and of the coordinate r. 

The components of the generalized momentum are dT/dr = mf, 
and dT(d(p = mr^(p. I^et us assume that the generalized forces 
are R and M, where R is the radial component of the external 
force and M is the moment of the external forces with respect to 
the origin. Then using Lagrange’s equations (11.17), putting 
qi = r, q^ = <p, Qi — R^ Q^i = 

— mr<p^ = R 

(11.19) 

■^(mr^(p) = M 


dr 


The physical significance of these equations is evident: Trar 
is the radial component of the momentum of the mass point, 
is the moment of its momentum. The left side of the firet 
equation is equal to the rate of change of the momentum 
direction of tlie radius vector f of the moving mass point. 
rate of change consists of two portions: the rate of change of 
magnitude of m>f, which is given by d/dt(,dT/df), ^ ® 

mr<p^, which is a contribution originating from the change m tne 
direction of the component mT<p, The term Tn/r<p is own 
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centrifug^ f Lagrange's equations it is brought in by 

the term —-- . 

dr 

external forces are conservative, i.e., the work done 
oroes IS equal to the change of the potential energy 
' att ^ system 5TFv == —dUj and, therefore, 

Q = »T»V. f J T 

Lagrange's equations can be written in the 

following form: 


- U) 

dqh ~ ® 


( 11 . 20 ) 

account that U does not depend on the qu, 

^ = 0, we can write (11.20) in the form: 




dQk 


= 0 


( 11 - 21 ) 

where L = T —■ TT ^ ^ 4 .-U 

DotpTifioi ® difference between kinetic and 

system ^&es. L is called the Lagrangian function of the 

the probl^n^S ^ ^ shall apply Lagrange's equations to 

^ WnSoi; the kinetic energy 

velocities^Lth ^ quadratic function of the generalized 

Lagrange’s 


( 11 . 22 ) 



Probleans 


Afi the puUey. Two monkeyg 

the motion of Mx and Mu ®'*^gnig ends of the rope, l^eterminf 


a. 


If they have the aa-TYiPi weiirlii- ?if „t i_ 

relative to the rope, and Jkffmerelv at the rate of 1 ft./sec., 

If the weight of m\ ie . 

rate of 1 ft./sec., relative to the rone ^ 
c. If the weight of Mxib twice the weiSt of M a ha- ^ 

of 1 ft./sec., relative to the ropT^d M * ^ 

nru ^ merely hangs oh 

The motion starts for all cases with aero initml‘tr 1 -x ^ 

2. A smgle-cylinder engine is mounted so thAt^-+at < = 0. 
honzontal direction. The piston n.oves horisontSl^ fb.? 
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and the stroke is 6.5 in,; the ratio between the length r of the crank and the 
length Z of the connecting rod is r/Z *= f. We assume that the mass of the 
connecting rod can be replaced by a mass of 0.7 lb. at the piston and 0.8 lb. 
at the crankpin, and that the latter mass and that of the crank are balanced 
by a counterweight. This leaves as the only unbalance the mass of 2.3 + 0.7 
lb. moving with the piston. 

Find the amplitude of the horizontal motion of the machine frame if the 
total weight of the system is equal to 110 lb. 

Determine the additional counterweight to be mounted at a distance of 
4 in. from the axis of the crankshaft so that the amplitude of the horizontal 
motion of the machine would be zero if 2 = w. What is 
the actual remaining amplitude due to the fact that 
rll = i? 

3. The two ends A and- 5 of a beam of length Z can 
slide without friction on a horizontal circle of radius r 
(Fig. P.3). A dog starts from rest at A and runs 
with a constant velocity toward B to reach a dish of 
food. Determine the location on the circle of the end B Fio., p. 3 . 
at the instant the dog reaches the food. 

Hint: The total moment of momentum of the beam and the dog with 
respect to the center of the circle is zero initially and remains equal to zero 
at all instants. In the limiting case where the mass of the beam is negligible, 
it will be found that the dog returns to his initial absolute position. 

4. A rigid mathematical pendulum of length I and mass m can swing 
around a horizontal axis (Fig. P,4) which is mounted on a disk driven with a 
constant angular velocity Q about a vertical axis. The vertical axis passes 

through the point of suspension of the pendulum. For 
what values of (2 is a motion possible such that Q is constant 
and different from zero? What is the relation between 6 
and £ 2 ? 

6 . Assume that the disk described in Prob. 4 is not 
driven but can rotate freely around the vertical axis. At 
the instant t = 0 , the pendulum is in the vertical position 
and is given an initial velocity wo; at the same time the disk 
is given an initial angular velocity £ 2 o. Set up and discuss 
the equations of motion for the system. Determine the 
interaction between the motion of the pendulum and the rotation of the disk. 

Hint: Use the theorems of conservation of moment of momentum and 
of energy- 

6 . The propeller of an airplane rotates at 1,500 r.p.m. clockwise when seen 
from the cockpit. The airplane turns to the right in a horizontal plane 
with a constant angular velocity corresponding to a 360" turn in 15 sec. 
Find the gyroscopic moment of the propeller. The diameter of the two- 
bladed propeller is 10 ft., its weight is 100 lb., and the weight can be assumed 
approximately linearly distributed between a maximum at the axis and 
zero at the tips. Show that the gyroscopic pitching moment of a two-bladed 
propeller varies during a revolution, whereas that of a three- or four-bladed 
propeller is constant. 
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Hint: Use a coordinate system tuniin|5 with the airplane and apply “tb# 
rules of relative motion (section 5). 

7. A top consists of a circular disk mounted on a spindle that has oa« 
fixed point and is free to assume all direcitionn around that point (Fig. P.7). 

The disk revolves about the spindle at 800 r.p.m-i it 
weighs 2 lb., its diameter is 10 in., and its distance from 
the fixed point is 8 in. If the spindle is assumed to 
make an angle of 30® with the vertical, what are the two 
speeds of precession? What arc these speeds if tho 
spindle is horizontal? 

8 . Two beads can slide without friction on two rods 
lying in a vertical plane forming an X, whose legs are 
inclined at 45® with the vertical. One of the beads 
weighs 2 lb., the other one 3 lb. They are connected 
by a weightless rigid rod 4ind can slide through the point 
of intersection of the X. Find the equilibrium positions of the beads: 



a 


Using the principle of virtual displacements. 

6 . By determining the path described by the center of gravity of the 
two beads. 

9. A uniform steel beam is suspended from a hoisting hook by a cablo 
fastened at the points A and B (Fig. P.9). The cable is free 
to slip without friction on the hook. The distance between A 
and B is equal to Z, the length of the cable is L, and the center 
of gravity of the beam lies at the mid-point bc 5 twcon A and B. 

Show that without friction the horizontal position of the beam 
is unstable. 

10. A uniform beam of length I and weight IV is supported 
at its two ends. At the instant Z = 0, one of the s\ipports is 
suddenly removed. Determine, using d’Alembert's principle, 
the load that acta at the same instant on the remaining support. 

11 . Investigate the stability of the vertical equilibrium position of tba 
pendulum described in Prob. 4 when the mass of the pendulum is below tbe 
point of suspension. 

Hint: Consider the motion of the pendulum relative to the rotating disk. 

en the impressed forces are (a) gravity and (6) centrifugal force. Hence, 
t e potential energy of the mass of the pendulum in an arbitrary position 
is equal to the potential energy of gravity minus the work done by tho 
centrifugal force. If r is the distance from the axis of rotation, the work 

of the centrifugal force is given by dr = i.e., is equal to 

the kinetic energy of the mass. Hence, the pendulum is stable in the vertical 



Fio. 


position, if mgl cos e — 




= mgl cos 6 — 


wZ* sin® 


has a minimum 


2 - 2 

for 6=0. 

stability of the same pendulum in its deflected 

equihbnum positions. 
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13. A cylindrical drum of gasoline falls with its fiat bottom toward the 
ground. The total weight of the drum is 800 lb., the weight of the gasoline 
700 lb., the area of the bottom 3.6 sq. ft., and the coefficient of air resistance 

C referred to this area 0.9 (the total air resistance is equal to CS -— where y 

is the specific weight of air, S the area, and v the velocity of fall). Calculate 
the pressure difference in the liquid between the bottom and the top during 
the fall up to the terminal velocity. Calculate the same pressure difiference 
neglecting air resistance. 

14. Set up Lagrange’s equation for the mechanism shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure. The necessary data are the following: 

rtix is the mass of the piston. 

rrii is the mass of the connecting rod AB. 

J 2 is the moment of inertia of the connecting rod about the point A. 

JTb is the moment of inertia of the crank OB, the shaft, and the flywheel. 
S is the area of the piston, 
p is the pressure acting on the piston. 

I is the length of the connecting rod. 

s is the distance between A and the C.G. of the connecting rod. 
r is the length of the crank OB. 

Q is the torque acting on the shaft. 

Assume for simplicity that if & is the angle of the crank with the horizontal, 
the displacement of the piston is a; = r cos 0. Use 0 as generalized 
coordinate. Friction is neglected. 




16. The point of suspension of a mathematical pendulum of length I 
and mass m in the accompanying figure is restrained to a fixed base by 
springs, which develop a restoring force equal to — fca: if the displacement 
of the point of suspension is x. Set up the equations of motion using 
Lagrange’s equations. Show that for small displacements the system is 

equivalent to a mathematical pendulum of length I H- 

k 

16. A and B are fixed particles located on the same horizontal level. 
Each exerts an attraction on a mass point C according to the law BC/r, i.e., the 
force is inversely proportional to the distance. The weight of C is mg. 
Determine the po.ssible equilibrium positions of C, and investigate their 
stability. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS IN DYNAMICS 


An intelligent being who knew for a given instant all forces by 
which nature is animated and possessed complete information oiw 
the state of matter of which nature consists—^provided his mind 
were powerful enough to analyze these data—could express in the 
same equation the motion of the largest bodies of the universe and 
the motion of the smallest atoms. Nothing would be uncertain for 
him, and he would see the future as well as the past at one glance. 

Lb Marquis db Laplacb, 

“Th4orie Analytique des Probabilitda" (1820) 

Introduction.—In this chapter we shall deal with problems of 
iTLOtion that require the integration of differential equations 
^wdth given initial conditions. Most of the problems refer to 
•tine motion of a single particle under the action of forces originat¬ 
ing from gravity, elastic resilience, resistance of the medium, 
ebc. There are two excursioTis into the field of mathematics 
proper included in this chapter: section 4 gives some information 
on elliptic integrals and elliptic functions from the practical 
viewpoint of the engineer and physicist. The treatment is 
carried only far enough to enable the reader to recognize the typo 
of the elliptic integral which he might encounter in his work, 
and to reduce it to a form suitable for numerical evaluation by 
"tables or by series. The second mathematical topic (section 11) is 
concerned with the singularities of differential equations of the 
first order. The various types of singularities are geometrically 
illustrated. 

1. Linear Motion of a Particle in a Resisting Medium.—^Ijct us 
first consider the motion of a particle along a straight line. 
The distance of the particle from its initial position at the time 
^ = 0 is denoted by x. Thci particle is subjected to a force 
■fcliat is assumed to be a function of the velocity v == dx/dt. 

Denoting the mass of the particle by m, the force by 
■tlie equation of motion is given by 

111 
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w — = —/(v) (1*1) 

The negative sign is chosen for the reason that in most of the 
practical cases such a force depending on the velocity has the 
character of a resistance which is opposed to the motion. Sepa¬ 
rating the variables, Eq. (1.1) becomes 

dv 

dt = —m 

/(«) 

^and denoting the initial value of the velocity by vo, we obtain 



( 1 . 2 ) 


Then the distance x reached by the particle at the time t is 
given by 


X 



mv dv 

~7W 



(1.3) 


Three cases can be easily calculated: 
a. Constant friction:/(v) == F. 

h. Resistance proportional to the velocity: f{v) — |3v. 
c. Resistance proportional to the square of the velocity: 
f(v) = cv^. 

Evaluating the integrals occurring in Eqs. (1.2) and (1-3), the 
following results are obtained: 



t 

X 

o 

^ m(vo — t>) 

in{vl — v^) 


F 

2F 


m, Vo ' 

m, 

b 

-log- 

—(t»o - v) 


0 V 

iS 


mfl iN 

m , Wo 

c 

\ -- ) 

-log- 


C \tJ Vo/ 

C t) 


Substituting t; = 0 into the expression given in the table, we 
obtain the time required for the particle to come to rest and the 
total distance traversed by the particle. It is seen that the time 
is finite in the case a only, whereas the total distance is finite 
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in the two cases a and 6, viz,, I = invl/2F and I = mvo/^, respec¬ 
tively. In the case of the quadratic resistance law, both the 
time and distance are infinite. 

2. Linear Motion of a Particle under Action of a Force Depend¬ 
ing on the Position of the Particle.—It is assumed that the force 
acting on a particle is a function g(x) of the distance x measured 
from an arbitrary origin O. Then the equation of the motion 
will be 

d^x 




( 2 . 1 ) 


By multiplication of both sides of Eq. (2.1) by dx/dt, we obtain 


m 


dx d^x 
dt dP 


f . dx 

= -m. 


and by integration we find upon substituting the initial values 
X — Xo, dx/dt — vq, 




( 2 . 2 ) 


This relation is a so-called first integral of the differential equation 
of the second order (2.1) (cf. Chapter I, section 7). It represents 
the mathematical expression for the theorem of the conservation 
of energy; the left side represents the change in the kinetic 
energy, the right side the work done by the force gix), or the 
decrease of the potential energy. In fact, if we define the poten¬ 
tial energy by Gix) = (2.2) can be written in 


the form: 


/ da\^ 2 . 


2[G(*o) - GCa:)] 


m 


Separating the variables, we obtain 

dx 


dt — 


^ [(?(a:o) - G(.x)] 


or 


/ 


X 


ax 


yjvl + §[<?(®o) - (?(®)] 


t 


(2.3) 
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Equation (2.3) is the general solution of the equation of motion 

( 2 . 1 ). 

As an example let us assume g{x) = G(x) = 

The force -fcx is caUed the elastic restoring force. It represents 
for example the action of a spring or any other force which has the 
tendency to puU the mass. point back toward the equilibrium 
position X = 0 (Eig. 2.1). In most cases such a force can be 



approximated for small values of x by a linear expression of 
the form S'(a;) = ^kx. 

Introducing G(x) = kx^/2 in Eq. (2.3), and assuming Xo — 0, 
it follows that 


t = 


I 


-X' 


or 


t 


I 


dx 


kx^ 

mv^ 


Carrying out the integration, we obtain 

‘ (-s/I l) 


X 


Im . [k^ 


(2.4) 


(2.5) 


Obviously (2.5) can be derived more directly by integration of 
the equation of motion 


d^x _ 
^ dt^ 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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solution of Eq. (2.6) is 
X = A cos 

i-ts of integration are determined by the initial v alues 
J = Wo at ^ = 0. This gives A = 0 and B = wo-\/ m/k 
ce with Eq. (2.5). The motion is represented in 


+ B sin 


ion. characterized by Eq. (2.5) is called a simple 
otion; m/k is the amplitudey T = 27r'\/ m/k the 

1 1 /T 

^ frequency of the motion. We call 

by -y/k/m — 03 the angular frequency. Then the 
tween frequency, period, and angular frequency are 
s formula: co = 2irv = 2^/T. 

1 of a Pendulum.—^Let us consider a pendulum of 
moment of inertia I about its point of suspension O 
W'e denote the distance from 
f suspension to the center of 
»y r, the angular displacement 
9C from the vertical by d and 
ition of gravity by g. Then 
on of motion becomes (cf. 

!, section 6) 


r ^ 


(3.1) 



ion states that the rate of 
;he angular momentum about 
[ suspension is equal to the 
th.e weight about the same 
st integral of Eq. (3.1) can again be obtained immedi- 
multiplying both sides by d$/dt. Then we have 


The compound 
pendulum. 


dt^ dt 


. .de 

— mgr sm 


igration 


= »»?Koos 9 . - cos e) ( 3 . 2 ) 
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or 


Finally, we obtain 
t = 



e cos 00) 

a 

do 


I -I- 

Je. ^I\diJo + “T 


^”y^ (cOS ff — cos do) 


(3.3) 


Assuming the following initial conditions for ^ = 0; 0o “ O, 
and (jid/dt)o — wo, we obtain 



The behavior of the integral (3.4) is different depending upon 
whether Amgr/Io3% | 1 (Fig. 3.2). 
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Wo > '\/4mgrfIf the pendulum continues its rotational motion 
in one direction indefinitely return (curve a in Fig. 3.2). 

To be sure, the body rotates with variable velocity. The condi¬ 
tion 4:mgr/I(al < 1 is self-explanatory in the form Io3%/2 > 2mgr\ 
it means that the amount of kinetic energy available is larger 
than the work necessary to raise the center of gravity from its 
lowest to its highest position. 

h. Assume ^'mgr/loi\ = 1. In this case the value of the 
integral in Eq. (3.4) for d = ir as upper limit becomes diver¬ 
gent; this means that the pendulum approaches the top position 
without reaching it in finite time (6, Fig. 3.2). 

c. Assume ^mgr/l(a\ ^ 1. In this case the expression under 
the radical in Eq. (3,4) is real only if the value of Q is restricted 
between + where sin^ a/2 = l<i3\/^mgr. Hence, B will increase 
to CL and decrease again (c in Fig. 3.2). We obtain an oscillatory 
motion with the amplitude a. Introducing sin^ or/2 into Eq. 
(3.2), we obtain 



The integral (3.5), extended from 0 to or gives one-quarter of 
the period of a complete oscillation. However, for the practical 
calculation of the period, it is more convenient to have an integral 
with the limits 0 and 9r/2, than with the limits 0 and ot. We 
apply the transformation 


. B 

sin^ 

- = sin ip 

. or 
smg 


Then we have by differentiation 


1 

2 


cos^^ dB 

. or 
sin^ 


= cos ip dtp 
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and Eq. (3.5) becomes 

d<p 


t = 


I 


• O • n 

sm^ - sin^ ^ 


(3.6) 


The limit & a corresponds now to y = 7 r/ 2 , and one-quarter 
of the total period is equal to 


T 

4 


I 


(3.7) 


The integrals on the right side of Eqs. (3.6) and (3.7) cannot 
be resolved in terms of elementary functions. They are called 
elliptic iTiIegrals of the first hind. Some information concerning 
then practical computation and their application to our problem 
is given in the next section. 

For small values of a, however, we obtain by use of the binomial 
theorem, 


(l - sin* I siu» = 1 + I sini! I sin* ^ + 


the following expansion: 

^+1 i ir 

After carrying out the integrations 

T = 2 fK 1 + i sin^ ~ -f- 

\l7ngr\ ^ 4 2 


sin® <p d<p -f- 


) 


) 


(3.8) 


It is s^n that in the Brst approximation (for infinitely smeli 

osoiUatxons) the period is independent of the ampUtude a and is 
equal to 



The second approxhnation is 



(3.9) 


(3.10) 
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In Fig. 3.3 are plotted the exact value of T/Tq given by Eq 
(3.7) and the second approximation given by (3.10). ^ 

The first approximation can be obtained in a more direct 
way from the equation of motion 


rd^e 

I = — mgr sm 9 


(3.11) 


For small values of 9, we have approximately sin 9 = e and the 
solution of (3.11) is ^ 


9 — A sin 




r 4 

To 


+ B cos 


- 



1 


__ 


J 

T 2 / 

ae 


/ 

To~^l\ 

Jo » 

il-sin^acsn 

1 


~\ 1 
\ 



To 


JL 

2 


Hence, To\/mgr/I = 2^, in ac¬ 
cordance with Eq. (3.9). 

4. Some Information Con¬ 
cerning Elliptic Integrals and 
Elliptic Functions.—^The solu¬ 
tion of dynamical problems 
often requires the calculation 

of inte grals of the form J dx/ _ 

's/ where Q(x) is a poly- Fig. 3 . 3 .—The ratio T/^To as a function 
nomial in a;. If Q{x) is of the amplitude «. 

second degree, it is known that the integral can be reduced to 
one of the following f undamen tal integrals: / dz/-\/l — 
f dzf “v/i “H 2 !^, and J dz/ — 1. In fact, if Q,{pS) is a quadratic 
function of r, it can be reduced by multiplication by a positive 
constant either to the form 




a: 


Qiix) = a -b 2hx -b 


or Q‘i{x) = a + 26a: — o:^, where a and 6 are real numbers. The 
functicni Q{x) is assumed to be positive between the limits of 
integration. Using the linear substitution a: = p + s, the 
integral becomes 


or 



/ 

/ 


_ _dz _ 

-v/ (a + 26p -b p-) + 2(6 + 'p)z + 

___ 

-y/'(a + 26p — p^) + 2(6 — p)z — z^ 


(4.1) 

(4.2) 
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respectively. By choosing p = -b or p = i> respectively, we 
eliminate the linear term. Then we easily obtain the funda- 
mental integrals mentioned on page 119. 

In the case of Ji, we see that a 2'bp + = a — 2>^. 

a. Assume that a — 6® >• 0, then with 


t 


z 

Va - 


It = 



Vl -h 


6 . Assume that a — 6® <! 0, then with 



. c. With a — fc® = 0, the integral degenerates into 

h = ^ + const. 


In the case of J 2 , cl •+ 2hp — p^ — a + 6 ®; this expression 
must be positive if Q(x) > 0, as it was assumed. Therefore, 
we put t — 2/'\/a~+~P and obtain 

I - r dt 

” J VI - 

The three fundamental integrals obtained above are the 
so-called circular and hyperbolic integrals. They define the 
inverse circular and hyperbolic functions* thus: 


n dr 
Jo \/i + 


= sinh-i f, 


dt 

0 Vl - 



COS“^ t 


As dJ'/Vl — = 7r/2, we have cos~^ ^ = 7 r /2 — sin“^f. The 

definite integral d^f Vl — = 7 r /2 can be called the com.plete 

circular irUegral. 

Elliptic Integrals of the First Kind. —We have detailed these 
elementary calculations in order to point out the analogy between 
the class of the circular and hyperbolic integrals and the class 
of the elliptic integrals. 

• The notation sinh-i r means that if u = sinh-i then r = sinh u. 
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Let us now assume that Q (x) is a polynomial of the 3rd or 4th 
degree. In this case, w.e call the integral 


I = 


/ 


dx 




(4.3) 


an elliptic integral. It was shown by Legendre that the integral 
(4.3) can be reduced by simple substitutions to the form: 


I = const 


■J 


dt 


V±(i ± r')Ci ± c^r") 

and by further substitutions to 

d(p 


I = const 


■J 


-x/1 — fc® sin^ ^ 


(4.4) 


The definite integral dip sin® <P is called Legendre's 

standard form of the elliptic integral of the first kind. Tables exist 
for the value of this integral as a function of the amplitude <p and 
of the modulus k. In order to use these tables, it is necessary 
to know how an integral of the form (4.3) can be reduced to the 
form (4.4). 

Let us assume that Q(x) is of the 4dh degree; then it can be 
written in the form Q(a;) — ± (a? — ci){x — ff){x — 'y){x — 5), 
where a, t, 5 are the roots of -the algebraic equation Q{x) = 0. 
The roots a, /Q, t, 5 can be all real, or a, ^ can be real, and y, 5, 
complex conjugates; finally, a, ^ and y, 6 can each be a pair of 
QQjjyplgx conjugate quantities. Instead of the substitution 

x = p + s, we now use the substitution x = ^ ^ • Then we 


obtain 



dx 

V Q{x) 


r jq — p) dz 

J a/ ±0 (zY 


(4.5) 


where 


Giz) — l{p — ol) -i- iq — a)a][(p — (3) -{■ (q — v) 

4- (o' — 'y)^][ip — 8) iq — 5 ) 0 ] 


(4.6) 


We choose p and q in such a way that the terms with odd 
powers in G{z) vanish. If (4.6) is expanded and the terms with z 
and collected, the reader will verify that the coefficients of 
both z and 2 ® vanish if 
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or 


(p - ot){q — /?) + (g — ot)(j) ^ p) =. 0 

iv — y){q — 5) + (g — y)ip ~ 5) = o 


+ /5 


+ «/? = 0 


vq~ (j> + 3^)(—2 

pg (pH" g)^— ^ = 0 


') 


From these two equations we obtain 

„ I ^ 2(yS — <xP) 

p + g= - : r +ff- y - s C4.7) 

== <^^(y 4 - 5 ) — T^Cq: H- jg) 

a P — y — 3 

The Eqs. (4.7) are satisfied if p and g are the roots of the equation 

Lv^ Mv + = 0 (4.8) 

where L = a+ y 3 -.y _5 
M = 2{yS — cep') 

-n, ^^ + sy-yS(a + 0) 

on 7/ ™ three cases mentioned 

on page 121. The roots of (4.8) will be real if 

(yt — apy — (a + 0 — y — S') [a 0 (y -f. g) 

TK. - . ~ >0 (4-9) 

The expression (4.9) can be reduced to 

(« - yXa - SX0 - y^(0 - s) >0 

= o“«^reI!'Sti5L'* ^ 

turn out ^tptiolal'® trai^ormation always 

In this ease we have to use The SituK " “ “ + ^ = r + 5. 
a + 0^ “® substitution X = where 

2 ’ 

(4.8), the integral / wffl^etr'teThe for^f^ satisfy 


^ = const. 


J v±tr? 


dz 


(4.10) 


•S«E.Q„i«,t-AO 

n»e m Mathematical Analysis,” p. 226 (see Ref. 8). 
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Now, if denotes the larger of the two quantities and A®, 
we put z — ^/h and g^/h^ ~ c^, where c® is less than one. Then 
the integral becomes 


I const. ^ + (1 + ^ 2)(1 ^ ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ (4.11) 


It is seen that up to this point the steps in the substitutions 
are quite analogous to those occurring in the reduction of the 
circular or the hyperbolic class of integrals. However, although 
for these classes the value of p is easily found, for the class of elliptic 
integrals in general it is difficult to find the values of p and q 
in a direct way, because the roots a, t , S must be known. 
Fortunately, in most of the practical cases Q{x) already appears 
in a factorized form so that it is easy to find the proper substitu¬ 
tion which leads to (4.10) or (4.11). 

The case of Q{x), being of the third degree, maybe considered 
as a limiting case assuming that one of the roots, say <x — ^. 

The substitution x = transfers the root a; = co to 

g = -1, and we obtain a polynomial of the fourth degree for 
Giz). 

In order to reduce (4.11) to the standard form, we have to 
consider eight possible cases: 

a. Assume the first factor is 1 — and < 1, then 


( 1 ) 1 


-! 


dr 


V(i - r")(i - c^r^) 


= wdth r = sin <f> becomes 


I = 



d(p _ 

V"! — sin^ <p 


(2) / = 



dr __ 

V(i - r")(i + 


-y^^th r — cos <p becomes 


r — 1 p 

vr^J 

The case (1 — r“)(c^r^ — 1) must be excluded because if r^ < 
then c*r^ — 1 < 0, and the product under the square root sign 

would be negative. 
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that the first factor is 1 + then 

^ with ^ = tan tp becomes 


vu + na + 






d<p 




•n/ 1 — (1 — c^) sin^ <p 


V"U + D(1 - 

J = - 


with ^ ^ becomes 


vr 


(5,2-J 






^ sin^ <p 


+ o 


dt 


V (1 + - 1) ^ becomes 






>.2 


-h c‘ 


sin^ tp 


- 1, and that i-‘ > 1 


m,-C 


dS 


v'(f“ - l)(cV - 1) ^ ~ becomes 


{7)1 = r -df 


dp 


•\/1 — sin® p 


- l)a + c“f5) ^ ~ 55r^ becomes 


'fV- 


dp 


dir 


"+72 


<8) ^ - r _ 

*/ V^Cr® — i;;i — c 2 ^ 2 )* case requires special 

consideration. We put ■\/F^~T - __ 

where « and n are co^tLt factom to’’A’^ T = nsin^, 

c. 1 “*;?•:'"• 

, „* - C> hence, 1 + = i. 


= p" and f * = 1 + 


1 — 


cos^ ^ = _i_ 


- T- ^ ^ 


sin^ Intro- 
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d<p 


\/l —• (1 — c^) sin® ^ 

The above analysis shows that the integrals (4.10) and (4.11> 
can always be reduced to the form: 

/ * 


where < 1. 

The definite integral 




VI - fe* 


d<p 


sin^ <p 




'\/1 — sin^ <p 

or its equivalent obtained by the substition f = sin <p, 

dr 


u — 


j: 


(4.12) 


(4.13) 


V(1 - f*)(l - fcV) 

is called the elliptic integral of the first kind. F{k,(p) is a function 
of the modulus k and of the upper limit tp. * 

The integral (4.13) is analogous to the circular integral 

dr 


u 


-j: 


= sin 


—1 


\/i - 

which defines a periodic function r of u, viz., 

r — sin u 

whose quarter period is given by the complete circular integral 

dr 


i-j; 


Vi - r" 

In the same way, the elliptic integral (4.13) defines a function 
r of u. We first consider the upper limi* tp of the integral (4.12) 
as a function of u and use the notation 


tp = am u (amplitude of w) 

Then we have 

r = sin (am u) 

* Tables of elliptic functions are available, for example, in B. O. Peirce, 
“A Short Table of Integrals"; E. Jahnke and P. Emde, “Tables of Func¬ 
tions." In these tables the parameter <x defined by sin « = A is used instead 
of k. A simple introduction to elliptic functions for practical use with 
many graphs and tables will be found in H. Hancock, “Elliptic Integrals," 
Mathematical Monographs. 
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This is generally written in the form: 

^ = m,u (4.14) 

The function sn w is one of Jacohi^s elliptic functions. It is a 
periodic function of u. Its amplitude is equal to unity. Its 
period is not a fixed constant as in the case of the circular func¬ 
tions, but depends on the value of the modulus k. 


-1 



A=C» JW 

(s//7e CLfrye/\ 

-k^OSP 



1 

2 

j 


-If- 

! ^jc y/ 


— j.uxxuuA^jj. Dxx u. EbB luncT^jon OX lOT diitorexxt 

values of the modulus k. 

Quarter period denoted by K is expressed by the following 
integral: 

-r— * 


K 




V(i 

r/2 


d<p 

= F{k,w/2) 


VI -A^sinV “ 

^ compteJe elliptic integral of the first kind. 

and t “ ®^““Pl°*‘edinFig. 4 . 1 forfc = 0 , fc = 0.09 

iK so that tv, / value of u divided by tho ix-riod 

th^’sha^L'^r "" 

We note that for fc = Q we have sn = sin w and iC « |- 

approaches unity as w oo ^ function asymptotically 

application of the elliptic 

sioa for the time t as functi^of ^ following expres- 

Eq. (3,6)]: ^ angular displacement [cf. 

t = 



sin® 2 ^ 


(4.16) 
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where sin <p is defined by sin <p — and a is the masd- 

mum angular displacement. The integral in Eq. (4.16) is an 
elliptic integral of the first kind with the modulus h ■— sin q:/2 
and the amplitude <p: Hence, 

Considering <p as function of the time, we write 

Hence, the angular displacement 6 is given by 

.6 .a , f. Imgr\ 
sm 2 = sm ^ sm ami I 


sin ^ = sm 2 sni t 


mgr 

1 . 


The period of a full oscillation is 

T = 4JK: 


I 

mgr 


Therefore, we may write (4.17) in the form: 


I = sia|sii(4ic|) 


(4.17) 


(4.18) 


(4.19) 



Fla. 4.2.—Angular displacement of a pendnlnm as function of time for various 

anaplitudes ct. 

The value of B is plotted in Fig. 4.2 for three valves of the ampli¬ 
tude ctj viz.j a = Trj^, ot = -fTT, and a = x. In the last case the 
pendulum approaches the inverted vertical position; the period 
in that case is infilnite. 
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For small oscillations we may write ajpproximately 


. e e 

sm^ = 


- a cc 

2 “ 2 ’ 


sn u = sin u, 




We have, therefore, 


where 


a • 

6 = oc sm 


T 


= 2.JJL 

\ mgr 


Elliptic Integral of the Second Kind—Length of an Arc of an 
'Ellipse .—-The term elliptic integral originates from the problem 
of the rectification of an ellipse, i.e., from, the problem of deter¬ 
mining the length of an elliptic arc. 

An ellipse may be represented by the para¬ 
metric equations 

X = a cos V 
y = b sin <p 

The constants a and b are the two semiaxes 
of the ellipse (Fig. 4.3). 

The length of the elliptic arc AB is given by 

I = ffVdx^ + dy^ 

= sin^ v* + cos® <p dtp 

Assuming b^'>a^\ 

' - 



Fig. -4.3.—Deriva¬ 
tion of an. ellipse 
fxoxn a circle. 
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a^ 




sin2 <p d<p 


52 _ 

Putting = —p —3 we write 


E(Jc,<p) == -s/l — sin2 ^ d<p 


(4.20) 

This integral is called the elliptic integral of the second kind. 
The complete elliptic integral of the second kind is defined by 


^ -%/1 — sin2 (p d<p 


(4.21) 
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Tables for the values of E{k,<p) as functions of k and <p and 
of E as function of k will be found in Jahnke-Emde and in 
Peirce. The parameter a. is sometimes used instead of the mod¬ 
ulus k, where sin oc k. 

By the substitution ^ = sin <p, we have 

The integral (4.22) can be written in the form: 

- X V(i-m-w * 

-: dZj where 

R(z)\/Qiz) 

P{z)f R{z) are polynomials in z and Q{z) is a polynomial of the 
third or fourth degree, is called an elliptic integral. It can be 
shown that such an integral always can be reduced to a sum of 
integrals of the following forms: 

a. Elliptic integrals of the first and second kind, as defined 

in this section. 


In general, any integral of the form 


h. 


Integrals of the form 



__ 

H- z'^Wil - k^z^){l - 


c. Integrals which can be expressed by elementary functions. 
It might be the case that computing an integral of the class 
considered, we encounter representatives of all groups a, 2>, and c, 
or that one or two of the groups appear. The elliptic integrals 
under a are tabulated. The integral 


dz _ 

Jo (c+^W(l - W)(l 

is called an elliptic integral of the third kind. It is seen that it con¬ 
tains, besides the modulus k and the upper limit 2 , an additional 
parameter c. General tables for such integrals are not available, 
but the complete elliptic integral (upper limit equal to umty) 
of the third kind can be expressed by incomplete integrals of t e 
fii-st and second kind and by elementary functions.* 

♦Louis V. King, “On the Direct Numerical Calculation of EUiptie 
Functions (Bef. 10).*' 
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However, when elKptic integrals of the third kind are involved 
in an engineering problem, the reduction to standard forms is 
sometimes so cumbersome that graphical or numerical integration 
is preferred. 

6. Linear Motion of a Particle with Elastic Restraint and 
Damping.—^This case is usually referred to as the problem of 
damped free oscillations. The problem is formulated 
here for the motion of a particle restricted to move in 
one dimension. The simplest example of such a 
system is a mass connected to a spring and a dashpot 
(Fig. 5.1). We have seen that the spring force can 
be written as — kx^ and the simplest way to represent 
a damping force depending on the velocity is to 

dx 

A ma • ^ 

nected to a damping and is generally a good approxima- 

^ velocities. The scheme and 

* results of the following calculations are applicable 
to the smaU oscillations of any damped system with one degree 
of freedom. 

The equation of motion has the form: 



Fig. 5 . 1 . —^v — —/3 This corresponds to vis- 


d^ic , ^ dx . , 

” dF + 


0 


(5.1) 


and its general solution is 

X = H- (,5.2) 

oharaoteristio equation 
4- + A; = 0 


Its roots are 


and 


Xi = 


X 2 = 




2m 

2m 


+^(£) 


(5.3) 


(5.4) 


We assume ^ 0 and consider two different oases: 
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terms. It is easily shown that if the mass starts, for instance, 
from the position x = 0 at i == 0, it cannot pass through the 
position X = 0 again (cf. the example in Fig. 5.2). If the mass 



Fia. 5.2.—Example of the motion, of a mass connected to a spring and a dashpot, 
put in motion from the equilibrium position. 

starts from an arbitrary position, it cannot pass through x = 0 
more than once (Fig. 5.3). In each case, x tends to 0 as the 
time t becomes infinite. This type of motion is called a 
subsidence. 



Fia. 6.3.—Examples of subsidence for a mass moving under action of a spring 

and a dashpot. 

h. < 4km. In this range Xi and X 2 are complex and con¬ 
jugate. The solution can be written in the following form 
containing real quantities only: 

“ = cos - ^ *) + sin (5.5) 

f ■ 

The expression (5.5) corresponds to damped oscillations with 
an infinite number of passages through x = 0 (Fig. 5.4). The 
period, defined by the time between two passages in the same 
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direction, 
quency V 


is equal to r = 

= l/!r is plotted in dimensionless form as a function 



of the damping factor S in Fig. 5.5. 


The freauency vo 


= -L 

2Tr\m 


corresponds to zero damping, whereas the damping factor 2 \/mk, 
called critical damping factory corresponds to the damping for 



Fi<j. 6.6,—^Variation of the fre¬ 
quency V aa functiou of the damp¬ 
ing factor 


which the motion changes from an 
oscillatory type to a pure subsid¬ 
ence. It is easily shown by differ¬ 
entiation of (5.5) that the maxima 
of X occur at equidistant values of t 
with the same interval as the 
period T] hence, the ratio between 
two consecutive maxima is equal to 

— - ^ t — ^ (t 4- ^ T 

A = e 2m/g 2m _ g2m ^ The 

quantity log A = T is called the 

logarithmic decrement. 


In the case of critical damping, i.e.y for jS = 2-\/S’, Xi = X 2 , 
and it is necessary to hnd a second linearly independent solution. 
Using the method given in Chapter I, section 10, we obtain 


X — -j- 


where Xi — X 2 == — ■y/h/m. The second term also represents a 
subsident motion. An example of such a motion is represented 
in Fig. 5.6. 

6. IMotion of a IMass with £lastic Restraint under Action of a 
Periodic Sxtemal Force. Resonance. —e now take up the 
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problem of forced vibrations without damping,. The equation 
of motion is 


^hx = ( 6 . 1 ) 

dt^ 

where Fq sin co^ is a periodic impressed force and co its angular 
frequency. This equation applies, for instance, to the case in 



which a body is elastically connected to an oscillating base 
(Fig. 6.1). In this case, let I represent the length of the spring 
when the body is in static equilibrium; x, the extension of the 



Fig. 6.1. —Forced vibration of a mass suspended by a spring due to the motion 

of the point of support. 


spring; and ao sin cot, the periodic displacement of the base. 
Then the coordinate of the mass with respect to a fixed origin is 
ao sin cot I ^ X. According to Newton’s second law, the equa¬ 
tion of motion is 
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or 


d^x 

m -^ 7 ^ hx = waow* sin cat 
dt^ 


( 6 . 2 ) 


Xh.us WB S6e ttat th.e influence of the motion of the base with the 
amplitude clq and the frequency a> is equivalent to the action, 
of a periodic force jPosinoj^, where Fo = maoco®.* The solution 
of (6.1) is composed of the general solution of the homogeneous 
equation and one arbitrary particular solution of the nonhomo- 
geneous equation. UVe flnd a particular solution by substituting 
X = C sin cot, and obtain: 

-mCco^ +kC ^ Fo (6.3) 

or 

r - ^ 0 

k — mco^ 

Denoting by «o the angular frequency of the free oscillation, 
where col = k/m, we obtain 



El 

m 


sin cot 

(Oq — CO 


Fo sin cot 

T 


1 - 
^ '^0 


(6.4) 


The oscillation represented by the ‘ expression (6.4) is of 
special interest. If co/wo is small compared with unity, we have 
approximately 

Fo sin cot 

*-r- 


i.e., the deflection x at any instant is equal to the static deflection 
corresponding to the instantaneous value of the force. If co/coq 
is not negligible, the deflection is increased by the factor 



(6.5) 


This factor is known as the resonance factor. It is infinite if 
CO = Wo, i-e., if the frequency of the impressed force and the 
frequency of the free oscillation coincide. 


* Equation (6,2) can also be obtained from the rule that if the motion is 
referred to a moving coordinate system, we have to introduce an additional 
force equal to the product of the mass and the negative acceleration of the 
moving coordinate system (Chapter III, section 6). 
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Since the factor (6.5) is positive when « < coo and is negative 
when CO > coo, the force and the deflection have the same sign 
below the resonance frequency and opposite signs above the 
resonance frequency. Let us denote the period of a complete 
oscillation by T, where T = 2 ff/co. Then the work done in the 

time interval T is given by TF = sin (at dx, or, substituting 

ET2 

dx from (6.4), ^ 

Putting (at = <p, we obtain 


_ 

(a% 


I 


sin o)t cos cat dt. 



sin (p cos (p d<p 


( 6 . 6 ) 


The integral in ( 6 . 6 ) is equal to zero. Thus we obtain the result 
that the work done by the impressed force during a complete 
period of a forced oscillation of an undamped system is equal to 
zero. The complete solution of Eq. ( 6 . 1 ) is given by 

^ 1 D • I ^0 sin (at 

X — A cos (a4 + B sin (a^t + ^^^2 _ ^ 2 ) (6.7) 


The constants of integration in Eq. (6.7) are determined by the 
^ni t.ifl .1 values of x and dx/dt for < = 0. Putting x = 0 and 
dx/dt = Vo for i = 0 , the following expression is easily obtained: 


X = y sin ^ _J-sin (at — ca sin caot) ( 6 . 8 ) 

coo m(co 5 — co^)coo 

We shall investigate the case for which the values of ca and coo are 
only slightly different. To discuss this case, we transform the 
expression ( 6 . 8 ) into 


sin coo< , 

^ coo m(cog 


or 

sin caot , 
X = Vo -h 




CO — COo 


H- (co + coo) sin 


f CO — coo^ ^ 


(^)] 


t I cos 


Fo 


7ln(cao H“ co)coo 


COS 


/co — A ■ (<a c*JoA 

(-^—7 am (^—^7 


+ 




2 

. /co — coo A /co + COoA 

sin ) cos 


m(coo — co)coo 


COo 


(6.9) 
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In Fig. 6.2 the displacement x is plotted for the ratio co/coo = 
For small values of co — wo the factor of the third term on the 
right side of (6.9) is large compared to the first two terms. The 
third term represents hetvts, i.e., it can be interpreted as a harmonic 



^IQ. 6.2. —^Beats.' The frequency of the imposed periodic force differs slightly 
from the-natural frequency of the oscillating mass. 


motion with the angular frequency ^ ~o ~ '^th a period¬ 


ically varying amplitude. The number of the beats in unit tune 


is equal to 


CO — Wo 
27r 




i.e.j it is equal to the difference between the 


frequency of the natural vibration and the frequency of the 
impressed force. 



The solution (6,7) fails for w == wo (resonance). In this case 
the particular solution (6.4) cannot be used and has to be replaced 
by a solution of the form x = Ct cos coo^. Introducing this 
expression for x into (6.1), we have 
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— 2Cmajo sm coo< — Cmto3% cos cooi + hCt cos <oo^ = Fq sin ojo^ 
Taking into account that m<oo “ A;, we obtain 

C — 

2mcoo 

and the complete solution of (6.1) becomes 

Fo 


X A cos -f- B sin udt — 


2meoo 


t cos cooif 


( 6 . 10 ) 


The last term represents oscillations with indefinitely increasing 
amplitude (Fig. 6.3). Thus we obtain the result that if the fre¬ 
quency of the impressed force coincides with the natural fre¬ 
quency of an undamped system, the amplitude increases ad 
infinitum. 

7. Forced Oscillation of a Mass with Damping.—The equation 
of the motion is, in this case, 


^ H- /S ^ fca; = Fq sin <at 

A particular solution can be found by putting 

X = a sin (at h cos (at 


(7.1) 


(7.2) 


Introducing this expression into (7.1), the following relations for 
a and 6 are obtained: 

{k — rrua^^a — = Fo 

(k — iTKa^^h -|- jScoa = 0 

Solving these equations for a and b and introducing their values 
into (7.2), we have 


rp (k — TTUa^) sin (at — jSw cos cat 


(7.3) 


The complete solution is composed of Eq. (7.3) and the general 
solution (5.2) representing free damped oscillations or subsident 
motion. As (7.3) corresponds to a simple harmonic motion with 
constant amplitude while the motion represented by the terms 
of Eq. (5.2) dies out with time, it is clear that for suj05ciently 
large values of the time the solution wdll be practically inde¬ 
pendent of the initial conditions and will be represented by Eq. 
(7.3) alone. We write (7.3)' in the form: 
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X = 


Fo 


where tan. ^ = 


Vik - 4 . 


^co 


W!i (<at — 


(7.4) 


-... angles ^ IK (^aU<Ml the* phtiM* lag. 

fC "" YthO) 

The lag is smaller than Tr/2 when « < •s/k/m\ it is equal te> 
7r/2 for CO = -s/k/m; and it is larger than t/ 2 when <0 > 

. „ # . amplitude of the harmonic om*iliation 

reprcHcnted by (7.4) is equal to 


For 


00 , yf/ 


c 



If 


/ 

B _ 1 


p.l Jj 

\ 



o 

;-rr’L ' 4 


Fo 

c « - . (7.5) 

Let UH determine the maximum 
value of c when B ih kepi eoiiHiant 
and CO varicH. We find the value 
of CO for which c reaeheK itn maxi¬ 
mum by differentiating t he ex|>reM- 
sion undc^r the radical wit h rc*K}H»<‘t 
to CO. We have 

[ — 2ni{k — 7^^co’■*) -4“ *«« 0 

(7.6) 



^ The exprt‘HHion (7.(1) vaniKiu*rt 
Fig. 7.1.—Amplitudes of forced “’***"’’ " = 0 «!• f'T w* =• 

^ 07*.^ L>*1 

Th<^ maximum of c 


^ U LHaOB OI IOrtj©Q 

oscillations as function of the fro- 2k7n — 

quency for various values of the Ow®- 

damping factor (resonance curve). 

occurs for co — 0 if /#» > 2km, 
since in this case the second condition doe.s not give real values 

for CO. If < 2km, the maximum of c occurs for co“ — 
and is equal to 


2m^ 


Cxna* F0" 


2m 


_ Fg 2km/B^ 


(7,7) 


B'V^km — k v^(4^m7itf'-*) — 1 

The amplitude r atio c/{FQ/k) is plotted in Fig. 7.1 as function 
of the ratio 03/\/k/m for different value's of the* ratio B/Br. where 

Be = is the critical damping, i.e., the value* of t he dumping 

factor which -separates the oscillatory and sulwident. ty|H?s of 
motion in the case of free oscillations (cf. section 5). 
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For small values of /i3//3c, 




h pooo 


(7,8) 


In this case the phase lag \f/ is very small when oj < too, increases 
rapidly if we pass through co = coo, and it is slightly less than tt 

if CO > coo. 

8. Motion of a Particle under Action of Gravity and Air 
Resistance (the Ballistic Problem).—^Let us consider now the 
motion of a particle of mass m in a vertical plane under the action 



the bomb. c. Diagram of accelerations. 


of gravity and air resistance. The action of gravity is repre¬ 
sented by a force of magnitude mg acting in a vertical direction 
downward. The air resistance is represented by a force acting 
in opposite direction to the resultant velocity v of the mass point; 
its magnitude is kv^. We first consider k as constant. This 
assumption is a fair approximation to the drag of a body of 
revolution if its Reynolds number* is not too small and the speed 

* The Reynolds number is a dimensionless quantity defined as 22 == vdp/tt 
where v is the velocity of the body, d one of its characteristic linear dimen¬ 
sions, e.g.y its diameter, /x and p the viscosity and specific mass of the fluid, 
respectively. 
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V is smaller than about of the velocity of sound. The calcula¬ 
tion with constant k gives, for example, a good approximation 
for the motion of bombs dropped from aircraft. 

The equations of motion are given by Newton^s laws (Chapter 
III, sections 1 and 3). It is convenient to consider the compo¬ 
nents of the forces and the accelerations in the direction of the 
tangent and of the normal to the path curve. Figure 8.1c shows 
that the component of the acceleration in the tangential direction 
is equal to dv/dt, and the acceleration in the normal direction is 
dd 

equal to v where $ is the angle between the tangent to the 

path curve and an arbitrary fixed direction. "We choose as angle 
d the inclination between the velocity vector v and the positive 
a;-axis and count 6 positive when v is directed downward. IVe 
dd 

notice that v ^ can be written in the form v^/R, where R is the 

radius of curvature of the path curve (Fig. 8.1a). In fact 
^/R — dd/ds, hence, t 


- = — ^ 
R ds dt ds 


Siacef = «,wehave| = 4«. 

obtain the equations of motion by putting the product 
of the mass and the acceleration equal to the force in both the 
tangential and normal directions. 

We obtain in this way (cf. Fig. S.lb) the following two equations 


dv 

mg Sind — hv^ 
dd 

"mv = mg cos d 


From the second equation follows: 


( 8 . 1 ) 


dt 


- cos d 

V 


(S.2) 


AT -fU 4. 

JNotmg that ^ ^ ' and introducing this relation into 

the first equation (8.1), we obtain 
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m ^ “ cos 6 — -mgr sin 6 — kv^ 

dd V ^ 


dv 

de 


cos d — V sin 6 = 


k 




mg 
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(8.3) 


Equation (8.3) is a first-order differential equation for v as 
function of 6. Taking the horizontal component of the velocity 
Vx = V cos d as the unknown variable, we write (8.3) in the form*^ 


dvx __ k 

dd ~ mg cos® 6 

In Eq. (8.4) the variables can be separated: 

dVx __^ do 

V® mg cos® 0 

Integrating (8.5), we obtain 

i = A ( JA. -1. c 

2vl cos® 6 


(8.4) 


(8.5) 


( 8 . 6 ) 


Let us assume now as initial conditions Vx ==* Vo and ^ = 0 
for f = 0. (This will be the case, for example, if a bomb is 
released from an airplane flying with the velocity Vo.) Then 
from Eq. (8.6) follows: 


1 = A + 2* Cal. 

V® v\ fngj cos® 0 


(8.7) 


Equation (8.7) determines the horizontal velocity Vx as func¬ 
tion of the inclination 0. Carrying out the integration—^using 
tan ^ = T as an auxiliary variable—^we obtain 


i = i + "A(iog 4- 

v% wgr\ ^ cos 0 cos® 0/ 


( 8 . 8 ) 


We write (8.8) in the form: 


Vn 


= Vof(d) = Vo 


■\/l + 


kvl 

mg 


/, 1 + sin 9 sin 6 

(log —-rr-T-h 


cos 6 


cos® 6 


i) 


(8.9) 


Equation (8.9) may be considered as the equation for the so- 
called hodograph of the motion. Let us plot the velocity vector v 
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m plane (Kg. 8.2) from the origin O. The curve described 
by the end point of the v vector is called the hodograph of the 
motion. The equation of the hodograph in parametric form is 

Vx — Vof($) 

Vv = v4{d) tan e (8.10) 

From the hodograph equation we obtain the equations of the 

path curve by integration. First, from ('8.2') 
it follows that: 



di = - 


de 


g cos d 


_ Vx 


V* dd 


( 8 . 11 ) 


Fig. 8.2. —The hodo¬ 
graph of a bomb tra¬ 
jectory. 


g cos^ 0 

Then substituting from Eq. (8.9) in Eq. 
(8.11) and integrating, we have 

^ ns^ds 

9^Jocos2^ 

Furthermore, from (8.9) and (8.10) follow: 

9 Jo 


X 


y 




dt 


= 

pjo 


(8.13) 


cos^ 6 

sin 0 do 
0 cos® 0 

for the case of the quadratic resistance 

-w ^ ^ _ _ 


law°thTvf<u^t*’’ quadratic resistance 

and (8 ISl The P’’oWem is completely solved by Eqs. (8.12) 
1 ++ j‘ ■ corresponding values of t, x, and y can be 

plott^ numencaUy from these equations. The function /(«) 
n ams one dimensionless parameter, viz., kvl/mg = \ The 

vZrf of th “ For the as^p 

minal Lln^ V * velocity of a falling body, known as the final or ter- 
Prom Ir 2 resistance must be equal to the weight. 

From mg foUows a? = mg/k, and therefore X = (v,/Za- 

thrinitilf^^W ^ between the squares 

anS^s /ford K ocities. In most cases X is small, 

of the parSLterx increasing powers 

vebcit-TfcTs’vIria^j^'^^ThK*'® 

, ^nnable. If the variation of the density of the air 

WtionS considered as a given 

function of the velocity v. Then from (8.3) foUows: ^ 
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dV j. a fcW ^ 
dd mg cos d 


(8.14) 


Equation (8.14) may be considered again as the differential 
equation of the hodograplv However, in this general case the 
variables cannot be separated and the integration has to be 
carried out by some numerical step-by-step method or by 
development in series. A further complication results from the 
fact that the air resistance depends also on the density of the air, 
and often the density varies over a wide range along the trajec¬ 
tory. Hence, A; is a function of the velocity v and also of the 
altitude, f.e., of the coordinate y. In this case the system of 
equations (8.1) cannot be reduced to an equation of first order 
and must be integrated directly by approximate methods. As 
a matter of fact, the trajectories of shells are at present usually 
computed by means of the differential analyzer. 

If we substitute X = 0 in Eq. (8.9), we obtain /(&) = 1, and 
from Eqs. (8.13) 



dd 

cos^ 6 


g 


tan B 


sin d dB 
cos® 6 


= ~ tan^ B 

^g 


(8.15) 


These expressions give the flight path when air resistance is 
neglected. Hence, the difference between the respective values 
given hy Eqs. (8.13) and Eqs. (8,15) may be considered as the 
correction due to air resistance. 

9. Equations of Motion of an Airplane.—^Let us consider an 
airplane as a rigid body, symmetric with respect to a vertical 
plane, and assume that its motion consists of a displacement of 
its center of gravity in this plane and a rotation around a 
horizontal axis perpendicular to the plane of symmetry. Then 
the equations of motion are given by the two statements: (1) 
the products of the mass and the components of the acceleration 
of the center of gravity are equal to the respective components 
of the resultant of the external forces and (2) the rate of change of 
the angular momentum is equal to the moment of the forces 
around the center of gravity (see Chapter III, section 6). 

If we denote the velocity of the center of gravity by v, the 
slope of its path by B (measured as positive downward) (Fig. 9.1), 
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then the two components of the acceleration—^parallel and normal 

dv d Q 

to the path—are equal to and v The latter expression 

<u at 


is equivalent to the centripetal acceleration where ti is 

the radius of curvature of the path defined by \/R = dd/dsr 
and s is the length of the arc measured along the path. Instead 


we can also write —• 
at ds 

Denote the components of the resultant air force in the direction 
of. the motion and normal to it by —D and L, respectively, 
and their moment with respect to the center of gravity by M. 



We assume that the air forces include both the air forces proper 
acting on wings, fuselage, control surfaces, etc., and the forces 
produced by the propulsion. Thus D is the total drag minus 
the component of the propeller thrust in the direction of flight, 
and, corre^ondingly, any component of the propeller thrust 
normal to the flight direction is included in the lift L. The mass 
of the airplane is denoted by m, its moment of inertia with respect 
to an axis normal to the plane of symmetry intersecting this 
plane at the center of gravity by I. Finally, the inclination 
between the horizontal direction and an arbitrary axis of reference 
connected with the airplane, e.^., the axis of the propeller shaft, 
is denoted by <p measured positive upward. Then the equations 
of motion are 


dv 

—D + 'fng sin B 

(9.1) 

= 

ds 

—L + 'ing cos B 

(9.2) 

II. 

-M 

(9.3) 
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The forces D and 1/ and the moment M depend, in general, 
on the velocity «, the angle of attack of the plane as a whole, and 
on the local angle of attack of the control surfaces, flaps, etc. 

10. The Flight Path of an Airplane with High Stability and 
Small Moment of Inertia (Phugoid Motion).—In this section the 
following idealized case will be treated: 

а. It will be alfesumed that D = 0, i.e.^ the engine is controlled 
in such a way that at any moment the propeller thrust is equal 
to the drag. 

б. It will be assumed that the stabilizing moment M is so 
large and the moment of inertia of the airplane I is so small 
that any variation in the angle of attack is instantly corrected, 
and thus, the angle of attack remains practically constant during 
flight. The resulting motion is known as phugoid motion.'^ 
Owdng to assumption a, v is completely determined by Eq. (9.1). 
In fact, multiplying both sides by v, we obtain 

or, taking into account that v sin S is the vertical component of 
the velocity and is equal to dz/dt, where z is the vertical coordinate 
of the center of gravity measured positive downward, 

— 2 gz + const. (10,1) 

Eq. (10.1) states that the change of kinetic energy is equal to the 
work done by gravity; this is true in our pecial case since D = 0. 
Choosing as origin for z the height at which the velocity ^ van¬ 
ishes, we obtain the simple relation 

V = (10-2) 

Since a constant angle of attack is assumed, the lift L depends 
only on the velocity and can be put equal to Cv^ where C is a 
constant. The constant C can be expressed conveniently 
by taking into account that Eqs. (9.1) and (9.2) include the case 
of uniform horizontal flight {6 = 0). In this case, from Eq. (9.2), 
L = mg, and denoting the velocity of uniform level flight by vo, 
obviously mg = Cv% and the general expression for L will be 

L = mg 

* See F. W. Lanchester, “ Aerodonetics (Ref. 5).” 



(10.3) 
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Introducing Eq. (10.3) into Eq. (9.2), we obtain 


mv 


i2 


de 

ds 


V 


= —mg-i -f- mg cos 6 




(10.4) 


Using (10.2) and taking into account that ^ ^ ^ ^ sin &, 

■ d$ dz ds dz ' 

the following differential equation results, contaihing as variables 

the height z and the slope of the flight path Bi 


ry - ndB • 2 gz . ^ 

2 z sin ^ 3 - =-^ H- cos 6 

az Vq 


(IG.^’) 


It is convenient to write vl = 2 gH, where obviously H is equal 
to the velocity height corresponding to the velocity vq of the uni¬ 
form horizontal flight. Furthermore, in order to use only 
dimensionless variables, we write I = z/H. Then Eq. (10.5) 
becomes 


. ^dd 

2l sin 5 ^ ^ -I- cos 0 


( 10 . 6 ) 


Let us first consider cos 0 as function of Since 


|:(oos ff) = ^ sin 9^ 


Eq. (9.9) can be written in the form: 

|(cos«)+2|-« 


1 

2 


(10.7) 


T+W ^ ^ integrating factor (see Chapter I, 

factor, wl obt^® Multiplying both sides with this 


^(Vf cos ^ 


Integrating (10.8) we have 


cos 9 = i -I —A 

^ VT 


( 10 . 8 ) 


(10.9) 


all^SblTfliVhi^^ determines a famUy of curves which includes 

hori^l £ht fL wUch ^ -“l^dos the 

6 lor wnicn cos 9 _ l and, according to Eq. (10.7), 
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f = 1. The corresponding value of A is, according toEq. (10.9), 
A = I-. To obtain the whole family of flight paths, we plot 
cos B as function of i*. This is done in Fig. 10.1. We note 
that only the strip f > 0 and — 1 < cos 0 < 1 has physical 
significance. 



Fio. 10.1.—Phugoid motion. The cosine of the angle of inclination ft between 
the flight path and the horizontal as fimction of the vertical displacement I*. 

To calculate the flight paths, we introduce the horizontal 
coordinate ^ = x/A. Then we have tan 6 = dz/dx = dt/d^. 
This is a first-order differential equation for the flight path, since 
tan 0 is a given function of i" through Eq. (10.9). This differential 



equation may be integrated graphically or by any of the numeri¬ 
cal methods indicated in Chapter I. The flight paths obtained 
by integration are plotted in a dimensionless coordinate system 
Fig- 10.2. The integral curves of (10.9) show that the case 
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A = 0 is a limiting case between, two different types of motion. 
It is seen from Fig. 10.1 that for A >■ 0, cos 6 is always positive 
and has a minimum value, say a; then ft will oscillate between 
± cos“^ a. The corresponding flight path is a wavelike line 
without loops (Fig. 10.2). For A < 0, all values of cos ft between 
+1 and —1 occur during the motion, and thus in this case 
the flight path has the shape of a ‘Toop.'' The case A = 0 
represents the limit between wavelike lines and loops. For 
A = 0, 

f = 3 cos ft (10.10) 

or 

z = SH cos d , (10.11) 

Equation (10.11) is the equation of a half circle with the radius 
The path curve degenerates in this case into a series of 
half circles; at the peak the airplane has zero velocity of flight 
and makes a 180° turn with infinite angular velocity.* 

The point f = 0, cos ft = 0 is a singular point of the differential 
equation (10.7). Writing (10.7) in the form: 


d(cos ft) _ — cos ft 

• df “ 2r 


( 10 . 12 ) 


it is seen that for f = 0 and cos ft = 0 the value of d(cos ft) /d^ 
is not determined. This is seen geometrically from Fig. 10.1. 
Apparently d(cos &)/d^ is equal to the slope of the curves plotted 
in the figure, and this takes all possible values between — oo 
and oo in the i mm ediate neighborhood of the point T = 0, 
cos ft = 0. Equation (10.9) reveals that oo, — oo are the 

values of the slope at the singular point itself. The same result 
can be obtained from the differential equation itself by putting 
cos ft = + higher order terms in f and expanding the right 

side of Eq. (10.12). We obtain 



or 3X — 1. This gives us a straight line with the slope Fur¬ 
thermore, by changing the independent variable in Eq. (10.12), 
i.e., considering f as a function of cos ft, we have 

d^ _ 2^ 

d(cos ft) “ r — cos ft . (10.13) 

* This physically impossible condition is introduced into the problem by 
the idealized assumption of zero moment of inertia. 
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It is seen then that the straight line == 0 is also a solution of 
Eq. (10.13). The corresponding values of the slope — 

are + oo and — oo. 

The differential equation (10.6) has a second singular point. 
In fact, Eq. (10.6) may be written in the form: 


dB _ cos g — r 
df 2^ sin e 


(10.14) 


Then it is apparent that dd/dt is undetermined, not only for 
f = 0, cos 0 = 0, the case just discussed, but also for ^ = 1, 0 = 0. 
In order to study the solution in the neighborhood of this point, 
we expand sin 0 and cos 0 in power series and write i" = 1 4- T'* 
Then, neglecting terms of higher order than the first, we have 


^ 

df 20 


(10.15) 


Taking into account that dB/dt = dB/dt', we have 

20 dB + df' = 0 (10.16) 


Integrating (10.16), we obtain 

02 -|- ^ = const. (10.17) 


Equation (10.17) yields curves representing flight paths in the 
neighborhood of uniform level flight. The family of curves in 
the plane represented by Eq. (10.17) consists of ellipses 
having the same ratio between major and minor axis. The 
complete family of integral curves of Eq. (10.14) is represented 
in Fig. 10.3. Points B and C are the singular points. The center 
of the ellipses given by (10.17) is the point B. In section 11 it 
will be seen that is a so-called vortex point and C a so-called 
saddle point. 

For small values of 0, 0 = dz/dx where x is the horizontal 

g 

coordinate of the C.G. Hence putting t' = —we obtain 
frpm (10.7) the following approximate differential equation for zi 



+ 


(g - HY _ 




= const. 


(10.18) 
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The general solution of this equation is 



where A and B are two constants of integration. Equation 
(10.19) represents a sinusoidal flight path with the wave length 
2 firH-\/2. The motion may be considered as a vertical oscillation 
superposed upon a horizontal uniform motion. The period of 
oscillation is approximately the wave length divided by the mean 

velocity Vo, T — 2Tr^2 — or with Vo = \/2gH. T = ^Zir-s/H/g. 

Vo 

By comparison with the formula T ~ %ry/T/gj which gives the 


-IT -ir/2 0 ir/2 -- TT 



PiG. 10.3.—l^liugoid motion. Plot of tli© iiiclina.tioii of tlie flight path vs. the 

vertical displacement f. 


period of oscillation for a mathematical pendulum of the length 
Ij it is seen that the frequency of the oscillatory motion of the 
airplane is equal to the frequency of a mathematical pendulum 
of the length v%/2g = H. 

Note that from Eq. (10.18) we obtain by differentiation 

d^z ^ {z - H) ' 

dx^ 2H^ ~ ^ ( 10 . 20 ) 

Equation (10.20) is a linear differential equation of the second 
order of the type encountered in undamped oscillations. Equa¬ 
tion (10.18) is a first integral of (10.20). 

11. Singular Points of Differential Equations of the First 
Order.—We encountered in the last section two different types 
of singular points of first-order differential equations. In this 
section we give a systematic classification of such points. 
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Sue. 11] 

■«! 

Consider a differential equation of the form: 

^ 

dx 9 (x,y) 


( 11 . 1 ) 


and assume that for x = y = 0, f(x,y) = g(x,y) = 0, i.e., the 
point a; == 0, 2 / — 0 is a singular point of the differential equa¬ 
tion (11.1) in the sense explained in Chapter I, section 3. 
The assumption that the singular point is located at the point 
x = y — 0 does not restrict the general character of the following 
discussion because, if the coordinates of the singular point are 
X = xo and y = yo, it can be transferred to the origin of the 
coordinate system by the transformation ^ =r x — xo, tj = y — yo. 
Then in the plane the coordinates of the singular point will be 
^ = 17 = 0. 

Let us now assume that both f(x,y') and g(x,y) can be expanded 
in the neighborhood of the origin a; = y — 0 in power, series 
starting with the first powers of x and y. Then the differential 
equation (11.1) can be approximated by an equation of the form: 


\ 


dy _ ax + by 
dx ~~ cx dy 


( 11 . 2 ) 


We suppose that at least one of the. coefficients is different 
from zero both in the numerator and in the denominator and 
investigate how the types of solution depend on the coefficients 
a, 6, c, and d. Speaking more precisely, we shall find the 
different possible patterns of integral curves in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the singular point. Let us write Eq. (11.2) in the form: 


dy 

dx 


a + h^ 

_ X 

c + d^- 

X 


(11.3) 


The geometrical meaning of dy/dx = tan oe. is the slope of 
the integral curve at a certain point x,y. The geometrical 
meaning of tan jS = y/xm the slope of the radius vector connect¬ 
ing the origin with the point in question. Hence, Eq. (11.3) 
determines the relation between the slope of the integral curve 
and the slope of the radius vector. According to (11.3), the slope 
of the integral curves is the same at all points which lie on the 
same straight line y ^ x tan and is given by 
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tan ot = 


a -\-h tan 
c H- d tan /8 


(11.4) 


Before we discuss Eq. (11.2) or (11.4) in general, let us consider 
a few elementary cases: 

a. First assume that a = /8, i.e.y tan a — tan /3. Then 
Eq. (11.2) reads 


% ^ y 

dx X 


(11.5) 


The general solution of (11.15) is 

y=Cx (11*6) 


where C is an arbitrary constant. 

Equation (11.6) represents a family of straight lines passing 
through the origin. Hence, in this case an infinite number of 
integral curves go through the singular point. A singular point 
with an infinite number of integral curves passing through it is 
called 2 i. nodal point (Fig. ll.lo). 

If we generalize Eq. (11.5) by multiplying the right side by a 
positive numerical factor X, 


^ - \y 

dx X 


(11.7) 


the equation of the integral curves will be 


y = Cx^ 


( 11 . 8 ) 


In this case again an infinite number of integral curves pass 
through X = y = 0. The axes x — 0 and y = 0 always represent 
two integral curves; the remaining integral curves have the a;-axis 
as their common tangent at x = y — 0, when X > 1, and t.he 
2 /-axis, when X < 1. For X = 1 we obtain the solution (11.6). 


b. Let us now assume that ot — ^ then the differential 
equation becomes 


tan ot = 


1 

tan jS 


dy _ _x 
dx y 


(11.9) 
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By separating the variables, we obtain 

y dy — —X dx 

and 

+ 2/^ = C (11.10) 


where C is again an arbitrary constant. The integral curves are 
circles with the origin a; = y = 0 as center. A singular point 



Spiral Point ^0?^-Saddle Point 

Pig. 11.1.—Various types of singular points of differential equations of first order. 


surrounded by closed integral curves such that none of them 
goes through the point itself is called a vortex point (Fig. 11.1b). 
If we write instead of (11*9) 

^ = -X- (11.11) 

dx y 

where X is a positive numerical factor, the type of the singular 
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point remains the same; the integral curves are ellipses instead of 
cixclos 

c. Our next assumption is a = y + where y is & given 
constant and y 9 ^ 0 and y 9^ ir/2. Then: 


tan <x — 


tan y + tan /3 
1 — tan y tan 


( 11 . 12 ) 


or 

dy ^ a; tan T + y (11.13) 

dx X — y tan y 

The solutions are logarithmic spirals. This can be seen by 
lifting polar coordinates. We write x = r cos y ^ t sin 
Since a = y + /8, an integral curve intersects all radius vcictors 
by the same angle y. The tangent of this angle is equal to r d^/dr. 
Hence, 

dr 

= 7m 

By integration we have 


or 


log r = /3 cot y + const. 

r = Ce^ 


(11.14) 


The singular point in this case is called a spiral poird (Fig- 

11.Ic). 

d. Finally, assume that a + iS = Then tan u = —tan 
and the differential equation has the form: 


^ 

dx X 


(11.16) 


The general solution of Eq. (11.15) is 

xyC (11.16) 

The integral curves are the x- and y-Qx.es and hyperh(>la.s 
having these axes as asymptotes. If a finite number of integral 
curves go through the singular point and the remaining integral 
curves pass by, we call the singular point a saddle point (Fig. 
11.Id). 

If we multiply the right side of (11.15) by a positive numerical 
factor X, the solution will be 

x^y = C 


(11.17) 
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The type of the singular point remains the same. 

Summarizing the examples presented under a, b, c, d, we 
find the following types of singular points (Fig. 11.1); 

а. Nodal point: infinite number of integral curves passing 
through the singular point. 

б. Vortex point: no integral curve through the singular point; 
closed integral curves around the singular point. 

c. Spiral point: integral curves approaching the singular point 
asymptotically in spirals. 

d. Saddle point: finite number of integral curves through 
the singular point, the other integral curves passing by. 

It will be shown that this classification includes all possible cases for the 
difierential equation (11.2). Consider the general case: 




a + 1^ 

X 

c + di 

X 


(11.18) 


First we investigate the integral curves consisting of straight lines through 
the origin. We must have in this case dy/dx = y/x = tan jS. Hence, 
Eq. (11.18) yields the condition 


or 


tan = 


a -h 6 tan /S 
c + d tan /3 


tan* 0 + 


c — h 

—;— tan jS 



(11.19) 


Equation (11.19) is a quadratic equation for tan 0. We have to distinguish 
between the following cases: 

а. Every value of tan is a solution of Eq. (11.19). This will be the 
case when a = 0, d =* 0, and c — 6 = 0. Then obviously, dyjdx = y/xy 
and we obtain a nodal point with an infinite number of straight integral 
curves. 

б. Equation (11.19) has two real roots. Denote the two real roots by 
tan /Si and tan /Sa. Then the straight lines y = x tan /Sx and y — x tan /Sa 
are integral curves. Now we can easily verify that substituting for the 
variables Xyy in Eq. (11.18) new variables by the linear substitution 


X = q-n 

2/ = + S77 


( 11 . 20 ) 


the type of differential equation (11.18) remains unchanged, i.e.y we obtain 
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dt) 

di 


a' + 
c' + 


( 11 . 21 ) 


The'substitutiori (11.20) is a so-called affine ttaTisfor motion which changes 
the coordinate system x^y into a coordinate system ^,9? which, in general, 
is nonorthogonal. Let us choose ( 11 . 20 ) such that the ^ and 17 -axes coincide 
with the integral curves y — x tan /Si and y — x tan / 82 . We obtain this 
result by writing 


X — ^ cos /Sj + 17 cos /82 
y = ^ sin /Si 4- 17 sin /Sa 


( 11 . 22 ) 


Introducing ( 11 . 22 ) in (11.18), we obtain a differential equation of the 
form ( 11 . 21 ), but the values a', 6 ', c', and d' must satisfy particular con¬ 
ditions, viz.y $ = 0 and 17 . = 0 must be solutions of the equation. Hence, 
a' = 0 and d' — 0, and Eq. (11.21) becomes 


di7 h' 17 

df c' i 


(11.23) 


The solution of Eq. (11.23) has the form: 

■n ^ (11.24) 

where K is an arbitrary constant. 

If V/c' is positive, we obtain an infinite number of integral curves through 
^ — 7 ! = 0. They touch the ^axis at that point when h'/c' > 1 and the 
17 -axis when h'/c' < 1 . Hence, when h'/c' > 0 , the singular point is a 
nodal point. When h'/c' no curves determined by (11.24) can go 

through g =77 *= 0 with the exception of the straight lines $ = 0 and 17 =» 0 . 
Hence, for h'/c' < 0 we obtain a saddle point. 

The difference between the general case and the examples under h or d 
(pages 152 and 154) is the different angle of intersection of the straight linos 
which represent integrals. They are normal to each other in the simple 
examples treated before and inclined at an arbitrary angle in the general 
case. 

c. Equation (11.19) has two equal real roots. This real root may be 
denoted by tan-/9i. In this case We use the transformation (11.22) so that 
17 = ©’represents y/x — tan / 8 , the value for is left arbitrary. Then tho 
Eq. ( 11 . 21 ) obtained by this substitution must be such that a solution of the 
t 3 rpe 17/5 = X is only possible if X = 0. Substituting 17 = JX in Eq. ( 11 . 21 ), 
^ j c' - h' a' 

we find X® -1-——X — — = 0. This equation must reduce to X* = 0 and, 

therefore, o' = 0 and c' = h'. Hence, Eq. ( 11 . 21 ) must have the form: 
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or 


6 , 7 ) 



b' + d'- 

€ 


dr) 



(11.25) 


(11.26) 


If we introduce iA = f as a new variable, then, substituting g = fi 7 into 

(11.26), we obtain 


or by integration 




4- r 


r = 


b' 


log 17 + 


C- 


and finally, 





log 17 4 - Ct) 


(11.27) 


The solution (11.27) gives an infinite number of integral curves through 
^ = 17 = 0 .* The f-axis (17 = 0) is their common tangent at this point. 
The ^axis itself is an integral corresponding to C «= 00 . This singular 
point is also a nodal point. 

d. Equation (11.19) has two conjugate complex roots. Proceeding as 
we did under ( 6 ), the differential equation can be reduced by the substitution 
of ( 11 . 20 ) to the form: 


67) 




(11.28) 


If we put a' — tan y, Eq. (11.28) becomes identical with Eq. (11.13) and 
leads to a spiral pointy with the exception of o' *= 0 and o' = «>. In the 
case o' = 0 , we obtaiii a nodal point with an infinite number of straight 
integral curves, whereas with o' —> «, the equation becomes 


di7 ^ __k 
d^ 17 


and we obtain a vortex point according to Eq. (11.9). 

Summarizing the result of this general discussion, we find that our classifi¬ 
cation yields four types of singular points, and it is complete as far as the 
differential equation (11.2) is concerned. However, if the expansions of 
/(a;,y) and g{x,y) do not start with the first power of at least one of the 

* Note that 17 log 77 —► 0 for 17 —+ 0. 
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variables, further investigation of the character of the singularity is 
necessary. 


Problems 

1. Calculate the deceleration of a boat if the propulsion is stopped at the 
instant when the velocity is Wo- The fluid resistance is given by the empirical 
law 

fiv) 5= ost; + 



where CK and are constants. The mass of the boat is ikf. Find the expres¬ 
sion for the total distance that the boat will travel from the instant that the 
propulsion is stopped. 

■ 2 . In a heavy circular disk of 20-in. diameter and uniform thickness, there 
is a circular hole of 4-in. diameter. The center of the hole is at a distance 

of 6 in. from the center of the disk. The disk is 
mounted so that it can rotate freely and without friction 
about a horizontal axis which passes through its center. 
Find the period of small oscillations. 

3. The moment of inertia of a heavy spoked flywheel 
is to be determined racperimentally by the setup shown 
in Fig. P.3. The fl 3 rwheel is moimted on a two-wheel 
truck which rolls on a frictionless track. The mass of 
the truck can be neglected. The flywheel has a weight 
of 10 tons; it is balanced, but it carries a 100 -lb. weight 
whose center of gravity is at a distance of 6 ft. from 
the center of the flywheel. The period of small oscillations was measured 
and found to be equal to 36 sec. Find the moment of inertia of the flywheel. 

4. Find the weight per running foot of a thin-walled steel cylinder of 
elliptic cross section. The major and minor axes are 3 ft. and 2 ft., respec¬ 
tively, and the thickness of the wall is i in. 

6 . Find the period of a compound pendulum if it is released when the 
center of gravity lies on a level with the point of suspension. Compare 
the exact value with that obtained by the approximate formula ( 3 . 10 ). 

6 . Describe the motion of a mass constrained to a circular frictionless 
path in a vertical plane and moving permanently in the same direction in 
such a way that the velocity at the highest point is half the velocity at the 
lowest point. 

7. Reduce the integral 


Pro. P.3. 


I' 


Vi -I- 


c* sin® ^ 


to the standard form. 

8. Calculate the definite integral 


_ dx _ 

J2 -s/Ca; -!)(«- 2)(a: - 3)(» - 4) 


Hint: Use the transformation x — z 2.5. 
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9. Calculate the definite integral 



__ dx _ 

-%/ {x — l)(jc — 2) (a; — 3) 



Hint: Use the transformation x = - with the limits of integration 

1 + a 

z = —2 and z — — oo. 

10. Calculate the definite integral 


da 

0 •\/2 — sin oi 

11. Find the period of small oscillations of a so-called •pendulum counter¬ 
weight which is used for the damping of torsional vibrations of the crankshaft 
in airplane engines (Fig. P.ll). The counterweight can freely move in a seg¬ 
ment of a circular groove of radius r cut in the counterbalance of the crank¬ 
shaft; the center of curvature of the segment is displaced a distance e 
from the axis of rotation. The angular velocity of the crankshaft is equal 
to tt>. Determine e so that the period of the small oscillations is equal to 
the period of revolution of the crankshaft. 










Fig. P.12. 





12. Discuss the motion of a heavy bar of weight W which lies horizontally 
on two pulleys of equal radii rotating with the same angular velocity in 
opposite senses (Fig. P.12). The coefficient of friction between the pulleys 
and the rod is equal to/, so that the friction is equal to fNx and fN 2 , respec¬ 
tively, where Nx and N 2 are the normal loads on the pulleys. Assume that 
at f = 0 the center of gravity of the bar is at the mid-point of the two pulleys 
and the bar is set in motion with the initial velocity wq. Show that the 
motion is periodic and that the frequency is proportional to \/J. 

13. A periodic force Fa sin o)t acts on a mass with elastic restraint and 
damping. Does an increase in damping produce an increase in energy 
dissipated? 

Hint: The average energy dissipation per unit time is given by i/Su* where 
/S is the damping factor and v the velocity amplitude. 

14. A periodic force Fa sin at starts acting on a mass with clastic restraint 
and damping at f = 0. The mass is initially at rest. Find the motion of 
the mass. Examine the case of resonance and what happens in this case 
when the damping tends to vanish. 
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15. Find tine motion of a body falling vertically under the action of 
gravity and take into account the air resistance, given by the quadratic law 
jD = 

16. A bomb is released with a horizontal velocity of 250 miles/hr. at an 
altitude of 3,000 ft. What is the horizontal distance covered by the bomb 
when it reaches the ground, neglecting air resistance? 

17. Calculate in Prob. 16 the correction of the horizontal distance due 

to air resistance. The weight of the bomb is 300 lb. The drag is given 
by the formula Ihh. = where Cd is the drag coefficient, p the average 

density of the air, d the diameter of the bomb, v the velocity. Take 
Cd — 0.087, d »= 1 ft., p = 0.00227 slugs/cu. ft. and v in feet per second. 

Hint: Calculate the parameter X = (vq/v/)^. Since X is small, write for 

imp 


imv 


= 1 - X^] 


, 1 4 - sin e , sin d 

log-:-h 


cos 6 


cos* 6 


;) 


and substitute this expression in Eq. (8.13). 

Plot y as function of Q according to Eq. (8.13) and determine the value of 
6 corresponding to y — 3,000 ft. Then calculate the correction for the hori¬ 
zontal distance x using Eqs. (8.13) and (8,15). 

18. Imagine a straight tunnel connecting Los Angeles with San Francisco. 
The length of the tunnel is 400 miles. Calculate the time in which a train 
would cover the distance under gravity alone neglecting friction and air 
resistance. Calculate the maximum speed which could be reached. The 
radius of the earth is slightly less than 4,000 miles. 

19. Discuss the behavior of the integral curves of the differential equation 


dy _ 62 /* — sin x 
dx 2x y 

in the vicinity of the origin a; = 0 , y = 0 . 

20 . Discuss the behavior of the integral curves of the differential equation 


dy __ 4 4- y — 5a; H- 
dx 2 — 3y 4 - y® 

in the vicinity of the point a; = 3 , y = 2 . 

21 . A Problem in Hydraulics .—^The water level of a broad river is deter¬ 
mined by the energy equation 

d /_ t>*\ v* 

and by the continuity equation in steady flow 

hv = Q 

In these equations h is the height of the water level over the bed, v the mean 
velocity through a cross section, ot the slope of the bed, c/ the coefficient of 
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hydraulic friction, and Q th© volume of the water flowing through a cross 
section per unit time. Q is considered as a given constant. 

Find the differential equation for h by eliminating v. Discuss the integral 
curves and determine which curves can have physical significance as lines 
of free water surface. 

Hint: Express the slope dk/dx as a function of h. The isoclines are 
straight lines parallel to the bed. Notice that the pattern of integral 
curves is different depending on whether a < ^c/ or a > ^c/. A stream of 
uniform depth in the case oe ■< -Jc/ is called a rivery and in the case oe >■ ic/, it 
is called a torrerit. In the first case the integral curves with no vertical 
tangent represent the free surface of a river flowing into a reservoir. In 
the case a > ^c/ a physically possible solution is given by portions of two 
branches of an, integral curve, the transition from one branch to the other 
occurs physically by a sudden change of height and velocity called a hydraulic 
jumjp. 
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CHAPTER V 

SMALL OSCILLATIONS OF CONSERVATIVE SYSTEMS 

The methods which I present here do not require either con¬ 
structions or reasonings of geometrical or mechanical nature, but 
only algebraic operations proceeding after a regular and uniform 
plan. Those who love the Analysis, will see with pleasure Mechan¬ 
ics made a branch of it and will be grateful to me for having thus 
extended its domain. 

— J. L. LAanAKTon, 
^‘M^canique Analytique*^ (1788). 

litrc^uction.—In this chapter we take up the problem of small 
oscmations of conservative systems. The theory of small 
oscillations is, in general, an approximate theory of the motion 
of mechanical cTr other physical systems in the neighborhood of 
an equilibrium position or a state of uniform motion. In this 
chapter we shall restrict ourselves to oscillations of conserva- 
tave systems in the neighborhood of a stable equilibrium position, 
^e deal with the free oscillations of such systems and with 
their forced oscillations produced by periodic forces. Whereas 
in the last chapter the equations of motion were obtained by 
I ^-PPlication of Newton^s laws, in this chapter we shall use 
Lagrange s equations for generaUzed coordinates and forces. 

Retiarks Conservative Systems—General 

rbf ^ Tw “rvative mechanical system 
the work dnnA ^ ®ysteni is called conservative if 

^ cousLiuuoi. oin 

tion 

shaU choose the arbitrary coastaat inV^ 
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the “ level of the potential energy—so that in the equilibrinm 
position U" =: 0- Then we expand the function C/ in a Taylor 
series in the neighborhood of g,i = ~ * • • = = 0. For 

simplicity’s sake we consider the case n == 3, i.e., a system with 
3 degrees of freedom, but the results can easily be generalized 
for arbitrary values of n. The Taylor expansion of U is given by 


jj dU , dU 

U = —+ 


dqi dqz 


, dU , ii'a^u 

32 + + o 


d‘U 


d^U d^U 


3? + ^3i + 


d3i 

a^U 




A 


a’‘U 

asi 


3i 


I 


( 1 . 1 ) 


where the derivatives are to be taken for qi = = o. 

In the theory of small oscillations we shall neglect all terms that 
are higher than the second order. 

Now the equilibrium condition (cf. Chapter III, section 9) 
requires that = 0, and therefore the generalized forces 
Qi = "^OU/dq-L, Qz — —dU/dq 2 , Qs — —dU/dq^ vanish for 
qi = q 2 qs ~ 0. Hence, in the expansion of U only the 
quadratic terms remain, and we have as an approximate expres¬ 
sion for U the following quadratic function, or quadratic form: 




d^U 

dql 


Ql + 2 


d^U 
dqi dq2 

+• 2 


qiqz + 2 


d^U 
dqz dq& 


d^U 
dqz dq 




qzqa 


( 1 . 2 ) 


We shall obtain a more symmetric form of expression (1.2) if we 
remember that 


d^U ^ d^U 
dqi dqj ^qi ^qi 


and substitute, for example, 


^ d^U d^U , d^U 

and write all terms containing products of coordinates in a simila* 
way. Then Eq. (1.2) can be put in the following simple form: 

3 3 



i mm I f mm X 


d^U 

dqi dq,^'’^^ 


(1.3) 
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An analogous form holds for arbitrary n. Since the- derivatives 
are taken at the equilibrium position, they represent constant 
coefi&cients, and we write d^U/dqidqj = It is evident that 
kij = kji. Then the expression (1.3) becomes 




(1.4) 


We shall consider in this chapter stable systems only. In this 
case the potential energy has a minimum in the equilibrium posi¬ 
tion. Hence, U has a minimum for qi q 2 — = 0 . Since 

U itself is equal to zero at this point, it must be positive every¬ 
where else. We call a quadratic function of n variables, which 
is never negative for arbitrary values of the variables, a 'positive 
definite quadratic function or a positive definite quadratic form. 
The potential energy of a stable system is represented by such a 
positive definite quadratic form of the coordinates. 

The forces Qi, Qz, and Qz acting on the system, if it is in 
the arbitrary position gi, qz, qz, are obtained from (1.4) by 
differentiation 


dqi 

dU 


= kiiQi -1- fci2<?2 + kisqs 


-Qi 

— Q 2 = " 5 “ = ^ 213 '! + ^ 22^2 + kzzqs 

OQ 2 

SZJ 

— Qs = 3 —• = fcsiQ'i “h kz2q2 + 


(1.5) 


We multiply the Eqs. (1.5) by gi, q 2 , and ^ 3 , respectively, and 
obtain, by addition 

3 33 

-Qi?! — Qi ^2 — Qzqz = 2 = 2Z7 ( 1 . 6 ) 

»=i y-i 


or 


3 3 





(1.7) 


This relation has the following physical significance: The Qi are 
the forces produced by a deflection gi, ga, and qz] we call them in 
the case of a stable system the restoring forces, and the coefficients 
kii, the spring constants. Hence, the forces which, when applied 
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to the system from the outside, would produce the deflections 
gi, ga, and qz are equal to — Qi, — Qa, and —Qz- The expression 
(1.7) states that if the system moves under the action of external 
forces from the equilibrium position to an arbitrary position 
qy, q2, qz, its potential energy increases by an amount equal to 
the work of the forces which produce the displacement. Equa¬ 
tion (1.7) holds also for an arbitrary number of degrees of 
freedom. 

Let us consider now the kinetic energy of the system. The 
kinetic energy is a homogeneous quadratic function of- the gen¬ 
eralized velocities, where in general the coefficients are functions 
of the coordinates. Hence, we can write the kinetic energy T 
in the form: 

3 3 

T == (1.8) 

i-=i j = i 

where mu — w,i. 

We shall neglect terms of higher than second order in the 
g’s and g’s. Then we have to replace the functions my by 
their values for q-i — qz — qz — 0, i.e., by the first terms of their 
expansions in the neighborhood of the equilibrium position. All 
other terms of the expansions contribute to the kinetic energy 
T terms at least of the third order. We call the constants 
my (0, 0, 0) (denoted by my) the ineHia parameters of the system. 
The kinetic energy cannot be negative by its definition. Hence, 
T is a positive definite quadratic form of the velocities. 

Since T does not depend on the coordinates, we have 
dT/dqi — 0 . Therefore, in the case of small oscillations, 
Lagrange’s equations appear in the following simple form: 



We shall write these equations explicitly for w = 3 . Sub¬ 
stituting ( 1 . 5 ) and using (1.8), we obtain 

mnqi + m^qz -b mizqz = {kiiqi + kizqz + fciaQ'a) 

mziqi + mzzqz + ^ 23^3 = —{^ziqi + ^22Q'2 + k^zq^ (1.10) 

msi^'i + mzzqz + mzzqz = — (^siQ'i + ^325^2 + fcssQ's) 

♦ 

The terms containing h\2 — ^23 = ^32, and kzi = kiz 

are called the static coupling terms, whereas those containing 
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mi2 = and — mia are called thsi dynamic 

coupling terms. The physical significance of the static coupling 
term — A;i,g,-is evident from Eq. ( 1 . 5 ): it represents the contribu¬ 
tion of the deflection to the force Qi. The physical meaning 
of the dynamic coupling terms is seen if we consider the general¬ 
ized momentum components [cf. Chapter III, section 11]; 
rHijqj is the contribution of the velocity component g, to the 
ith component of the generalized momentum. 

In the next sections we shall consider systems with static 
coupling terms only. In the last two sections we shall deal with 
systems with dynamic coupling and show how this case can be 
reduced to that of static coupling. 

2 . Linear Oscillation of Two Coupled Masses.—Let us assume 
that a system consists of two masses, and m^. Each mass 
is restrained by an elastic spring to a fixed base, and a third 

elastic spring connects the two 
masses. We assume that in the 
equilibrium position all three 
springs are unstressed. 

We choose as coordinates qi 
and qz the displacements of the 
the positive a;-direction (Fig. 2.1). The elastic 
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2.1.—A coupled system with 
two de^ees of freedom. 


masses m 

restraints produced by the two springs acting between the masses 
and the fixed bases are equal to — h\q\ and — k^q^, respectively. 
The elastic force of the spring acting between the masses is equal 
to the product of a coefl&cient k and the change of the distance 
between the two masses. If we consider all forces positive in the 
direction of the positive a;-axis, the force exerted by this spring 
on mi will be equal to k{qx — g'2), and the force exerted on 
m2 is equal to —k{q2 gi), so that the total force acting on 
mi is equal to Qi = —hxqx — k{qx — 52), the total force acting 
on m2 is equal to Qi = —h^q^ — k{qi — q^). 

The potential energy is given by [cf. Eq. (1.7)] 


?7 = [kxq\ -f- kiql -f- k{qx — q^Y] 

It is seen that Qi = —dU/dqi and that Qi = ~dU/dqi. 
The kinetic energy is equal to 


( 2 . 1 ) 


T — i(miql -f- miql) 


( 2 . 2 ) 
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We derive from Eqs. (2.1) and (2.2) the equations of motion 

( 2 . 3 ) 


migi ~ k)qi + kq2 

m 2 q% = kqx — {k^ + k)q 2 


The method leading to the solution of such systems of linear 
differential equations was discussed in Chapter I. We put 
qx — A\^^, q2 — —^where Ai, and A^ may be real or com¬ 

plex—and obtain for :Ai and A 2 the two linear equations 

Ai{mi\^ 4 " ^1 + ^) ~ A2k = 0 41 

— Aik -|- A 2 (pi 2 ^^ ~]r ki k) =0 

The system of linear equations has solutions different from 
= A2 = 0, if 

(miX2 4- ki + k)(m2\^ + k2 A-k) - k^ = 0 ( 2 . 5 ) 

This equation is the characteristic equation of the system. 
( 2 . 3 ). We write ( 2 . 5 ) in the form: 

+ -^ + —)(x* + h + ±'\- 

\ mi mi/\ m2 mz/ 


mim2 


= 0 


( 2 . 6 ) 


and solve Eq. (2.6) for X®. We can write X® in the two following 
forms: 


X2 


- -r 


k . k2 “b k 


mi 


+ 


m2 


) 


±1# 


4" k , k2 4“ k 


mi 


4 - 


m2 


- 4 ^ 


^2 4 “ kiki 4 “ ^2) 

mim2 


( 2 . 7 ) 


X2 


= 1/^1 + 
2 \ mi 


4 " I ^2 d~ 


-) 


4- ^2 -H k\^ 


m2 


)' 




4 A;^ 

mim2 


( 2 . 8 ) 


The expression under the radical sign in Eq. (2.8) is always 
positive; hence, X^ is real. In Eq. ( 2 . 7 ) the absolute value of.the 
second term is smaller than that of the first term since k, ki, and ^2 
are positive. Hence X^ is negative, and we can writeX = i.c.j 
we obtain undamped harmonic oscillations with the frequency co. 

ki 4 " ^ 5 ^2 4 " k 


Let us use the notations wfi = 


mi 


’} £*>22 — 


m2 


and 


= fc/\/mi?7i2. The quantities con and <022 have simple phys 
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leal assume that the mass mg is held fixed, 

q 2 - 0. Then the equation of motion for mi will be 

‘rn^qi ^ - (Jz^ + h)qx 

Hence, the angularjrequency of the mass m, is in this case equal 

nf "22 IS equal to the angular frequency 

of ma if the mass is held fixed. nequency 

Eq^2y^^® notations and with = _„2^ obtain from 

= i("h + aij) ± iVR'i - coii)2 + (2.9) 

^ Equation (2.9) gives two values for say cof and wf; we call 
«.^d 6,j the naturtd freqv^ndes of the coupled system. 

substitatr^n H we 

SUDSultutG fliliy of I/I16SG VflilllGS intn TTr^ fO'A\ 4-x^ j. 

become identical, and wl 0“ ^ 


-<4.2 


+ k 

~ k 


k 


rriiX^ + fcg + A; 


( 2 . 10 ) 


The two expressions in (2.10) are equal as a result of (2.S). 

e general solution of the system of equations (2.3) will be 

qi = _j- 

q^ — -f. _j_ ^^2)g«oa« ^^2)g-j„s,<i (2.11) 

The coi^tants in Eqs. (2.11) are not arbitrary Since o. and 
ff2 are real, the eoeflficients of the type and Ai»> must be 
complex conjugate. Hence, putting 


and so on, we have 






( 2 . 12 ) 


?i - iC?>(e«“'«if.> -I- +e-«">eHW) 

or 

qi — cos (coii 4- cos (cog^ + ^g) (2.13) 

and similarly, with and we have 

ff2 = C?> cos (,o,d + ,Ai) + cos (w,f + ^,) (2 14) 

We see that CiVCi« = and QVC?> = so 
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that the amplitude ratios Cz/C^ are directly determined by Eq. 

( 2 . 10 ). 

Equations (2.13) and (2.14) contain four arbitrary real con¬ 
stants: ypi and ^2; these are determined by the initial 

positions and velocities of the two masses. The equations show 
that the most general motion of the system is made up of the 
superposition of two pure harmonic oscillations: 


and 


qx = cos (coii + lAi) 

q2, = cos (coii + T^i) 

qi — cos (coit -f ^2) 

cos (w2^ ^2) 


(2,15) 


(2.16) 


In each of these oscillations the two masses oscillate with 
the same frequency and in the same phase. Their amphtudes are 
in a definite ratio which is given by Eq. (2.10). The pure 
harmonic oscillations given by (2.15) and (2.16) are called the 
principal oscillations or the principal modes of oscillation of the 
system. 

Let us apply these general results to a case of two equal masses, 
restrained by identical springs to the fixed bases. Then with 

mi = m2 — m^ hi — = K, we have cofi = 

o}li= k/m, and from Eq. (2.9) 


m 


CO' 


= Cofi ± CO 


12 


(2.17) 


The equations for the two frequencies are 


col = 


K 

m’ 


co| = 


K + 2k 


m 


The amplitude ratios are given by 

O2 — m<jo^ “1“ K -|- k 


Cl 


k 


(2.18) 


If we substitute co® = cof, we obtain — 1; for co® = co® 

we have = — 1. 

The first ratio corresponds to the lower frequency called the 
fundamental mode of oscillation. In this mode of oscillation the 
two masses oscillate with the same amplitude and in the same 
direction. In the second mode of oscillation,*which corresponds 
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to the higher frequency, the two masses oscillate with the Hamo 
amplitude, but in opposite directions. These two |)riiieip»l 
oscillations are not coupled; each of them can occur indejK*nd- 
ently. For example, if at t — 0 the two masses are std. in motion 
with equal velocities in the same direction, their motion will bo 
identical all the time. If their initial velocities ar<^ equal and 
opposite their velocities will remain equal and In 

any other case, for example, if at ^ = 0 the mass mi has a certain 
initial velocity, while the initial velocity of the mass m* is e<iual 
to zero, both principal oscillations are excited simultaneously. 
If h<^K, the two frequencies cui and cog arc only 
d^erent; then the superposition of the two principal oseillationo 
will bring about the well-known phenomenon of TTho 

reader will easily verify (using the method of Chapter IV, 
section 6) that the amplitude of the mass mi will decreHHo and 
that of mg increase until the mass mi comes to rent and tha 
amplitude of mg is the same as that of mi at the beginninjg of tlm 
motion. Then the ampUtude of mg decreases again, and that of 
mi increases. This process is sometimes called the. wmidmng 
of the ^rgy between the degrees of freedom. The energy of 
the principal oscillations is constant; there is no traiinfer of 
enerp- between them. The notion of the principal o-scillationK 
wiU be expanded in more detail in the next sections. 

CoupUng. GeneraU 
Tieory.— Let us assume that the potential energy of the cwcil- 
lating system IS given by sj- »i dit, <>«c u 


« 1 V_ 1 




( 3 - 1 ) 


coordinates. We assume 
7 . = ff:= t ^ ^ minimum for 

Stable. Therefore U i<? ' ^ ^ equilibrium pOvSition i.s 

of the gfs. Since there is no ^irbitrary valuoa 

is given by dynamic coupUng, the kinetic energy 


n 




Lagrange^s equations in this 


1=1 


case become 


( 3 . 2 ) 
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—= h\\q\ + hx2q2 “h ‘ + ^inQ'n 

— 772-222 = A;212i *4“ ^22^2 k^nQn 


(3.3) 


— mr,qn = fcnl2l + kn^qn + - • ■ + kr,nqn 

We shall consider solutions corresponding to pure harmonic 
motion* 

qi — Ai sin {cot + (3.4) 


where to is the angular frequency of the oscillation and \J/ an 
arbitrary phase angle. Then g* = — co^g», and substituting this 
expression in (3.3), we obtain w homogeneous linear equations 
for gi, 22, . . . , q^,, viz., 

kxxq^ + kx^qz + * ■ * kxnqn — TTiico^g^i 

kzxqi H" ^2222 + * ' * + k^nq-n = TTb^OO^qz /o ex 


fcnigi + fcn2g2 + * * ' + fcnngn = m^CjO^q^ 

The system in (3.5) has solutions different from zero if the deter¬ 
minant of the system vanishes, i.e.. 


kxx — rrixCO^ /Ci2 ... kxn 


= 0 


knX m kn2 ... knn 7Yht\,C0^ 


(3-6) 


Equation (3.6) is an algebraic equation of the degree n for co^ 
and is called the frequency equation. It can be proved that, if 
U is positive definite (stable equilibrium), the roots are all 
positive. The cases in which (3.6) has a zero root or two equal 
roots will be excluded, and the n roots will be denoted by 
«i5 03%, ... , 03^. Then substituting the roots successively 
into (3.5), we obtain n sets of expressions for the g's; each set 
corresponds to one of the frequencies wi, coz, . . . , con- The 
general solution is, therefore, 

71 

qi = ^ A^^^ sin {cort + ypr) (3.7) 

7* aa 1 

* By substituting Qi = Ate ^we would obtain complex values for Ai and 
would have to eliminate the complex quantities as we did in the last section. 
Hence, it is simpler to assume directly a solution in the real form. Whether 
we use sine or cosine is arbitrary. 
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where . . . , correspond to the frequency wi; 

Af^, A^\ . . . , A^^ to 032; and so on. As the satisfy 

the same system of homogeneous equations (3.5) as the QiS, they 
are determined only as far as their ratios are concerned. Every 
set contains an undetermined multiplicative factor. 

We call the oscillation determined by one set of the Ai’‘^’8, 
for example, the oscillation given by == Ai^^ sin (o3i^ H- ^i), 
^2 = A^^^ sin (o3ii + ^i), and so on, a principal oscillation or 
a principal rrwde of oscillation of the system. The number 
of principal oscillations is equal to the number of degrees of 
freedom. 

Every principal oscillation is a pure harmonic motion. The 
most general form of oscillation of a system with n degrees of 
freedom consists, therefore, of the superposition of n pure har¬ 
monic motions. If, for instance, the system is composed of n 
masses, and we assume that the coefficients A^'^ of only one 
principal oscillation are different from zero, the n masses oscillate 
with the same frequency and in the same phase. Then we say 
that the system oscillates in a principal mode. 

The frequencies of the principal oscillations are also called the 
nculural frequencies of the system. The lowest frequency is called 
the fundamental frequency. The principal oscillations are often 
numbered as first, second, and so on, principal oscillations in 
order of ascending frequencies. . , 

4. Orthogonality of the Principal Oscillations.-^We shall 
prove in this section a fundamental property of the principal 
oscillations that is important for the practical calculations of 
the natural frequencies and also for the treatment of forced 
vibrations. 

Let us consider two principal oscillations, e.g., those correspond¬ 
ing to 03^ and 03®. The coefficients of these two modes of vibration 
Ai*'\ . . . , A^f^ and A^\ A^*^, . . . , A^’ satisfy the 

following equations [cf. Eq. (3.5)]: 

ki^A^^ + _j_. . . . kinA^X^ — muo^A^'* (4.1) 

for i = 1, 2, . . . , n, and 

kixA^^ -h -I- . . . = mi03Mr (4.2) 

also for z = 1, 2, . . . , n. 

We multiply Eq. (4.1) by A^*^ and Eq. (4.2) by A^^\ Then we 
obtain 
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+ ki^i^'^Ar + ’ • * + kinA^>Ar 

= (4.3) 

and 

+ • • • 

= (4.4) 

If we how add the n equations of the form (4.3) obtained by 
substituting i = 1, 2, . . . , n, we have 

n n n 

^ kijAj'^A^^ = aj?2jOT,X5’->A!« (4.5) 

»«1 

Adding the n equations of the form (4.4) obtained by sub¬ 
stituting i = 1, 2, . . . , n, we have 

n 71 n 

'^kiiAfAp = wr^miArA.r (4.6) 

,-=iy=l i=l 

The left sides of Eqs. (4.5) and (4.6) are identical. To show 
this, let us interchange in the summation on the left side of 

n n 

'^kfAr'Ar. 

Since fci,- = this sum is identical with the left side of (4.6). 
Therefore, the right sides must also be equal, z.e., 

n 

(OJ? - «;)2)»h4rAS*> = 0 (4.7) 

l«l 

Since w* and <o^ are different, it follows that 

n 

^miAr^i’> = 0 (4.8) 

i= 1 

The relation (4.8) is known as the orthogonality relation for 
the principal modes of oscillaMon. Sometimes we also say that the 
principal modes are orthogonal. 

This terminology will be justified by the illustrative example 
given below. We notice that our proof is based on the condition 
that for all and ^’’s, ka = kji. We remember that this is 
true only for a system of forces which can be derived from a 
potential energy. Hence, the orthogonality of the modes of 


Eq. (4.5) the subscripts i and j. Then we obtain ^ 
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^bration is a property of systems with a potential enerev It 
o^ not hold, for example, for nonconservative systems. 

An Illustrative BxampU,—Iaet us assume that a particle of unit 
mass can oscillate in all directions and is restrained to its eauilib- 

= ajs = rra = 0 by forces which are linear func- 
ns of the three rectangular components of its displacements, 
e assume that the rectangular components of the force which 
produces a displacement Xi, x,, X3 are given by 


Xi — fciiXi + kiiXz + AjiaXa 
Xi = ^ 21 X 1 + A;22X2 + A;23X8 
^3lXi kzzX2 ~f“ A/SsXs 


(4.9) 


The system of forces is supposed to be conservative and, there- 
Jven by ~ energy is 

3 3 

U = ^(XiXi X2X2 -f- XsXs) = iXX hiXiXj (4.10) 

The force system (4.9) can be reaU^ed, for example, by the 

following arrangement (Fig. 4.1); 
the mass is suspended at the point 
.Xg D between three arbitrary fixed 
points A, B, C by three springs 
-A whose spring constants are K, kh, 
and ke. If the displacements of 



the mass are small compared to 
the^ lengths of the springs, the 
^ ^ spring forces will act approxi¬ 

mately along their respective axes 
corresponding to their equilibrium 

elastically If the components of 

estramed m space illustrating an the Hig p]rkf +1^^ 

osoiUating system with three degrees + 1 . ^spiacement Of the mass in 
of freedom. the direction of the three springs 

4-i 1 j_i are equal to ct, and c resn^r*— 

ively, the potential energy of the system is given by 

U = i{kad^ -f- kbh^ + AcC^) 

w. Ob..., 
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The kinetic energy of the mass is equal to 

T — ^(±1 + + ici) (4.11) 

The equations of motion are 

~~~Xi = kiiXi “f" ki2X2 “j“ ki^Xs 

— Xi = kiiXl + k^iXz + ^23^58 (4.12) 

—Xa = kaiXi + A/32^2 ”1” kaaXa 

The frequency equation is given, according to (3.6), by the 
determinant 

kii — co^ ki2 kia 

kai kzz — o}^ kaa — 0 (4.13) 

kai ka2 kaa — 

Denoting the roots of (4.13) by cof, a>% and col, we obtain the 
general solution of the problem of free oscillations [cf. Eq. (3.7)]: 

Xi = sin (a>i^ + ^i) + dL^^Vsin {oat + 

-h A{^'^ sin (< 03 ^ + ^a) 

X 2 — sin (_coit “j- \t'i) -j“ A^^ sin (^coat -|- ^ 2 ) 

H- sin (cost -h ^s) (4.14) 

Xa = .4 3 ^^ sin (coi^ + ^ 1 ) + A^^^ sin (coat -|- ^ 2 ) 

H- .4^®^ sin (ojs^ + ^ 3 ) 

Consider, for example, the first mode of oscillation. The 
equations 

Xi = .4i^^ sin (coii + ^i), ^2 = A^^^ sin (coit + ^ 1 ), 

Xa — sin (coit H- ^ 1 ) (4.15) 

are equations for a segment of a straight line in the parametric 
form with f as parameter. If we denote the direction cosines 
of this straight line by and we can write 

Aii> = cx<p{^\ = cx<pi^\ (4.16) 

where Ci is an arbitrary constant. Then (4.15) becomes 

sin (coi^ H- ^ 1 ) 

X 2 = sin (cui< + ^ 1 ) (4.17) 

Xa — Ci<p^^ sin (cji^ + ^ 1 ) 

Obviously Ci is the amplitude of the oscillation, since 

fp^)* + + ^8^^* = 1 


(4.18) 
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and. therefore, the displacement of the maas point at the time I 
is equal to 

-v/a:? 4- xl+ xl = Ci sin (wii 4- ^i) 


Let us now consider the second mode of oscillation which cor 
responds to ojI- We have 


xx = sin (co2i 4 " ^2) 
Xa == A'i^ sin (w2i 4 * ^2) 
iCs = -4 3*^ sin (ojai 4 " ^2) 


(4. HI) 


We now write 

= <=»»>?>, Ai*’ = ctvf' (4.20) 

where Ci is the ampUtude of the oscUlation and 

are the direction cosines of the straight line along which the 

mass oscillates. / 4 . 

If we substitute the coefficients and from (4.16) 

and (4.20) in Eq. (4.8), we obtain 

ciC2(^f?i^Vi®^ + ~ ^ (4.21) 


According to a well-known relation of analytical geometry, tlu* 
expression in the parentheses is equal to the cosine of the anglt^ 
between the two directions defined by the direction cosincH 
\ and <p^^\ <pi^\ <pf\ Hence, in this case Eq. (4.H), which 
we called the orthogonality relation, has the simple gt^ometricttl 
meaning that the two principal oscillations take phu*e nlong 
straight lines which are perpendicular to each other. The Harne 
is true for any two principal oscillations. And any oscillation <»f 
the mass in space—^no matter how complicated it may look in 
made up by superposition of three linear oscillations in thns* 
perpendicular directions. 

Normal Modes of Osmllcdion. —Let us return to the first prin¬ 
cipal oscillation. If we put Ci = 1, we obtain a mode of oseiltii- 
tion with unit amplitude given by the equations 

xx ^ ^<0 sin (coii 4- ^i) 

iC 2 = sin {o3xt 4- \Ai) i4,TJi) 

sin («it 4- ^1) 

We call (4.22) a normal mode of oscillation. Since the sum of tin* 
squares of <p^x^, and is equal to unity, we obtain the nornnil 
mode of oscillation from the expression (4.15) by putting 
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-f H- 1 (4.23) 

In other words we use the term, principal oscillatiQrif for an 
oscillation of undetermined amplitude; the term, normal mode, is 
used for a principal oscillation normalized by the normalizing 
condition (4.23). 

The normalization of the principal oscillations-is useful also 
in the case when the kinetic energy appears in the more general 
form (3.2), i.e., the inertia coefficients w* are not equal to unity, 
as they were assumed in this simple example. In the general 
case it is convenient to use as normalizing conditions n relations 
of the following form (for r =* 1, 2, . . . w, ): 

n 

’^TTiiA^^^ = M (4.24) 

= 1 

where Jlf is a constant of the dimension of the inertia coefficients 

n 

mi* We choose M = Then in the special case 

t = 1 

mi = 7^2 = • • * = mn — 1, the condition (4.24) is identical 
with (4.23). 

We write now by analogy with (4.16) and (4.20) 

(4.25) 

and call the common factor Cr the amplitude of the rth principal 
oscillation. Then the expressions for the rth normal mode of 
oscillation become with Cr = 1: 

sin {o)rt +• ^r') (4.26) 

where i = 1, 2, • - • , n. To be sure, the n^ coefficients 
which we call the coefficients of the normal modes, no longer have 
the significance of direction cosines. They are numerical 
constants which satisfy the systems of equations (^ = 1, 2, 
. . . , n): 

“b “b ' ■ " "1“ = mi(/3^<p’f'^ (4.27) 

* We assume that the coordinates qi, Qz, . . . , Qn have the same physical 
dimension; for example, they are all lengths or angles, etc. This can always 
be accomplished by multiplication by some constant parameter of the 
physical setup or by a combination of some of them. The expressions 
become more symmetrical in this way than in coordinates of different 
dimensions. 
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n 




<4.28} 


Through these equations they are determined entirely by tlm 
parameters (spring constants and inertia factors) of the 
They also satisfy the orthogonality condition 


n 




(4.2») 




ohW 


(a) 


provided r ^ s. 

6. Example of a System with Three Degrees of Freedom. ~* A 

shaft with a uniform torsional stiffness C carries three diskH of 
equal shape and size at three equidistant points (Fig. 5.1a). 

The shaft is fixed at a: «* 0; the 
distance of the first disk from the 
fixed end and the distance hetwt'i^ii 
the disks is equal to 1. At a? ** ’M 
the shaft has a free end. Then 
denoting the inertia moment of 
each disk by 7, the angular deflee- 
tion of the three disks by qx^ qt, aiul 
qz, the kinetic energy of the systiuii 
is given by 

3 

'^tie potential energy of each mnr- 

ww thV' 

carrying three disks- wuere is the relative angular 

_ c displacement of tw^o adjacent diMk.H 

an c-j. Hence, the potential energy is given by thoexpmwi.Hi 



or 


H = 2 bi + (Sa - 2i)" + (2s - 22)*] 
H - 3(22! + 22I + 2I — 22i2s — 22223) 

“IC! r\^ _ 


(5.2) 


The equations of motion are 
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—Iqx = c( 2^1 — qz ) 
—Iqz = c(—qi 4- 2^2 — S's) 

—Tqs — cl — ?2 + 

Hence, the frequency equation is 
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(5.3) 

(6.4) 


or with X = Io3^/c 

X» — 5X2 + 6X — 1 = 0 (5,5) 

The three roots of Eq. (5.5) are approximately Xi = 0.1981, 
Xg = 1.655, and Xs = 3.247. (For the calculation of these 
roots the reader is referred to section 8 of this chapter.) 

The normalizing condition (4.28) for the normal modes 
becomes 

ivi-'* + 7pr>‘ + = Af = = I 


Hence the coeflBcients of the normal modes of oscillations satisfy 
the equations 

(2 - x.)^r^ - = 0 

4- (2 - X4^r - = 0 (5.6) 

-h (1 - ^r)<pr = 0 

and 

4- 4- = 1 (5.7) 


These equations give the following values: 
for r = 1, 

= 0.328, = 0.591, <p^'> = 0.736, 


for r = 2, 

^(^2) == -0.736, 


= 0.4=46^ 


«>4“ = 0-591, 


W2 = 1.247 


4 


^^2) = -0.328, 
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for r = 3, 

= 0.591, 

The amplitudes of the normal modes are shown in Fik* 

The sign chosen for any particular mode is arbitrary. Wi* nitty 
verify the orthogonality relations. For example: 

4 . = (0.328) ( — 0.736) 

+ (0.591) (-0.328) + (0.736)(0.59i) * O 

6 . The Kinetic and Potential Energies in Terms of the fhiaciiittl 
Oscillations.—^We shall now express the kinetic aiui jHilciitittl 
energies of a conservative system with static coupling in ternm of 
the amplitudes of the principal oscillations. We foiuul in 
3 that the most general form of oscillation, of such a systfun itt 
represented by superposition of n pure harmonic oKciilntioius 
[cf. Eq. (3.7)] 

n 

qi = + ^r) (B.l) 

r = l 

Introducing the amplitudes of the principal oscillations l>y put ting 
= (p^i'^Cr [Eq. (4.25)], we have 


-0.736, 


^^ 8 ) ^ 0.328, 


o)z l.HOI 


>3 


2i = 2^ ¥>i"Cr sin (airt + (0.2) 

r—1 

Let us calculate first the kinetic energy of the 8 y.st(*in, \vhti*li ia 
given by Eq. (3.2). Differentiating ( 6 . 2 ), we obtain for fh^p 
generalized velocity component Qi the expression 


n 

COS (^COrt -f* 


(0.3) 


expression in the foimula for T, wo ohinin 
. Detain the squares of the amplitudes and Utriiis tiint 
contam produete of the form We show that tho tor,..!: 

contao^g products vanish as a result of the orthogonality of 

I- f-t, the coefficient of^. ^thi 
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T cos (coi^ + \f/\) 

+ (pf‘^(anCn COS {o>nt + ^»)]® (6-4) 

becomes 

n 

0)^0* cos (cOri -f- ^r) COS {oiat + <P^i^ (6.5) 

< » 1 

This expression vanishes according to Eq. (4.29) when r ^ s. 
The coefl&cient of the square cl in Eq. (6.4) is 

n 

^ool COS2 {o3rt + (6-6) 

i - 1 

According to Eq. (4.28) (normaliising condition) 

n 

= M 

1 = 1 
n 

where M — {1/n)'^ mi, i.e., M is equal to the mean value of tbe 

t = 1 

inertia coeflEicients in the original expression for T, Hence, 
(6.4) is reduced to the form 

n 

T = ^'^,M<olcl COS^ (cJrt -j- ^r) (6.7) 

r =■ 1 

Let us assume, for example, that n — 3. Then Eq. (6.7) would 
represent the kinetic energy of a single mass M which oscillates 
in three perpendicular directions with the frequencies coi, C02, and 
ojs with the amplitudes ci, C2 and cs and with the phase angles 
^1, ^2, and \ps, respectively. 

Let us now calculate the potential energy. We shall use tlie 
expression (1.7) for the potential energy 

n 

u = ( 6 . 8 ) 

<-l 

where Qi is the generalized force corresponding to the coordinate 
Qi 

n 

Qi — kiiQj 
y-1 


(6.9) 
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If we introduce for the q^s the expression (6.2), we obtain again 
terms containing the squares of the amplitudes Cr and terms 
containing products of the form CrC,. 

We shall prove that the coefficients of the products vanish. 
It is sufficient to consider a motion consisting of two arbitrary 
principal oscillations, assuming, for example, that only the riih 
and the sth mode of vibrations are present. Then the coordinate 
qi becomes 

= V»i’'^CrSin (oJr^ + ^r) + SiU (6.10) 

and 

— Qi — Cr(JCii<p^'* -|- * • * + ("r^ 

“1" Ca{hii<p^^ + ki2(p^^ + * * * + kintpn^) sin (cOat -f" ^«) (6.11) 

The coefficient in parentheses in the first term is, according to 
Eq. (4.27), equal to the coefficient in parentheses in 

the second term is equal to As a matter of fact, this 

means that qi = (p!^^ sin (wri + V'r) and g< = sin (o)at + 
satisfy the equations of motion, i.e., represent principal modes 
of oscillation. Hence, we have 

—Qi = sin (art + ^r) + miOi%<p\*'>Ca sin (aj, + ^s) (6.12) 

If we substitute (6.10) and (6.12) into the expression (6.8) for 
the potential energy, we see that the coefficient of CrC* vanishes 
owing to the orthogonality relation (4.29) and that the coefficient 
of cl becomes 


n 

sin^ (art + i^r) = ^Mal sin* (art + \^'r) (6.13) 


Thus, we obtain the following important expressions for the 
kinetic and potential energies of the system: 

n 


T = ^ cos* (aj, + ^r) 

r = l 


(6.14) 


U = sin* (art + ^r) 


Each expression consists of a sum of n terms, each representing 
the energy of a single mass M oscillating with the amplitude Cr 
and the frequency ar and with the phase angle If we call 

= Cr sin (art + ^r) 
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the displacement of the rth normal mode, we see that 

n 

r-1 

and (6.16) 

n 

U = 

r-1 

Each term of the kinetic energy has the form of the kinetic 
energy of a single mass M whose displacement is ^r- The 
corresponding term of the potential energy is equal to the poten¬ 
tial energy of a mass point restrained to its equilibrium position 
by a spring of the spring constant Kr = Jkfco?. We remember 
that in the case of a single mass with elastic restraint the fre¬ 
quency is equal to co = 'y/K/M; hence, the spring constant is 
given by JS: = Mco\ 

It is seen that the total kinetic and potential energies of a con¬ 
servative system can be expressed as sums of the energies of 
the normal modes, where the kinetic and the potential energies 
of each normal mode can be calculated as the kinetic and the 
potential energies of a single mass. 

The expressions (6.16) show that if we use the displacements 
of the normal modes as coordinates of the system, the oscillation 
problem is greatly simplified. The equations of motion become 
simply 

(6.16) 

where r = 1 , 2 , . . . , ti. 

In the case of our illustrative example treated in section 4, 
this amounts to the use of a rectangular coordinate system 
^i) I 2 , I 3 , whoso axes coincide with the directions of the principal 
oscillations of the mass point, instead of the arbitrary coordinate 
system Xi, x^, Xz. 

We see from Eq. ( 6 . 2 ) that the coordinates Qi and the dis¬ 
placements of the normal modes which we also might call the 
normal coordinates of the system, are connected by the relations 

n 

(Zi = '%'pT^r 

r-1 


(6.17) 
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Hence, the coordinates qi{i = 1, 2, . . . , n) are linear combina¬ 
tions of the normal coordinates (^ = 1, 2, . . . , n), and vice 
versa. Therefore, the oscillation problem of a conservative 
system can be formulated in the following way: to find 
linear combinations of the coordinates such that the kinetic 
and the potential energies expressed in the new coordinates 
appear in the form (6.15), i.e., the mixed products are zero. 
The solution of this problem is equivalent to the solution of the 
oscillation problem given in section 3 and, in general, requires the 
same calculations. However, in. some cases it may be simpler to 
find directly the transformation between the original and the 
normal coordinates than to calculate the frequencies and normal 
modes. 

Let us consider, for example, the linear oscillation of two 
masses treated already in section 2. Assume that the two masses 
are equal: mi = m 2 = m. Then the kinetic energy is equal to 


r = + (6.18) 

and the potential energy: 

U — iikiiql -f- 2ki2qiq2 + ^ 22 ^ 2 ) (6.19) 


where kn — ki kj /S 22 = k 2 k and ki 2 = —k. We introduce 
as new coordinates linear combinations of qi and q 2 such that the 
kinetic energy keeps the form (6.18), and the potential energy 



becomes a sum of squares mul¬ 
tiplied by certain coefl&cients. 
The easiest way to find such a 
transformation is to consider 
and q 2 as rectangular coordi¬ 
nates in a plane. Then the 
equation 


+ 2 ki 2 qiq 2 + ^ 229 '!) = 1 
of tne potential and kinetic energies of a /a oo^ 

coupled system. (0.20) 


represents an ellipse (Fig, 6.1). [The case in which Eq. (6.20) 
defines a hyperbola contradicts the assumption of stability. The 
positions qi,q 2 , corresponding to a given U, must be restricted 
to a finite neighborhood of the equilibrium position, v/hereas 
a hyperbola has points at infinity.] Now it is evident that if 
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we turn the coordinate system so that the new axes and ^2 
coincide with the principal axes of the ellipse, the equation of the 
ellipse becomes 


I! 


1 


where a and b are its semiaxes. 

Let us turn the coordinate system by the angle B; then 


~ cos 0—^2 sin 6 
Q 2 = sin 0 + ^2 cos B 


( 6 . 21 ) 


If we substitute (6.21) in Eq. (6.20), the coefficient of ^ 1^2 
becomes 

(A ;22 —* ^ii) sin & cos B + A;i 2 (cos® B — sin^ 6) 


This coefficient vanishes if 

tan 2& = 


2ki2 

kii — k22 


( 6 . 22 ) 


Equation (6.22) yields two values for d which differ by 7 r/ 2 , 
corresponding to the cases in which we turn the gi-axis into the 
direction of the major or of the minor axis. The reader will have 
no difficulty in verifying—substituting (6.21) and (6.22) into 
(6.19)—that the coefficients of If and H in expression for U 
become equal to ^mcof and where cof and col are given by 

Eq. (2.9). Hence, 

U — + C0II2) 

Substituting 

qi = cos B — ^2 sin B 
q 2 = sin B ^2 cos B 

into the expression (6.18) for the kinetic energy, we see immedi¬ 
ately that 

T = f (I! + ^1) 


If fell = /C22, according to (6.22), tan 20 == 00 and 0 = 7r/4 
or 0 = 37r/4. Then from (6.21), taking 0 = ir/4. 


g2 


V2 


=(fi -f- ^2), 



qi = 
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or 


= 


gi "I" ga 

V2 / 


fc - g2 

V2 


(6.23) 


Tn this case the normal coordinates have a simple physical inean- 
W i^ropcrtonal to the displacement of the center of grav.ty 
of the two masses and & is proportional to the relative displace- 


™In*Kg*^(6 ^°t^*c^e T = 1 is also plotted, using <?i and * 

as coordinates. Since mx = m., the curve T = 1 m » 
which remains a circle when the coordinate system is rotatea. 
If mi m 2 , T — 1 would represent an ellipse; in this 
might first use an aflSne transformation, introducing gi/V^ 
and as intermediary coordinates. With this traiisformar- 

fcion T = 1 becomes a circle, and we can continue the calcu¬ 


lation as we did before. 

In the case of three degrees of freedom the problem of 
normal coordinates is equivalent to the problem of 
firtHin g the directions of the principal axes of an ellipsoid U *®* 1» 
where we consider gi, g 2 , and g* as rectangular coordinates in 
space. The mathematician would consider that even for the 
case n > 3 the equation V(qi, g 2 , . . . , gn) = 1 repreBents a 
quadratic surface in n-dimensional space and would speak of the 
principal axes of such a surface. However, we shall refrain 
from expanding this idea further. 

7. Forced Oscillations.—^We consider in this section the 
motion of a statically coupled conservative system uiidc^r the 
action of periodic external forces. We assume that the equations 
of motion are given in the following form: 


d/dT\ . dU et . / , , 

where Fi is the amplitude of the-fth component of the generalized 
external force. Substituting the expressions (3.1) and (3.2) 
for U and for T in (7.1), the equations of motion become 

(f = lj2, . . . , 7i) : 


mqi + fciigi -h fcisga + . . . + = p. sin {cot + ^) (7.2) 

These equations constitute a system of nonhomogeneous differ*" 
ential equations for the g<^s. The general solution of the system 
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is obtained by superposition of the general solution of the asso¬ 
ciated homogeneous system (substituting zero on the right side) 
and a particular solution of the nonhomogeneous system. The 
solution of the homogeneous system represents free oscillations 
where the amplitudes of the various modes of oscillation are 
undetermined. In this section we are especially concerned with 
the methods of obtaining a particular solution of the nonhomo¬ 
geneous equations. We shall show that if the homogeneous 
problem is solved, t.e., the frequencies and the modes of free 
oscillation are known, there is a relatively simple way of obtain¬ 
ing such a particular solution. 

We have seen in the last section that the law of motion for 
each normal mode of oscillation is the same as the law of motion 
for a single mass. We have treated the problem of forced 
oscillation of a particle in section 6 of the preceding chapter. 
We have found especially that the amplitude c produced by a 
periodic force Fo sin wt is equal to [cf. Chapter IV, Eq. (6.3)] 

_ Fo 1 

^ m Wo — CO® 

where wo is the frequency of the free oscillation. Let us consider 
this relation from another point of view. Assume that we want 
to maintain an oscillation of the amplitude c with a frequency w 
different from the natural frequency wo. Then we see that a 
periodic force of the amplitude 

Fo == mc(wo — w®) (7.3) 

has to be applied to the mass. We shall transfer this viewpoint 
to the case of a statically coupled system. We consider an 
oscillation that is similar to the rth normal mode of oscillation 
to the extent that the displacements ^i, ^^ 2 , - . . , g'r are in the 
same ratio, however, its frequency is equal to w, i.e., equal to the 
frequency of the external force. Therefore, we put 

qi = sin (wi 4- ^) (7.4) 

Substituting (7.4) in Eq. (7.2), we obtain 

n 

— H- = Fi 


(7.5) 
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or, into account that the satisfy Eq. (4.27), 


Hence, 


Q—mi<pPo3^ + mi^v'>o)l)Cr — Fi 

Fi = mi<p^^Cr((*}r “ 


(7.6) 


This equation is obviously analogous to (7.3); it states tliat the 
components of the force required to maintain a forced oscillntion 
of the type (7.4) are proportional to the inertia factors m*-, to the 
coefficients of the normal mode considered, and to the difff^ronce 
(«• — a>®). Using (7.6), we are able to solve the general prohlem 
of forced oscillations, provided w.e can expand thci given forces 
Fi, Ftj - . - , in sums of the form: 


T* 

Fi = 


(7.7) 


r«l 


In fact, if the coefficients fr are known, it follows from (7.6) 
and (7.7) that 


Cr = 


_ fr 


fr 


O® — Ci}^ 


"" 1 _ 


(7.S) 


Azid^ tli6r6for©, tli© solution of th© problGm is given by 

^ n 

sin (cat 4- 1 ^) = g\ 

r»l ^r -1 ca^ V • / 


r-1 


1 ~ 


0)t 


The determination of the coefficients jf, is relatively ea.w if 
take into aceonnt the orthogonaUty properties of the 

Let us write (7.7) exphcitly, thus, ” 

F, —/iOTjw}’ + • • • -f. . . . ( 7 , 10 ) 

where,-= 1 , 2 , . . . , 

(i = ir ®<l'>a.tion (,- = 1) by the sec,.n<l 

C; - 2) by and so on, and add the a equation;, we obtain 


n 


= frM (7 , I ) 

«ce on the right side, owing to the orthogonality relations, all 
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columns vanish with the exception of the rth column. We 

n n 

= iw = 


remember that 


n 


^x rrhj [cf. Eq. (4.28)]. 


j “ 1 y ■= 1 

We now solve Eq. (7.11) for/ri 


i-l 

and call ( 7 . 12 ) the coefficient formula for the expansion of the 
forces Fj into normal com/ponerds. The justification for this 
terminology is the following: If we consider the quantity, 


— Mfr — '^Fj<pY^ (7.13) 

y=1 

as a force, we can show that the work done by the external forces 
Fi in the displacements Qi is equal to the work done by the forces 
in the displacements of the normal mode To show this, we 
multiply Eq. (7.13) by and add the n equations correspond¬ 
ing to r = 1 , 2 , . . . , n. We obtain 


r ■=! 


n n 


y»l r-1 


We notice that in the case of our illustrative example (section 
4), Eq. (7.13) simply means that 4>i, 4 > 2 , and 4»3 are the components 
of the vector Fi, F 2 , F 3 in the direction of the axes ^ 1 , ^ 2 , and ^ 3 , 
since the are the direction cosines of the axes ^ 1 , ^ 2 , and ^s. 
Hemembering Eq. (6.17), we obtain 


n 


r = 1 



Q.E.D, 


(7.14) 


We now substitute the coefficients/r from (7.12) in Eq. (7.9) 
and obtain 


n n 



(7.16) 
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or 


n 


qi = 


sin {cot + yf/) 


1 - 


OJ' 


coi 


(7.16) 


Equation (7.16) can be given a simple physical interpretation. 
We have seen that for the free oscillations the quantities Mco% 
play the role of spring constants. As is the normal com¬ 
ponent of the force system, ^r/Mcol is the static deflection of 
the normal mode due to the normal component of the force 
system. Now we know that in the case of the linear oscillation 
of a single mass the static deflection is increased by the resonance 

factor same way, the amplitude of the forced 

vibration of the type of the rth normal mode is equal to 
1 

1 ^ ~ {o } ^/co^y iiii® amplitudes by the coeffi¬ 

cients of the normal modes and summing over all normal 
modes, we transform the amplitudes of the normal modes into the 
amplitudes of the coordinates qi (Eq. 7.16). 

Resonance occurs if » w®. Near resonance the amplitudes 
of aU normal modes are small compared to the rth mode. Hence, 
if resonance occurs near the natural frequency cor, the amplitude 
ratios q^:q 2 > . . • :qn of the forced vibration are approximately 
equal to the amplitude ratios of the normal mode corresponding 
to Wr. 

As an interesting result of this theory we notice that the 
so-called influence coefficients of an elastic system can be expressed 
in terms of the parameters of the free oscillations. If we put 
Fi = 1 and all other J’^s equal to zero, we have from Eq. (7.15): 


n 


_ sin {at 4- 

r-1 


(7.17) 


If co/cor 1, the external and the elastic forces are practically 


n 


in equilibrium. Therefore, is equal to the static 

r = l 

deflection under action of a unit force F,*, This quantity is 
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called the infiuence coefficient of the force Fj on. the deflection qi. 
We denote this coefficient by gij. The formula 


... = 


(7.18) 


shows that Qij = in accordance with the well-known reciprocity 
theorem of elastic structures, which is also known as MaxwelVs 
theorem. 


Example.—We consider the same example which we treated in section 5 
and assume that the shaft with the three disks is subjected to an alternating 
torque ITo sin coi, which is imposed on the second disk. Then Fi = 0, 
Fz = 0, and Fz = To; ^ = 0. We remember that M — I. 

Thus from (7.15) we obtain the angular displacements of the three disks, 
using the numerical values of the ’s obtained in section 5, 


ffi 

ff3 


■[ 
-[s 
-[ 


(0.328)(0.591) , (-0.736)(—0.328) . (0.591)(-0.736)I To . 

H- 1 - - -1- 1 --- — sin (at 

CO 3 — o>^ J 1 


2 2 


591)2 (-0.328)2 

_j--^ _l_ 




<02 — C02 


(-0.736)21 To 

<oi - 0)2 J 7 


sin o>t 


(0.591)(0.736) , (-0.328)(0.591) , (-0.736)(0.328)1 To 
- d-;-::- H- 5 -r—r- I — sin <at 


<of — <0® 


2 _ 2 

CO 2 — 


2 2 

coa — 


JT 


8. Solution of Algebraic Equations with Real Roots.—Most 
vibration problems involve the calculation of the roots of alge¬ 
braic equations. Since the frequency equation (3.6) of section 
3 has only real roots, we restrict ourselves in this chapter to the 
computation of real roots. 

Let us assume that f{x) is a polynomial in of degree n 
with real coefficients. Then if we plot the curve y = f(x) for 
real values of x, the real roots of the equation f{x) — 0 will be 
represented by the intersections of the curve y = f{x) with 
the a;-axis. If the number of such intersections is less than w,* 
say equal to m, there are (n — m) complex roots. If a -|- ifi is 
a root of f{x) = 0, a — is also a root, and therefore n ~ m 
must be an even number. 

Since f{x) is a continuous function, if /(a) and /(6) have 
opposite signs, there is at least one real root between x = a and 


* Wc shall exclude the case in which the curve y =./(a;) is tangent to the 
axis for x = ct, i.e., x = oc is a multiple root* 
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X = h. The methods of determining the exact number of real 
roots without plotting y == f{x) will not be treated here because 
of their restricted practical value. However, a simple rule will 
be mentioned that gives an upper limit for the number of real 
roots between as — 0 and x == co ; in other words, for the number 
of positive roots. This rule, given by Descartes, states that the 
number of positive roots of /(a;) = 0 is equal to or less than the 
number of changes of sign between successive coefficients of 
the polynomial/(ic). Descartes has also shown that if the num¬ 
ber of positive roots is smaller than the number of changes of 
sign, the difference between these two numbers must be even. 
If we now investigate the equation f{ — x) = 0, the positive real 
roots of this equation correspond to the negative roots of the 
original equation. Hence by means of the rule of Descartes we 
obtain an upper limit for the mmiber of the real roots and a lower 
limit for that of the complex roots. 

For example, the equation x^ x^ x^ x^ + x 1 =0 

cannot have positive roots, 
because all coefficients are posi¬ 
tive. Replacing x hy —x, we 
obtain —a?® -j- — x® -H a;* — x 

+ 1=0. The coefficients show 
five changes of sign. Hence, the 
number of negative roots can be 
1, 3, or 5. In fact, there is one 
negative root, a; = ~ 1; the other 
roots are complex. 

Fig. 8.1.—Newton’s method for Methods for Computing Real 

finding the roots of an algebraic a. Newton's Method. 

equation. 

Assume that x — Xx is a first 
approximation for a real root. Then replacing the curve f(x) 
(Fig. 8.1) between x ^ xx and the unknown root by a straight 
line, we write 

Kx) = Axx) +/'(a;i)(ic - xx) 

From/(x) = 0 it follows that 

/(«i) 



X = Xx — 


f(xx) 


( 8 . 1 ) 


We denote the value of x corresponding to (8.1) by Xz and repeat 
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the procedure by writing 

~ 

and so on. 

Let us apply this method to the Eq. (5.5), writing x instead 
of X: 


f(jx) = a;* — 5a;2 + 6a: — 1 = 0 (8.3) 


The values of fix') for a; = 0, 1, 2, 3 are/(O) — ^1, /(I) = 1, 
/(2) — —1, /(3) = “1. For very large values of x, fix) > 0. 
Consequently, there is one root between 0 and 1, one between 1 and 
2, and one between 3 and co . Let us calculate the smallest one. 
If X is between 0 and 1, a:^ < a;® < a;; hence, we first neglect the 
terms with and x^ and start with xx = -I-. Now/(|-) = 

the derivative of fix) is f'ix) = 3a;** ~ 10a; 6 and /'(-g-) = ff. 

The second approximation according to (8.1) is equal to 



29 

53 X 18 


0.1971. Using X 2 to get the third approxi- 


O 0042 

mation we obtain from Eq. (8.2), Xs = 0.1971 + — } .a - == 0.1981. 

4.14o 

The value of a ;4 is found to be the same as that of a; 3 ; therefore, 
the root calculated is accurate to the fourth decimal place. 

6. Iteration Method .—^Let us write 


fix) = a;’* + aia;"“^ + * * • + cin-ia; -j- = 0 

in the form: 

X = — —i—(a;’* + aia;”“i + * * * -f + ««) = gix) 

dn—1 

If a; = a;i is the exact value of a root, the two sides of the equa¬ 
tion are exactly equal. If a; = aji is a first approximate value of 
the root, we can obtain a second approximation by substituting 
a; = a;i on the right side and putting Xz = gixi). 

Obviously, instead of the linear term, we can choose any of 
the terms containing an arbitrary power of x for solving formally 
the equation fix) — 0. For example, to calculate the largest 
root, it will be more practical, especially if ai is not large in com¬ 
parison with unity, to write 

X = — iaxX‘^~~^ + * * ■ + On) 

and substitute a; = a;i in the radical on the right side. 
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Take the same example, — 5x^ 4- 6a; — 1 ~ 0. We calcu¬ 
late the root between 0 and 1 by the iteration method. Writang 

1 j 53?^ 1 

X = --and substituting xi = we obtain 

o 


6 


^2 — I®— 0.1890 


repeating the process, 

xg = 0.1953, a;4 = 0.1972, xs =- 0.1979, iCe =» 0.1981. 

However, in many cases the method will converge very slowly- 
c. Squaring the Roots (Graeffe’s Method ).—If an, as, . . . , 
are the roots of the equation f{x) ~ 0 , the polynomial fix') can 
be written in the form /(a?) = (a? — oli){x — «2) • • * (a; — «»). 
^enob-riously./C-®) = (-l)”(a: + ct{){x + „») • . . (a; + 

We multiply the two expressions and find 

fix)fC-x) « (-l)«(a;2 _ __ ^2^ . . . (^2 _ 

In o^er words, multipl3ring the two expressions f(x) and f( — x)f 
we ^tain a new algebraic equation of the order n, whose roots 
are of, i.e., the squares of the roots of f(x), Let 

repeat th^ procedure v times; then the roots will be af", 

and ass^e that on, ^2, . . . , 0:^ are real 

absolute fl^*+i| < l«Ar| (the case in which the 

time beine:') The ®^^ore roots are equal is excluded for the 
+ Then m the sequence af, al", . each 

term will be much larerer than ell +1.1 4? u • ’ ' ’ ^ cacn 
vided +hfl+ « lo « «: • ^he following terms pro- 

P^^ovided we carry out the 

sq^rmg a sufficient number of times 

orders of rrmgnitude different 

by rrreaas of the Procedr^lTepeSVSe^ U 
(a;®*')» l)i(x^^)”-~-^ -|_ . . 

or with y ^ 

4- 5i2/’‘-i + . . . ^ q 

<rf the roots, theTo^^rdi'™'* *° different order of magnitude 


+ 6« = 0 


»i S -6, 


3^2 a 


62 

hx 


= — 


h 


n 


h 


n—1 


( 8 . 6 ) 
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"e approximate values for the roots, arranged in order of decreas- 
; magnitude. The coefficients of (8.4) are given by 

= — (yi + 2/2 + • • • + 2/n) 

^2 = (2/12/2 + 2/12/3 + * • • H- 2 /n-l 2 /n) /Q 


h» = ( — 1)” 2 / 12/2 • • • 2/» 

tbe roots are all very different and are arranged so that 
^ 2/2 > * • * >• Vn, it is evident that in each of the expres- 
ris (8.6) the first term is large compared to the rest of the terms, 
mce, we have 


— 2 /ij &2 = 2/12/2, • * * , Z>n—1 = ( — 1 )” ^ 2/12/2 • • * 2 /n—1, 

( — 1)'* 2/1^2 • • • 2/n (8.7) 

Dm (8.7) the Eqs. (8.5) follow immediately. 

This means that Eq. (8.4) is approximately equivalent to the 
torized equation 


( 2 / + ?>i)(2/ + h2/5i) • • • ( 2 / + bn/bn— 1 ) = 0 (8.8) 


^e return to the original variable by substituting y = x^’'. 
exi denoting the roots of the original equation by ai, 0 : 2 , 
. , oin, we have 



(Xi — 



OLn = 


V &n-l 


(8.9) 


rhis method is especially successful if all roots are real, 
mplex conjugate roots having equal absolute magnitudes can- 
b be separated by the procedure of squaring, and, therefore, 
5 above conclusions do not apply without modification. 

It is seen that the formulas (8.9) leave the signs of the real 
>ts ai, . . . , an undetermined; the signs must be decided by 
thing /(a;) = 0 or by actually substituting the a’s into the 
ration f{x) = 0. 

Pake again, as an example, the equation 


+ 6a; — 1 = 0 


e first squaring leads to 


— 5 a :2 _j_ 0;^ _ _j_ 5^2 _j_ 0^ _|_ 

-a;« -f- I3x^ - 26a;2 -|- 1 = 0, 
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The first approximations are 

= Vl3 = 3.6056, 0:2 = Vl¥ = 1.414, «3 

The second squaniig yields 

— (x^ — 13ar* + — l)(ir® + 13ic^ + 26a;2 + 1) 

_ ^12 _L 117:^8 _ 4- 1 
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= 0.196 


Then our second approximations are 

ai = •v^'TTf = 3.289, 0 : 2 ='-vyfl?= 1*^35, «8 ==== 0.1981. 

The third approximations are 

ai == 3.248, 0:2 = 1.554, as = 0.1981, 

and the fourth approximations, 

oji — 3.247, a2 “ 1.555, as = 0.1981. 

9 . Solution of the Frequency Equation and Calculation of the 
Normal Modes by Use of Matrices.—The methods presented 
in the last section presume that the coefficients of the frequency 
equation are numerically known. Now the left side of tlie fre¬ 
quency equation appears in general in the form of a <loterminant. 
Hence, in many cases the numerical work will ho r<‘<iuced if we 
can avoid the calculation of the coefficients of the algebraic 
equation and use the coefficients of the linear equations immedi¬ 
ately for the calculation of the frequencies and the normal modes. 
The system of equations to be solved was given by Eq. (3.3): 


miqi + = 0 (9.1) 

Putting Qi = Aie^\ we obtained n linciar equations for the 
coefficients Ai in the form 

71 

mtAiU^ = '^kiiAi (9.2) 

y-1 

Let us divide both sides by mi', then wci have 


n 
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These equations have solutions when is equal to one of the 
roots ^ of the frequency equation. Then the AiS represent the 
principal mode of oscillation corresponding to this particular 
frequency. The solution of the oscillation problem consists 
of calculating the numerical values for and the A/s. 

We shall use the iteration method for the solution of Eqs. 
(9.3). Denote the right side of Eqs. (9.3) by Ni, so that 


n 





(9.4) 


and Eqs. (9.3) become 

Ni = AiO>^ ( 9 . 5 ) 

We start with an arbitrary set Ai, A 2 , . . . , An; for con¬ 
venience only we choose An = 1. Then from Eq. (9.4) we calcu¬ 
late iVi, iV 2 , . . . ,Nn- If A 1 , A 2 , . . . , .4 „ represented an exact 
solution of Eqs. (9.3), we should have 


and 


Nx:N2i • * • iNn-iiNn = Ai:A2: * • • lAn^iil (9.6) 


Ni _ N2 _ Nn 

Ai Az * ’ ’ 1 


(9.7) 


Hence, we use Ni/Nny N2/Nn, - . . , Nn-x/Nn, 1, as new. values 
for the 4i's for a new trial and calculate Wi, N2, Ns, . . . , Nn 
again. 

It is seen that if the procedure converges, the values Nx/Nn, 
Nz/Nn, . - . , Nn/Nn conVerge to definite values Ai, A 2, - . . , 
An which represent solutions of Eqs. (9.5), ^.e., coefficients of the 
principal modes, and iVi/Ai, N2/A2, • . . iV„/4Ln converge to a 
fixed value co^. It can be shown that the value which we 
obtain by this iteration method is always the largest root of the 
frequency equation, and the values Nx/Nn, Nz/Nn, ■ . - , Nn/Nn 
are the coefficient^ of the principal mode corresponding to the 
highest frequency. 


Consider for simplicity's sake a system with three degrees of freedom. 
Suppose that the exact values of the coefficients of the normal modes are 

• • • Then the arbitrarily chosen initial values oAx, oAz, 
and oAt can be written in the form: 
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oAl = 

oAjt == + <P2*^|2 + <e>2®^S8 (9.8) 

=* H” 


where gi, € 2 , and ?» are constant coefficients. Since every set of the ^>[•’*^’8 
satisfies individually Eqs. (9.3), e.g,f 


3 







(9.9) 


we obtain, by substituting (9.8) in Eqs. (9.4) and using (9.9), 

iNi = 

iNi = COiV’a^^Jl + (9.10) 

iN» = H" 

We now compute the new set of ./li's: 1.4.1 == iNj/iNa^ 1 A 2 = lA^a/iA/'a, and 
1^8 = 1. Substituting the new values lAi, 1 . 4 . 2 , and lAa into (9.4), we 
obtain 

2-^ 1 = «2<®l“^f2 H- «S<ffi“^is) 

2 N 2 — + wjv^a^^fs) (9.11) 

2^8 ** + <«>2^S®^52 + tO^<0^®>ts) 


Continuing this process, it is seen that if, for example, os is the largest of 
the three frequencies, the influence of the terms containing «v and <02 
becomes decreasingly small compared with the terms containing cos. Hence, 


or in the limit 


lim v4i = 

,. .iVi 
lim 


V — ► OQ 

V — > 00 vN 3 

<P^:P 

lim pAi ^ 

,. vN 2 

hm — 

II 

V — ► 00 

y—V 00 vN 8 

<P?^ 

2:48 = 

• *P% • ^^3 

Q.E.D 


(9.12) 


(9.13) 


We shall now show that, if one of the frequencies and the 
coefficients of one normalized, mode are known, we enn reduce the 
number of degrees of freedom by one. 

Let us call the largest root col and assume that and the cor¬ 
responding set of values 4ll->, A^->, . . . , A<»^ are determined 
with sufficient accuracy. Then we proceed to the calculation 
of the next root by using the orthogonality relation proved in 
section 4. It was found that if • * • , and Ai*\ . . . , 
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ar 0 the coefficients of two normal modes of oscillations, the 

n 

relation ■ = 0 holds, provided r ^ s. If we now 

1 —* 1 

assume that a new set of values Aij A 2 j • • • > An represents 
a solution of the oscillation problem in which the principal mode 
corresponding to is not present, it follows that 

ttixA^^Ax + Tn^A^^^Az -f” * * * “i“ “ 0 (9.14) 

Using (9.14) we eliminate one of the coefficients, e.gr., A«, 
and drop the corresponding last equation (i = n) in the system 
( 9 . 3 ). The rest of the equations—after eliminating An —deter¬ 
mine the oscillations of a mechanical system with n 1 
degrees of freedom, whose frequencies and normal modes are 
identical with ti — 1 frequencies and normal modes of the original 
system. A.ppl 3 d.ng the same method as above, we obtain the 
next largest root and the corresponding set of values A\_ 

It is seen that the values obtained by this method differ 
by only a numerical factor from the coefficients which 

we called the coefficients of the normal mode. As a matter of 
fact, the whole difference is that the A’s are standardized in such a 
manner that An = 1 , whereas the ^i^s satisfy the relation 



(9.15) 


The practical application of the method explained in this 
section is facilitated if we use the quadratic scheme of coeffi¬ 
cients Kii = hii/mi, which we call a square molrix [iC]. (We 
note that ^ K,i, hence, [K] is, in general, not symmetric.) 
The values Ai, . - . , An constitute a column matrix [A]. Then 
we write symbolically Eq. (9.4) in the following way, placing 
the two matrices side by side, 


Kx 2 • • • 

[At-] 


[Nil 

K22 * • • 

A2 

— 

Ni 

K„i . . . it„„ 

An 


_Nn_ 


(9.16) 
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It is seen that the operation indicated by the left side of Eqs. 
(9.4) amounts to a multiplication of the elements of each row 
of the square matrix [K\ by the corresponding elements of the 
column matrix [A], and a summation of the products. We start 
with an arbitrary o[A], and obtain iLiV]. Then dividing the 
elements of the latter by the last element liVn, we obtain a new 
matrix i[A] and repeat the operation- The operation indicated 
by [K] [A] is called a multiplication of matrices. 

Sample.—Let tis apply this scheme to the example treated in section 6- 
i.e.y to the torsional oscillation of three masses connected by an elastic shaft. 
Eqs. (9.3) for this system beconie 

2Ai — Ai) ■= Aito^ 

—Ai 2 A 3 — A») — A 20 J* (9.17) 

j( — Az -f- As) = Aso)* 


For convenience we mtdtiply both sides by I/c. We start with the arbi¬ 
trary values oAi = 1, 0 A 2 = 1, and oAs = 1; we choose alternate signs 

for the A’s because we know that for the higher normal modes of oscil¬ 
lation the masses oscillate with approximately opposite phases. Then the 
scheme of matrices according to (9.16) will be 



The next steps are: 


]■[-?]-• [-H 


-1 0 

2 -1 
-1 1 


ff 

-H 

1 


“1 oir ^ 

2 -1 

-1 iJL 1 


UA I 

- w = w 



r ft 1 

= V- 



L 1 J 


r 

= H 



L 1 J 


-m 

1 


approximate values of 

approximation which is equal to f|4 ” The^t«»^’ easily calculate a further 

consists of 2, 3, 3.167, 3.211, 3 230 3 238 approximate values 

, xi, o.^du, d.238. The ratios between the coeffi- 
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cients of the corresponding normal modes of oscillation are 352: —441:197 
or 1.787: -2.238:1. 

It is seen that even in the case in which the first arbitrary set of values is 
relatively far away from the correct values, after a few steps reasonable 
accuracy is reached. For instance, if we should continue the process in the 
above example, the next step would change the results by less than 1 per 
cent; the new values would be 1.795: —2.243:1. A great advantage of 
the method is that incidental numerical errors only slow down the con¬ 
vergence of the approximation and do not influence the final result. 

In many practical applications the lowest frequency is of 
paramount interest. Hence, we should like to compute the 
smallest root of the frequency equation directly without starting 
with the largest root. This can be accomplished easily if the 
set of equations (9.3) is somewhat modified. We remember that 

n 

in Eqs. (9.1) the generalized forces are given by F* = kij-q,-. 

From these relations we can express the coordinates Qi as linear 
functions of the forces F*, say, in the form; 

qi = -XgiiFi (9-18) 

i-i 

The coefi&cients gij are analogous to the influence numbers used 
in statics; for instance, in the case of an elastic system they 
represent the deflection due to a unit force. 

Now the equations of motion (9.1) can be written in the form 
F,- = Hence, we obtain by substitution of F,- in Eqs. 

(9.18) 

71 

qi = —^rnigi^q, (9.19) 

y—1 

Putting qi = myg*- = (where, in general, y*,- ya ): 

n 

Ai = 03^'^yijAj 

3 = 1 

We now divide both sides by and write 

n 

= "3^, y^i^Aj (9.20) 

Ci>^ 

It is seen that the set of equations (9.20) is analogous to (9.3) 
or (9.16) with the difference that the matrix [i^] is replaced by 
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the matrix [r] of the coefficients 7 *, and the factor of is l/<o® 
instead of co^. Hence, if we apply, as before, the method of 
multiplication of matrices, we obtain the largest value of 
i.e., the smallest root co® and the corresponding normal mode of 
oscillation. 


Example.—Talking again the same example, we first write 

—Fx = c( 2 gi — ^ 2 ) 

—Fi = c (—qi + 2^2 — 3 ®) 

—F 8 = c( ~ 32 + ffs) 

Solving these equations for qi, qa, g®, we obtain 


“3i “ ~(Fi + F 2 + Ft) 
c 

—32 = ~(F 1 -|- 2F 2 + 2Ft) 
c 

—qa= —(Fi + 2F2 + 3 Fz) 
c 


(9.21) 


Hence, substituting Fi = Iqi and introducing = Aie^*, we obtain the 
following system of equations: 

^r^Ai = Ax + A2 + As 


~ ^As + 2j4s 


"h 2^2 “{“ 3^® 

We choose as a first approximation Ax — As ’= As = 1. 
of matrices leads to 


Then the scheme 
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The successive approximations of I<i>^Jc are i, and or 0.1667,' 

0.1936, 0.1976, and 0.1980. The values of the ratios AiiAsiAs are, accord-' 
ing to the last approximation calculated, 0.446:0.802:1. 

The Case of Zero Frequency. —If = 0 is a root of the fre¬ 
quency equation (3.6), the system has at least one degree of 
unrestrained freedom of motion. If we put in this case 

n 

Fi ^ kiiqi = 0 
y-i 

where ^ — 1, 2, • - • , n, the equilibrium position 

== ^2 = * • * == gn = 0 

is not the unique solution of this homogeneous system of equa¬ 
tions because the determinant of the coefldcients ki,- is equal to 
zero. This means that the equations of motion are not independ¬ 
ent, i.e., there are certain linear relations between the dis¬ 
placements. In general, it is quite easy to find these relations 
by application of the general theorems given in Chapter III for 
arbitrary systems of mass points. Consider, for example, a 
shaft which carries n disks of the moment of inertia h, 1 2 , . . . , 
In and can rotate freely. It is known that the total moment of 
momentum must be constant unless external forces are acting 
on the system. This must hold for every mode of oscillation; 
therefore, if gi — sin oit, q 2 = A 2 sin a>^, • • • , g« = An sin o)t, 

(JiAi H- I 2 A 2 + * ’ * H- InAr^U — 0 (9.22) 

By means of this condition we can eliminate one coordinate, and 
we are left with a system of w. — 1 degrees of freedom, where co^ — 0 
is no longer a root of the frequency equation. 

It is interesting to notice that Eq. (9.22) may be considered 
also as the orthogonality condition between an arbitrary principal 
mode Ai, A 2 , . . . , An and the principal mode corresponding to 
the displacement of the system as a rigid body, which is evidently 
given by gi = g 2 “ • • • == gn — C, where C is an arbitrary 
constant. However, the unrestrained motion is not always 
that of a rigid body (e.g., in the case of shafts connected by gears), 
and then the orthogonality relation may be most useful to 
eliminate the free motion. 
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Example.—Consider a shaft with four identical disks, and assume that 
the kinetic and the potential energies of the system are given by the follow¬ 
ing expressions: 

y = |(4? + 4S + il+4» (9-23) 

^ ~ 2 ~ 42 )* + (ffa — 4- (ffs •— ffO®] (9.24) 


Then the equations for the q*a are, according to Tagrange’s method. 



/co* 

—22 - —2i + 232 — 3, 

c 

2’co® 



The 3 ’s must satisfy Eq. (9.22) 


— 22 + 23 j — 34 

— 28 4 “ 24 

, hence. 


(9.25) 


21 4- 22 4- 28 4- 24 = 0 (9.26) 

This also follows from addition of the four equations (9.25). 

We can now take, for example, the first three equations (9,25) and elim¬ 
inate 24 by the use of (9.26). In this way we obtain 

Teo^ 

—2i =21—22 

C 

Xft>* 

—22 = -2i 4* 232 - 3, (9.27) 

C 

“^23 = 2i 4- 328 


The three equations (9.27) are now independent, and with \ = Ico^/c, 
we obtain the characteiistic equation 


1 — X —1 0 

-1 2 - \ -1 

1 O 3 - X 


= 4 — lOX 4- 6 X 2 — X® 


0 


(9.28) 


The problem can be completed by use of any of the methods given in this 
and tne preceding section. 


10. Example of a Conservative System with Dynamic Coup- 
^Double Pendulum.—^Up to this point we have assumed 
that the expr^sion for the potential energy contains coupling 
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. terms/t.e., terms with products of the coordinates, but that the 
kinetic energy appears as a sum of squares multiplied with certain 
inertia coefficients. We shall now drop this 
last restriction and assume that the kinetic 
energy contains also terms with the prod¬ 
ucts of the velocities. We call such terms 
dynamic coupling terms and say that there is 
dynamic coupling between the degrees of 
freedom that are defined by the generalized 
coordinates. An appropriate example of 
such a system is the double pendulum. 

Let us assume that a double pendulum 
consists of a compound pendulum rotating 
around a fixed axis, called the axis of sus¬ 
pension, and a mathematical pendulum 
rotating around an axis fixed to the first 
pendulum, called the hinge axis (Fig. 10.1). 
notations: 

mi, mz for the masses of the two pendulums. 

Ji — mii\ for the moment of inertia of the compound pendulum. 

a for the distance between the axes of suspension. 

51 for the distance of the center of gravity of mi from the axis 
of suspension. 

5 2 for the distance of the center of gravity of ma from the 
hinge axis. 

We choose as coordinates the angular displacement qi of 
the first pendulum and the angular displacement qz of the second 
pendulum relative to the vertical direction. Both qx and qz 
arc assumed to be small. 

The kinetic energy of the first pendulum is equal to ^Ixqlj 
while the kinetic energy of the simple pendulum is 

^mz{aqx -h Szq^Y 

Hence, the kinetic energy of the system is given by 

T = i [(Ji + mza^)ql + 2mzaszqiqz 4- mzslqt] (10.1) 

The potential energy of the system is given by the following 
expression: 

JJ ^migsi cos qi — mzg{a cos qx 4- Sz cos qz) 4- const. (10.2) 



We use the following 
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We shall assume that U” = 0 in the equilibrium position. Expand¬ 
ing the trigonometric functions and retaining only terms of 
lowest order, we obtain 

^ ~ \ (10.3) 

The equations of motion are easily obtained by Lagrango^s 
method as follows: 

(h H- m2a^)gi + m^as^qz = —g{mxSx -f- msa)^! - .. 
muasagi + m^slq^ = 

If we substitute gi = Ai sin and q^, == A 2 sin {oit + ^), 

we obt^n the frequency equation, which is an equation of second 

gives the frequencies of the two nornaal modes 

of oscillation. 

A church bell and its clapper can be considered as a double 
mdulum; hence, Eqs. (10.4) can be used for the explanation of 
tte cunous phenomenon that some church bells remain silent 
the norm ^ °.^°***J ation. Obviously this can occur if one of 
beU and theXtper.°^^ relative motion between the 

Let us investigate under what conditions o. - < 7 , = 0 can 
represent a pnncipal mode of oscillation. Substituti^ 

qx = q 2 = q 

into Eqs. (10.4), we obtain 

(h + + m^oss^)?- p(to,si + m^)q 

(miosi + mssl)q = —grm^^q 

The two equations are compatible if 

h + "»,a» + 

’"2082 + TO2s| mass 

+ 8,) + - 5;^ + - 


(10.5) 


or 


misi 




( 10 . 6 ) 


The length zL ■fi/TOtsiis^thJSirth^/’^® Physical interpretation. 

length of a mathematical pendulum 
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whose frequeacy is the same as the frequency of the compound 
pendulum considered. In other words, we might concentrate 
the whole mass of the hell at a point P at a distance I from the 
axis of suspension, and the frequency of oscillation would not 
change. Obviously, to replace the compound pendulum the 
point P must be on the line connecting the axis of suspension and 
the center of gravity. This point is called the center of percussion 
of the compound pendulum. 

Hence, Eq. (10.6) states that the bell may be silent if the 
center of gravity of the clapper coincides with the center of 
percussion of the bell. This conclusion has been confirmed by 
observations of the giant bell of the famous Cologne Cathedral 
in Germany. 

Returning to the general problem of the double pendulum, 
we notice thaC whether the system is dynamically or statically 
coupled actually depends on the choice of the coordinates. 
As we defined the degrees of freedom by the coordinates and 
used above, we found dynamic coupling but no static coupling. 
However, if we should use, for example, the following linear 
combinations as coordinates: 


= qi 

y I ® 

^2 = ?2 + “ O '! 

Si 

we would obtain 

T = + misUl) 

and 










+ rriiSi^l 




(10.7) 

( 10 . 8 ) 


Hence, if we use the coordinates and ^ 2 , there is static coupling 
but no dynamic coupling between the degrees of freedom. In 
the next section we shall show that the most general case of static 
and dynamic coupling can be reduced to the case of static coupling 
only. 

11. General Remarks on Systems with Dynamic Coupling.— 

Let us assume that the kinetic energy of the system is given 
in the general form: 

n n 

mijMi 


( 11 . 1 ) 
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Then the equations of motion appear in the form given in section. 
1 (Eq. 1.10). Putting qi = .4* sin {cat + we obtain the 
following system of linear equations for the AiS : 

ca^imixA-s. + niiiAi + • • • min An) = knAi + *£ 2^2 

“t~ * * * "t* kinAn (11.2) 

The frequency equation appears now in the form: 


co^mii — kii • • . ca^min — km 



ca^irinl — knl • - • CO^rrinn — knn 


(11.3) 


We again obtain n values for co^, say wf, 
and n sets of values A^'>, Ap, . . . 
of the n principal modes. 


2 ft 

• - y * * • ; 

Al^^ for the coefficients 


Of course it is always possible to evaluate the coefficients of 
the frequency equation by expanding the determinant in Ecj. 
(11.3). However, in general, it will be more practical to use the 
matrix method in the following way: with the notations 

Ni = Aico% the Eqs. (11.2) represent linear relations between the 
NiS and the AiS: 


mi^N^ + mi,N2 + • • • + nUnNn = k^Ai + ki^A^ 

, . ^ „ +•••-!- kinAn (11.4) 

where i = 1, 2, . . . , n. 

I^t us ^Ive the system for JVi, JV>, . . . , JV„. A.ssunie 
that we obtam 

iVi = XoAi-I-XisAa + • • • + KinA„ (11.6) 

the system of equations (H.6) can be written in matrix 


1 

. 

M 

I 


'Kii - 

• • • • 

• • Km' 

• • • • 

["‘1 

1- 

• 

1_ 


• • • • 

Knl • 

• ■ • > 

-^nn 

St 

• ^ 
_1 


( 11 . 6 ) 


obt^ in tuf ^ explained in section 9. We 

tion co^espon^ to'S 
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On the other hand, we can solve the system of linear equations 
(11.4) also for Ax, A 2 , . . . , An. Assume that we have 

Ai — yixNX + YisA’a + * * • + ‘VinN'n (11.7) 

where ^ = 1, 2, • • • , n. 

Now, remembering that Ni = Aico^ or Ai = Ni/ca^, we obtain 
from Eq. (11.7) 

^ ” yuNx + yoN2 + * * * + yinNrt. ( 11 . 8 ) 


where again i = 1, 2, • - * 


1 

1 

_1 


_I 






1 

1_ 


i 

\ _ 


n. In matrix form: 



(11.9) 


Solving Eq. (11.9) by iteration, we obtain the lowest value of 
co^ and the corresponding mode of oscillation. It is seen that 
Eqs. (11.2) are reduced by (11.5) and (11.8) to the types of 
problems we solved in section 9. 

The orthogonality relation for the principal modes in case of 
dynamic coupling has the form: 

¥ 

n n 

= 0 ( 11 . 10 ) 

i-li-l 


where r 9 ^ s. It is seen that (11.10) is a sum of terms. Also 
the normalizing condition must be modified. We put- 


n n 

= M ( 11 . 11 ) 

where M is a suitably chosen constant of the dimension of the 
inertia coefficients mif. The values which satisfy Eq. (11.11) 
can be considered as the coefficients of the rth normal mode. 

If the expression of the kinetic energy (11.1) is given, it is 
always possible to find a linear combination of the coordinates 
< 7 i, . . . , ( 7 n which transforms the kinetic energy into a sum of 
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squares of the velocities and thus reduces the dynamically coupled 
system to one which has static coupling only. In some cases 
the transformation of coordinates will actually be the shortest 
way of solving 'the oscillation problem. In other cases it will 
be simpler to solve the Eqs. (11.6) or (11.9). 


Problems 

1. A mass under the action of gravity is restrained to move without 
friction on the paraboloid 

. z = 2x^ + 2xy + 2/2 

The 2 -axis is directed upward. Calculate the small oscillations of the mass 
near the origin. 

2 . What is the motion near the origin if the paraboloid in Prob. 1 is 
replaced by the quadric 


W 


Fio. P.3. 


z = 2x* + 2xy — 2 /* 

3. An angle with unequal legs is clamped to a fixed 
horizontal base in a vertical position carrying at its free end 
a weight of 1 lb. The cross section of the angle is shown in 
Kg. P.3. ^ A force of 1 lb. applied to the free end of the beam 
m the a^direction produces a deflection equal to 0.04 in. in the 
aj-direction and 0.05 in. in the y-direction. A force of 1 lb. 
apphed m the y-direction produces a deflection 0.15 in. in the 

tionsand »-direotion. Pind the dipec- 

beam P™i«ipal osoiUations (neglecting the mnas of the 

4 . mnd tt, *'**?'? bending moment produced by the weight). 

reeMn^^n of a solid cube of concrete 

restmg on springs at its four lower corners. The cube is 3 ft in size The 

r“*.* ^ ;£■ “.sn 
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600. The weight of the pump is 21 lb., that of the motor 31.5 lb. The 
location of the springs and the approximate mass distribution are shown in 
Fig. P.5. The masses of the pump and the motor are concentrated at 
Mt and ilf 2 , respectively; all other masses are neglected. 

а. Determine the spring constant h so that no frequency is between 500 
and 700 or above 1,100 per minute. 

б. Determine the amplitudes of the displacements of the points of sus¬ 

pension caused by the eccentricity of the pump rotor. The axis of the 
rotor is parallel to the y-axia and passes through the point Mi ; the eccentric 
rotating mass weighs 0.5 lb. and its eccentricity amounts to i in - 
fc = 70 Ib./in. '' 

Hint: The unbalance moves in the vertical plane of symmetry passing 
through MiMi and, therefore, excites only the three modes in that plane. 

The system of the masses Mx,Miy and the board, like any rigid system 
has six degrees of freedom. We note that one principal oscillation, viz* 
the rotation around the axis MiMz, has an infinite frequency. This 
is due to our assumption that the 
masses are concentrated at Mi and M^. 

6. The hoist shown schematically in 
Fig. P.6 carries a weight W of 500 lb. 

The deflections of the springs and 
Sz are equal to 1 in. per 1-ton load. 

The truck is prevented from rolling. 

a. Find the principal modes of oscilla- 
tion of the system assuming that all • 

masses move in a vertical plane and that the mass of the structure and 
the hoisting mechanism is replaced by a concentrated mass of 5 tons at 
the point C. The structure itself is considered rigid. Neglect the hori¬ 
zontal motion of W, 

h. Assume that the weight W is hoisted up. A nonuniform speed 

Vo sin— where t»o = 1 ft./sec. and T = 0.55 sec. is superposed on the mean 

motion. Find the amplitudes of oscillation of the springs Si and ^ 2 , neg¬ 
lecting the horizontal displacement of the weight W. 

Hint: We may neglect the influence of gravity on the oscillation. If 
qi and ga are the deflections of the springs, the potential energy is 


U = hHql + 

The kinetic energy may be expressed in terms of qi and g 2 . For example, 
since we neglect the horizontal motion of Wy its kinetic energy is 

1 W r 1 1 

the mass located at C in the same way. 

7. The truss structure shown in Fig, P.7 carries 
three weights, TTi = 10 tons, W 2 — 15 tons, and 
Wz = 5 tons B.t Ay By C. The influence coefficients 
of the structure are given by the following table: 



Fia. P.7. 


We can express 
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Measured at tlie 
point 


Deflections in inches per 1-ton load applied- 


At A 

At F 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.12 

0.08 

0.10 


At C 


0.08 

0.10 

0.10 




Yzg, P.8. 


xne ot tne structure is neglected. 

h fr^uenoies of the aystem and the inodes of osciUatlon. 

and SI cylinder is running at the point B 

^f f • “ fnbalaneed. The length of the piatoa 

tons P*® “ included in fV, - IS 

. ‘ amphtudes of oscillation at the points A B and C sub 

fu^ns of the number of revolutions per minute/ ’ ’ 

equal to the'iMrdf ^ “ *^® same as that of an external foroe 

^ ^ e mertia foroe. This alternating inertia foree is in pounds, 

g ;2 • j ■ <.« sin <.« where w is the angular velocity of the engine crank. 

8. A radial airplane engine is supported by an elastic mounting at four 

z\ points, Af Bf C?, D, equally spaced on 

- ---JB ^ circular ring of radius r (Pifjf. F,8>. 

' vl *T\ /^\ properties of the mounting; 

— _ JL \x cliosen in such a way that a di»*- 

^ J P^c^raent T parallel to the mount 

-produces only a restoring force 

C j-^ same direction; however, eu 
Fig. p. 8. ^placement f in the a>.direction pro- 

a radial force S; similarly a ^ ^ ^-direction a.ndL 

a restoring force in the radial dJec+i^^^* a ^ * v® direction produco» 

tious for this are direction and in the »-direction. The oqua- 

T = Anr 
■E = k22^ -h k2Zl> 
rpu . R = k2Z^ -h kzzfi 

and of gravity is located 

<t What relation must pmvii heS. ® ® “ousting. 

the translatoiy oscillations of th7bl6ek’-/il ***® eonstants to 

jg seen ffrt ^ 

“eat f pandiei to the s^/iSSjfte'ti: arbitrary 

orresponding values of 
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p at the four points of suspension and the forces X and R acting at the same 
four points. Express the condition for the vanishing of the moment of 
these forces with respect to the center of gravity. 

9. A man traveling in a special train observes that the oscillation of the 
water in a bath tub is in resonance sidewise with the oscillation of the car 
The bath tub is 2 ft. wide and the water stands 10 in. high. Determine the 
period of the sidewise oscillation from these data. Assume that the cross 
section of the bath tub is rectangular. Assume that the water surface stays 
plane, neglect the vertical component of the velocity of the water particles 
and assume that the horizontal velocity is independent of the depth. * 

Hint: The magnitude of the velocity in a vertical cross section is deter¬ 
mined by the condition of constant volume. Calculate the kinetic energy 
and the potential energy as functions of the inclination of the water surface 
The kinetic energy has to be evaluated by integration. The potential 
energy is immediately given by the displacement of the water mass. 

10. A uniform shaft free to rotate in bearings carries five equidistant 
disks. The moments of inertia of four disks are equal to 7, while the moment 
of inertia of one of the end disks is equal to 27. Calculate the lowest fre¬ 
quency and the corresponding mode by using matrices. 

Hint: Calling qi, q^, . . . <?6 the angular deflections, the potential energy 
is U = ic [(qi — gay + (gs - gs)* -H (gs - gO® + (g* - gs)*] and the kinetic 
energy is T = | 7($^ -h gl -h g® g® -h 2g|). The zero frequency mode 
(free rotation) will be eliminated by the condition 

gi -h ga H" g.'j + g^ ~l“ 2g6 = 0 

This leaves us with fo\xr degrees of freedom. 

11. In Prob. 10 calculate, by using matrices, the two highest frequencies 
and the corresponding modes of vibration. 

12. A uniform shaft free to rotate in bearings carries four equidistant 
disks of equal moments of inertia 7. The distance between the rtiaTra is I 
(Fig. P.12). At one end, at a distance 21 
from the fourth disk, there are a flywheel and 
a small pinion of total moment of inertia 57. 

The pinion drives a gear connected to a rotor. 

The gear and rotor have a moment of inertia 
1007. The gear turns six times slower than 
the pinion. Determine th(i lowest frequency of the system. 

Hint: With gi, ga, ga, and g^, as the angular deflection of the disks and gs 
as that of the flywheel, the potential energy is 

ZJ = ((gi ga)® ■+ (ga — ga)® + (gs — gO® 4" i(g4 — gs)®] 

The kinetic energy is 

y = I [4; + 45 H- 45 45 4- ^5 + ^) 4 l] 

Assume first gs == 0 for an approximate calculation. Compare the result 
with the result obtained by eliminating the free rotation by the condition. 

gi + ga + gs 4- gs + (5 + W)a6 = 0 


1001 
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IS. The oscillations of the crankshaft of a four-cylinder enfj^ine can bo 
c^culated approximately by replacing the oscillating masses by four identiooJ 
disks of the moment of inertia I. The torsional stiffness of the crankshaft Is 
Cf and the distance between the disks is equal to 1. Assume that a propeller 
is connected with the crankshaft by an elastic coupling whoso sprin|^ con¬ 
stant is denoted by k. The distance between the coupling and the huBt 
disk is 1. Discuss the influence of k on the lowest frequency, varying ik 
between the limits * = 0 (free wheehng) and A = w (rigid coupling), 
Carry out the calculation under the assumption that the moment of inertia 
of the propeller may be taken infinite. 

Hint. Osculate the value of <a^I/c (w = lowest frequency) for different 
values of the ratio k/c. 


14. A four-story building has an elastic frame structure. Tho mass is 
concentrated at each floor; one-half at the second floor; the other half 
equally <^tributed between the third and fourth floors. Assume the 
s earmg rigidities between the floors to be the same. Determine the natural 
iK building and the modes of vibration. 

the building (Prob. 14) if the ground 
frequ!rcy?^”^°^*^^ ^ harmonic motion of known amplitude and 


a .= *0 The acceleration is 

same as ^ of the building relative to the ground is the 

sin cat whprp submitted to an alternating force —vna «■ 

fcrc^’ la^b? These 

of this chanter for the expressions developed in section 7 

inodes can be ealeulat^TT ations. The coefficients of the normal 
<mes can be calculated from the results of Prob. 14 

16. Calculate the real root of the equation 


- 6*2 + 12a; - 6 = 0 

by Newton^s method. 

17. Calculate the roots of the equation 

a:* - 2x^ - 13a;2 + 14a;. -1- 24 = 0. 
by the method of root squaring. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SMALL OSCILLATIONS OF 
NONCONSERVATIVE SYSTEMS 

It has been long understood that approximate solutions of prob¬ 
lems in the ordinary branches of Natural Philosophy may be 
obtained by a species of abstractions, or rather limitations of the 
data, such, as enables us easily to solve the modified form of the 
question, whUe we are well assured that the circumstances (so modi¬ 
fied) affect the result only in a superficial manner.” 

—Loed Kelvin and Petee Gutheib Tait, 

“Treatise on Natural Philosophy.” 

Introduction. —^The mechanical systems treated in the preceding 
chapter are characterized completely by their kinetic and poten¬ 
tial energies; especially the forces that represent the responses of 
the system to given displacements appear as derivatives of the 
potential energy with respect to these displacements. In this 
chapter we are concerned with oscillation problems that involve 
also forces which cannot be derived from a potential energy. 
We use for such forces, and also for the systems in which they 
are involved, the term nonconservative. The term nonconserva¬ 
tive is strictly correct for the case of so-called dissipative systems, 
where mechanical or electrical energy is actually transformed into 
heat. It appears, however, that in some other cases the non¬ 
conservative character of the forces is due, to some extent, to 
the method of analysis. For example, we shall see that the 
system consisting of an airplane wing and a flap is nonconservative 
in the sense that it can absorb energy from or lose energy to 
the surrounding air. The total system including the air, wing, 
and flap—^provided viscosity is neglected—^is conservative. 
Hence, the conservative or nonconservative character depends 
on the way we isolate our mechanical system. Another interest¬ 
ing example is the vertical top. A gyroscope is a conservative 
system with three degrees of freedom. However, if we are inter¬ 
ested only in the oscillations of the symmetry axis, we can ignore 
one of the coordinates, viz., the angular displacement of the top 
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around this axis. In fact, this angular displacement itself does 
not enter into either the potential or the kinetic energy of the 
system. Thus, we consider the top as a system with two degrees 
of freedom. However, owing to the ignored rotation of the top, a 
deflection of the symmetry axis produces forces which depend 
on the velocities and of course are not derivatives of the potential 
energy of the system. We call these forces also nonconservative 
and use for them the term gyroscopic forces. They are in reality 
inertia forces. In Lagrange’s equations for the complete system 
(i.e., for the system with three degrees of freedom) the gyroscopic 
forces appear as derivatives of the kinetic energy with respect to 
the coordinates. 

Whereas in the previous chapter we restricted ourselves a 
priori to stable systems, the conditions under which a certain 
system is stable are of paramount interest for the type of prob¬ 
lems treated in this chapter. Therefore, section 6 is devoted 
to the stability criteria for characteristic equations of third and 
fourth degree, and section 7 deals with methods for the computa¬ 
tion of the complex roots of algebraic equations. 

1. Small Oscillations of Nonconservative Systems. General 
Remarks.—In a conservative system a set of displacements 
^ 1 ; Qi, • - - } Qn produces forces Qi, Q 2 , . . . , Qn that are deriva¬ 
tives of the potential energy of the system. In the vicinity 
of the equilibrium position Qi = Q 2 — ... = = 0 they can be 

expressed by the linear expressions 

n 



i-1 


where i — 1, 2, • • • , n and kij = ka. 

Now there are systems for which the forces depend on the 
coordinates and in the neighborhood of the equilibrium position 
are given by linear functions of the coordinates, while the system 
is nevertheless not conservative. This will be the case if, in the 
expressions 

71 

Qi = —^kaqf (1.2) 

y-i 

at least one pair of the coefficients kij and ka are unequal. 

If we calculate the work done by the forces in a closed cycle, 
i.e.j in a process for which the values of the coordinates are the 
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same at the beginning and at the end of the process, we shall find 
that, if hij 9^ kjiy the work does not identically vanish; hence, 
the condition = kji is necessary for a system to be conserva¬ 
tive. On the other hand, if for all i’s and j's, ka = k^y it is 
evident that the forces Qi are derivatives of the function 


n 


n 


— TJ— ^ kijqiqj ; hence, k^ = k^i is a sufficient condition. 

In some cases we shall introduce forces that are linear functions 
of the velocity components. As a simple example, consider the 
motion of a pendulum in a very viscous fluid such as oil. The 
frictional drag of the pendulum can be assumed to be a linear 
function of the velocity 5. Hence, we write for the damping 
force 

Q = (1.3) 

The work done per unit time by the damping force is equal to 

W ^ (1.4) 

The quantity —TV is the time rate of energy dissipation. We 

call 

(1.5) 



D = 

the dissipation function. Then, 


dZ> 


dq 


= Q 


( 1 . 6 ) 


i.e.y the damping force is the negative of the 
■ derivative of the dissipation function with 
respect to the velocity. 

Of great practical importance is the case in 
which the damping depends on the difference 
^ between the derivatives of two coordinates, i.e.. 

Fro- 1.1.— Double relative velocity between two degrees of 

pendulum with inter- freedom. Let US consider, for example, a 

nal damping. j -v i -it , , x- j 

double pendulum and assume that the relative 
displacement of the second pendulum is damped by a damping 
device (Fig. 1.1). If denotes the angular displacement of the 
first pendulum and q^ the angular displacement of the second 
pendulum, the damping will be proportional to thejrelative angulaf 
Velocity qz and the dissipation function appears in the form 
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The generalized damping forces are 


O - 


Q 2 = 


dB 


dq2 


— iSgi + iSga 
^qi — |l?g2 


If we write this in the form: 


Ql = —^llQl — ^12^2 
Qi = — ^2iqi — / 322^2 

we notice that we have 

P12 — ^21 = —/S 

In the general case of n degrees of freedom, we assume that 
the forces that depend on the velocities can be written in the 
form: 

n 

Qi - 

Then the work, done per unit time by these forces is 

71 nn 

—X 

t=i t=iy=i 

Let us now investigate two special cases: 

a. Assume that /8,v = pji. Then it is seen by differentiation of 
(1.8) that 


n n n 



i-1 i = l j-1 


Therefore, in this case the function 

n n 

D-iTr = %PnMi ( 1 - 9 ) 

has the property that its derivatives with respect to the velocities 
taken with negative sign are equal to the dissipative forces: 

dD 
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Z) is a positive definite quadratic function, for the work done by 
dissipative forces is always negative. Equation ( 1 . 9 ) is the 
general form for the dissipoiion function. The system itself is 
also said to be dissi-potive. The dissipative forces can be included 
in Lagrange’s equation by adding a term dD/dqi. We then have: 



( 1 . 11 ) 


6 . Assume that = —/ 3 /i, from which it follows that jS*- == 0. 
In this case W = 0, ^.e., the forces do no work. We call such 
forces gyroscopic forces because they are a generalization of 
certain forces produced by the rotation of rigid bodies. We 
shall encounter such forces in section 5 dealing with the small 
oscillations of the vertical top. Other examples of gyroscopic 
forces are the electromagnetic forces acting on a charged particle 
moving in a magnetic field, and the Coriolis force acting on a 
body moving on the surface of the earth. These forces have the 
characteristic property that they are perpendicular to the 
velocity of the point upon which they act. Let us consider, for 
instance, the case of a system with two degrees of freedom and 
interpret qx and qz as Cartesian coordinates. Denoting the 
velocity vector q\,qz by v and the force vector QxjQ^ by Q, from 


Ql — ^ 12^2 

Qz = ^12?l 


( 1 . 12 ) 


it follows that the scalar product 

Q ^ ~ “b Q2^2 = 0 ' ( 1 . 13 ) 

t.e., the force is perpendicular to the velocity and the work done 
by the forces is zero; i.e., the gyroscopic forces do not cause 
dissipation. 

2 . Example of a Wonconservative System. Elementary 
Theory of Wing Flutter.—Our first example of a nonconservative 
system is a simpHfied model for the study of certain flutter 
phenomena which occur in airplane structures at high speed of 
flight. In certain cases and at certain speeds violent oscillations 
of airplane control surfaces are observed. Such oscillations 
begin, in general, with small amplitudes, and often increase to 
the extent that the structure fails. This suggests instability 
of the coupled mechanical system consisting of the wing and the 
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control surface. Let us consider a half wing and an aileron as a 
mecho/niccd system. We consider the wing as an elastic structure, 
clamped to the airplane body, which is considered as a rigid base. 
Then the wing has two degrees of freedom; corresponding to 
bending and twisting. The relative deflection of the aileron, 
whose elastic deflection is neglected, represents a third degree of 
freedom. A discussion of the vibration of such a ternary system 
is rather complicated. However, in most cases the interaction 
between any two of' the three degrees of freedom is practically 



independent of the third one so that the system in each case may 
be considered approximately as a binary system. 

The accompanying model simulates the case of torsional vibra¬ 
tion of a wing combined with oscillations of an aileron. 

The wing (Fig. 2.1) is represented by a rigid cylindrical body 
with a streamline section that is elastically restrained to a fixed 
axis CC (corresponding to the so-called elastic axis of the wing 
structure). The aileron is hinged at the axis hh. The two axes 
are assumed to be parallel, and the distance between them 
is denoted by a. The moment of inertia of the wing about the 
axis is Ji, the mass of the aileron is m 2 , and its moment of inertia 
about the hinge axis is equal to mail where is the radius of 
gyration of the aileron. Finally, the distance of the center of 
gravity of the aileron from the hinge axis hh is denoted by S 2 , 
measured as positive if the center of gravity is behind the hinge 

axis. 
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We use as coordinates the angular deflection qi of the wing 
and the angular deflection of the aileron relative to the directiolk 


of flight. 

Then the kinetic energy is expressed 

in the form: 

where 

T = ^{Aql 4- 2Bqxqi -h Cq%) 

( 2 . 1 ) 


A = Ix 



B = m^as^ 

C = 

( 2 . 2 ) 


The expressions (2.1) and (2.2) can be obtained by applying: 
the results of Chapter III. The wing alone is considered as a 
rigid body rotating around a fixed axis. Since its angular velocity 
is eqUal to gi, its kinetic energy is equal to In order 

to calculate the kinetic energy of the aileron, Eq. (8.19) of Chapter 
III can be applied. The velocity of the center of gravity is 
»c = 0 ^ 1 -f-52^2, and the angular velocity about the center of 
gravity is to = q^. The moment of inertia of the aileron with 
res^t to the center of gravity is given by 7 = - s|). 

bubstitutmg these values in Eq. (8.19) of Chapter III, we obtain 
for the kinetic energy of the aileron 


iwi2(agi + 82^2)^ “f-^^12(1*2 si)yi = i-m2(a®gf + 4“ i|g|) 

in accordance with Eqs. (2.1) and (2.2). 

forces in this case are moments, and we 

In ^ ^ linear functions of the angular deflections. 

deflectioi^^ « + ® 3,re proportional to the angular 

annular vnlrT ^ are also moments proportional to the 

accdleratioxis. The 
momente that depend on the angular velocities are governed by 

S the aero- 

be^sumed that th^ “ i^ot^tationary flight. Though it can 
the angular velooitie. concerned are linear functions of 

functions are oomplicat^'^ f ooeflicients of these linear 

fences that 'are p^Solal ^ t^ The 

their origin in the iTip^r+ 4 a f +i. • ^ angular acceleration have 

The latter could be added to ?he ine^orr*'®® neglected. 

la forces proper, but they 
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do not bring any new aspect into the analysis. The inclusion 
of the forces proportional to the velocities would render the cal¬ 
culations and the discussions somewhat cumbersome. The 
idealized model given in the text reveals the main features of the 
process of flutter and does not involve complicated calculations. 

Hence, we write 

Ql = — — ^ 12^2 0\ 

Qa = —k^iqi — ^ ^ 

The physical significance of the terms in (2.3) is the following: 

is the restoring moment about the elastic axis produced 
by an angular deflection of the wing; it corresponds to 
the torsional stiffness of the wing and to the aerodynamic 
moment produced by a change of angle of attack. 

is the moment about the elastic axis produced by the 
deflection of the aileron q 2 ) hence, fci 2<?2 represents the 
aileron effect. 

k^ixqi + k 22 q 2 is the hinge moment, which consists of two parts. 
The first part is the hinge moment due to the change of 
angle of attack of the wing. The second part is the hinge 
moment produced by a change of the angle of attack of the 
aileron. 

It is important to consider the signs of the four coefficients 
and their variation with the flying speed of the airplane. As far 
as kxi is concerned, the contribution of the torsional rigidity is 
positive, but the aerodynamic moment is in most cases destabiliz¬ 
ing, and, therefore, its contribution to kxi is negative. However, 
for small speeds the torsional restoring moment is certainly larger 
tlian the moment of the aerodynamic forces; hence, kxx is greater 
than zero. With increasing speed fcn decreases by an amount 
proportional to the square of the speed so that at a certain flying 
speed kxx will change in sign. At this speed the destabilizing 
aerodynamic moment is equal to the elastic restoring moment, 
and the wing becomes unstable. This speed is called the speed 
of torsional divergence. 

The moment corresponding to the coefficient kxz is caused by 
aerodynamic forces only. Hence, fci 2 is proportional to the 
square of the flying speed. Since the aerodynamic forces for a 
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positive aileron setting tend to decrease the angle of attack, 
Aji* is greater than zero. 

We assume that the two hinge-moment coefficients and htt 
also result from aerodynamic forces only. This means that the 
aileron is considered mechanically completely free; for example, 
the restoring forces due to the cable connections are neglected. 

In aeronautical practice the hinge moment is generally 
expressed as a function of the angle of attack of the wing, which is 
identical with our parameter q-i, and of the aileron angle or, which 
is the angular deflection of the aileron relative to the wing, 
t.e., a = — gi. If we express the hinge moment as a linear 

function of a. and qi, e,g., by — Caiffi — C 220 C, in general both Csi 
and Cat are positive. The coefficient C 21 is positive, for, if we 
change the angle of attack of the wing without changing the 
^eron angle, the aerodynamic forces tend to turn the aileron 
into the wind direction. The coefficient C 22 is positive with the 
exception of the undesirable case when the aileron is over¬ 
balanced aerodynamically.* Moreover, in practical cases 

t** ^ thus ^21 = C 21 - — C 22 < 0; but ^22 and also 

*sa -r *21 are positive. 


coefficients’ll 2 and A21 have opposite signs, and, there- 

X f are nonconservative, 

wine and ail#irrtTi * * so-called closed cycle during which the 

wing and aderon take the foUowing successive positions: 

(1) = 0-2 = 0 

(2) gi = grg Q 

( 3 ) qx * gi, gg =t= gg 

(4) qx = 0, ga = g^ 

(5) qx = 0, ga = 0. 

Then the total work done by the forces is equal to 

kixqx dqx - ^ {k^qi + k^q^t) dq^ — + *123-2) dqt 

C*z2 — *21)3-13-2 ( 2 . 4 ) 

aace fe. > o and .« < o the wt of the fotcee is positive, f:e., enev^y is 

nira in every position, if it is in neutral equilib- 

^ position or to inrr^^ ^+1 tendency either to 

the aerodynamic forces tend to increasedJ angular deflection; if 

to be aerodynamically overbalanced, deflection, the surface ia said 
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introduced into the system during the process, whereas the ini +.ipl and 
the end values of the coordinates are the same. It is evident that if the 
same process is carried out in the opposite direction, energy will be trans¬ 
ferred from the wing-aileron unit into the sufrounding air. 

Substituting Eqs. (2.1) and (2.3) into Lagrange^s equations, 
we obtain the equations of motion 


Aqi = —hxiqx — 

Bqi -f- Cq^ = —hziqi — k^^q^ 


(2.5) 


Let us first assume S 2 — 0; then B — 0, i.e., there is no dynamic 
coupling between the coordinates qx and Then substituting 
qi = and qz = we obtain the frequency equation 


or 


— A<o^ + kii fci2 

kzi — Co)^ -|- &22 


= 0 


( 2 . 6 ) 


AC(0^ ■“ 0)^(^Akz2 “b ^^ll) *4" ^11^22 — ^12^21 ” 0 


Dividing the left side by AC and writing co?i = fcn/^, = k^^lC, 

- (<-?! + = 0 (2.7) 

Solving (2.7) for co®, we obtain 

_2 _ ^11 "b ^22 _1_ if "b i*?22'\ 2 2 i ^12^21 /« ox 

-2- VV-2- ) ~ ““““ + ''AC~ 

The stability of the system depends on the exponent in the 
formula q — const, e*'"*. There are two cases possible: (a) if 
CO is real, then we obtain undamped simple harmonic oscillations 
and the system is stable; (5) if co is complex, say co = a: -h ijd, 
then — £0 = —a — ijS is also a root of Eq. (2.7), and either ia or 
— iu3 has a positive real part, i.e., we certainly obtain at least 
one mode of oscillation with increasing amplitude, and the system 
is unstable. Hence, the system is stable only if co is real, i.e., 
£ 0 ^ is real and positive. 

According to Eq. (2.8), co^ is real if the radical is real, and 
is positive if the first term is larger than the radical. Hence, 
the first condition of stability is that the radical in Eq. (2.8) 
is real. This will be the case when 


(«?i - ‘-is)" + 4 


^12^21 

AC 


> 0 


(2.9) 
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It is seen that if fciafcsi > 0, condition (2.9) is always satisfied. 
Thus, it is identically satisfied if the system is conserva'fciV^ 
as for such a system fci 2 = fcai. In our problem fci 2 > . 

fcai < 0. Hence, the system is unstable in the neighborhood 
coil -- 0022 = 0, i.e., if the two frequencies con and C 022 are eel'll 
ox nearly equal. The frequencies con aad 0022 are defined Y 
cofi = hii/A and cola = ^ 22 / 0 . Their physical significance is 
the following: The frequency con is the torsional frequency 



flutter occurs. 


of the system, provided that the mass of the aileron is con¬ 
centrated on the hinge axis. As fcn decreases with the flying 
speed, cofi also decreases with the same speed. The frequency «« 
is equal to the frequency of the aileron oscillating around tlic 
hinge as a fixed axis. As fcas is proportional to the square of tlxo 
speed, cofa increases with the speed. At a certain speed the two 
frequencies con and C 022 coincide. Figure 2.2 shows cod and c*?^! 
as functions of the flying speed U. Let us denote the quantity 

- 4"^ - by n® (we remember that ^ 12^21 < 0). Then tlio 

stability condition (2.9) is given by 

(cofi — cola)® > w® 

This is satisfied if either cofi -- cola > [nj or cofa — coli > |^|. 
Now, both ki 2 and are proportional to the square of the speed 
U'y hence, Inj is proportional to U®. In Fig. 2.2 cola + 1^1 andL 
C 0 I 2 |n| are represented by the two dotted parabolic curves- 
The limits of the range of instability Ui and Uz are determined 
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by the intersection of these parabolas with the curve representing 
cofj. The lower limit of the range of instability is called the 
critical speed. 

The second condition of stability requires that 


ojfi + cola 


> 




^ 12^21 

AC 


( 2 . 10 ) 


It is seen that since ^ 12^21 < 0 , this condition is satisfied if 

and cola are positive, i.e., An and *22 are positive. This holds 
in all practical cases. To be sure, kxx becomes negative if the 
flying speed exceeds the speed of torsional divergence. However, 
the torsional divergence occurs, in general, beyond the maximum 
velocity that the airplane can actually reach. 

Thus far we have considered the case S 2 == 0 , i.e., we have 
assumed that the center of gravity lies on the hinge axis, so that 
the aileron is statically balanced. We find that if the oscillation 
frequency of the aileron coincides with the torsional frequency 
of the wing, flutter will occur in spite of the static balance -of the 
aileron. We shall now vary the location of the center of gravity 
relative to the hinge axis and investigate its influence on 
stability. 

If S 2 7 *^ 0 , the coordinates are not only statically, but also 
dynamically coupled, because the term 2 m 2 as 2 ^i ^2 appears in 
the expression ( 2 . 1 ) for the kinetic energy. Therefore, we intro¬ 
duce new coordinates and ^2 such that the kinetic energy 
becomes again a sum of squares. 

Let us use as new coordinates the linear combinations: 

^1 == qx and I 2 = 3-2 — ^qx ( 2 . 11 ) 

and determine the coefficient /5 so that the kinetic energy becomes 

T = -h iVll) (2.12) 

Substituting qi = ^ 1 , 9'2 = I 2 + into the expression ( 2 . 1 ) 
for Tj we see that the coefficient of the product becomes 
m 2 (as 2 + /St'i). Hence, if we put jS = — (as 2 A 1 ), we obtain T in 
the form ( 2 . 12 ). 

We now transform the generalized forces. The forces Si and 
S 2 corresponding to the coordinates ^1 and ^2 are defined by the 
relation (Chapter III, section 11) 

Hi d^x + H2 d^2 = Qx dqx + Q% dq^ 


(2.13) 
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Hence, using (2.11), 

Si = Qi -f- PQ2j S 2 == Q 2 
Substituting and Qa from Eq. (2.3), we have 

“Si = (fell + i8^2i)?i “f“ (^12 H" ^^ 22)^2 

—S 2 = fcai^i H“ fcaaQ'a 

and finally 

—Si = [Ajii -H ^(kzi + Tcia) + /3®fc22] ?i +■ (fci2 + ^^ 22 ) ^2 ^2 i4) 

S 2 = (^21 “b /Sfcaa)?! H“. ^ 22^2 

The stability condition hiJcm > 0 [cf. discussion of Eq. (2,9)^ 
is replaced now by 

. (fci2 "4” y3fc22)(fc2i “f” /Sfcaa) ^ 0 (2.1^) 

Since ^12 and Tbaa are positive and ifeai < 0, the condition (2.15) 
is satisfied if /S > 0 and Aj 2 i + ^^22 > 0 or ^ > — ik 2 x/k 22 )- 
If jS > 0, S 2 < 0, i.e.j the center of gravity of the aileron lief* 
ahead of the hinge axis. The limi ting value of S 2 is given by 

(2.16) 


-ss = ^ = -*(-^^) 

a a\ /C 22 / 


We remember that k 22 > 0 and k 2 i + ^22 > 0, so that 

— ^21 /C22* 

Therefore, we are on the safe side if we put /S = 1, or 


7*2 

-S2 = ^ 
a 


(2.17) 

u 

The coordinates of the system for /9 = 1 are = Qi and 
^2 — Qi — q^. The geometrical meaning of q 2 — qi is the angular 
displacement a of the aileron relative to the wing (the aileron 
angle). If there is no dynamic coupling between the coordinates 
qx and a, we say that the aileron is dynamically balancedy since 
in this case a rotation of the aileron around the hinge axis does 
not contribute to the moment of momentum with respect to 
the axis of suspension of the wing. The condition of d 3 nianiic 
balance is according to Eq. (2.17) i\ + as 2 = 0. If S 2 satisfies 
this condition, the instability is avoided. 

3. Dissipative Systems. The Analogy between IVdechanical 
and Electrical Oscillations.—^The general form for the equation 
pf mptipn of a mechanical systern with one degree of freedom 
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subjected to elastic restraint, damping, and an external periodic 
force is the following [cf. Eq. (7.1), Chapter IV]: 

+ kq = F = F,^no,t (3.1) 

Of the parameters of this equation, m depends on the inertia of 
the system, j0 determines the damping and k the elastic restraint, 
and Fq is the amplitude of the periodic external force. The 
coordinate q denotes a suitably chosen displacement. We will 
show that the oscillation produced by a 
periodic electromotive force in an electric 
circuit consisting of a coil, of a, resistor, and q, 
of a capacitor is governed by an equation 
of similar form. 

In fact, let us consider the circuit shown 
in Fig. 3.1 and denote the electric charge 
of the capacitor (of capacity C) by Q, 
the current through the capacitor by 1, the 
ohmic resistance by R, and the inductance 
of the coil by We assume that a periodic 
electromotive force of the magnitude 
E = Eq sin Oit is acting between the poles Fia. 3.1.—Schematic 

. , _ « .. , . rrix, 4-1,^ diagram illustrating the 

A. stud. B of £t g6I10r£lt/illg doVlCG. J. tlGH uiIG analogy between a me- 

voltage drop between A and B must be chanical system and an 
equal to the voltage produced by the circuit, 

generator. The voltage drop consists of the drop due to the induc¬ 
tance, the ohmic resistance, and the capacity. Let us calculate 
these three contributions. 

a. The voltage drop due to the inductance is equal to the 
product of the inductance L of the coil and the rate of change of 

. . T dl 

the current, ^.e., equal to JU 

b. The voltage drop due to the ohmic resistance is equal to 

the product RI. ^ 

c. The voltage drop through the capacitor is equal to Q/C. 
Hence, the differential equation of the oscillation becomes 

(3.2) 



El + 9 = sin Oit 
at ^ 


Now the two quantities Q and I are connected by a simple 
relation since the rate of change of the charge of the capacitor 
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is equal to the current. Hence, I = dQ/dt and dl/dt = d^Q/dt^. 
Substituting these relations in (3.2), we obtain 


+ K ^ ^ Q = -Eo sin w* 


y d^Q , ^ dQ 

dt^ 


(3.3) 


Comparing Eqs. (3.1) and (3.3), it is seen that the electrical 
and mechanical oscillations are analogous if we substitute 
inductance for inertia, resistance for damping, the reciprocal 
value of the capacity for elastic restraint, and the impressed 
electromotive force for the mechanical force impressed on the 
body. 

The same analogy can be applied to systems with an arbitrary 
number of degrees of freedom- The number of the degrees of 

freedom is equal to the minimum number 

- ^ of closed circuits which include all ele- 

ments, i.e., all resistors, capacitors, induc¬ 
tances, and generating devices of the 


^2 

D 


. ^ 
HNAAAAA- 


—pQ 


E 








\k. 


F \ — —I F 

2 I ^^2 12 

li S; li 


El system. The elements which belong to 
more than one closed circuit may be con¬ 
sidered as the coupling elements. 

As an example, analyze the coupled 
circuit system in Fig. 3.2. The first cir¬ 
cuit contains the electromotive force E, 
the inductance Li, the two capacities C\ 
and Czj and the resistance R. The 
mechanical equivalent of this circuit is a 

Fig. 3.2.'^cheinatic dia- ^^.ss mi subjected to the action of an 
^am of a meciiaiiic^ vibra- external force F, two elastic springs kx 

Siii and ^ 2 , and a dashpot The second 

circuit contains the inductance Z/ 2 , the 
capacity C 23 and the resistance R; the mechanical equivalent con¬ 
sists of the mass m 2 attached to the spring ^2 and the dashpot jS. 

In the simple example of one closed electric circuit we chose 
as generalized coordinate the charge of the capacitor Q. Owing 
to the relation dQ/dt = 7, Q can be replaced by the integral 

J^I dt. For coupled circuits it is more convenient to replace 

the charge Q by this integral. Hence, in the example cor¬ 
responding to Fig. 3.2, we denote by 7i the current flowing 
through Z/i, and by 72, the current flowing through 7 / 2 , positive in 
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the direction indicated by the arrows. Then the current passing 
through R is equal to h — 1 2 , according to Kirchhoff^s law. 

Writing Qi = J^^hdt and Q 2 — dt, the charge of the capacitor 

C 2 will he equal to — I 2 ') dt — Qx — Q 2 . 

Hence, the drop of voltage E between A and B can be calcu¬ 
lated along ADFGHB thus: 


TT! _I j d^Qx I j d^Q2 

E “ tt -r -jTo— r -^2 


(3.4) 


Cl ' " dt^ ^ " dt^ 

For the closed circuit DFGH the drop of voltage is equal to 
zero; hence, 

d(Qi — 0^ ^ 


r 1 

- 


Q 2 ) - R 


dt^ dt 

The statement corresponding to (3.4) for the mechanical 
system expresses the equilibrium among the external force F, 


J2 j-y 

the elastic force — fcigi, and the mass forces 
^ 'n the form: 


and 


— m 2 


dt^ 


« , . d^Qi . 

F = kxQi H- mi + m 2 


dt^ 


(3.6) 


This relation is perfectly analogous to (3.4) and is independent 
of the internal forces produced by the spring and dashpot 
inserted between the two masses. The latter enter into the 
second relation which determines the dynamic equilibrium for 
the mass m 2 : 

m2 — ^2(^1 — Qi) — ^ — 92) = 0 (3.7) 

Let us now sot up the balance between the forces acting on 
the mass mi. We have 

mi -1- kxQi -h k2(qi — ^' 2 ) + ^ — Qa) — ^ (3.8) 


The corresponding equation 

+ - Q.) = JS (3.9) 

determines the drop of voltage along the circuit ADHB. 
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We recognize in the mechanical system the model of a vibration 
damper, i.e., of a device used for the absorption of energy in case 
of resonance. Assume that resonance is due to the coincidence 
between the frequency of -the force Fi imposed on the mass m\ 
and the natural frequency of the mass mi. To absorb the energy 
produced by the resonance, we attach to mi another mass m 2 
and insert a spring and dashpot between the two masses. The 
corresponding electrical device is called a wave trap; it is able 
to damp the resonance induced in a circuit by an impressed 
voltage whose frequency coincides with the natural frequency 
of the circuit. 

In the next section the theory of the vibration damper is 
carried out for the mechanical system. 

The equations for the small oscillations of a dissipative mechanical system 
with » degrees of freedom can be written in the form: 



( 3 . 10 ) 


where Z> is the dissipation function defined in section 1 and i = 1 , 2 , • • * ,n, 

The^ equations for the small oscillations for an electric network consisting 
of n circuits can be set up in an analogous way, if we introduce the following 
definitions: 

а. The magnetic energy of the system is 

n n 

^ ( 3 . 11 ) 

^ the ith circuit, and theZ/./s are inductance 

coefficients where = i,,-. 

б. The electrostatic energy of the system is 



7 the Cij^s are coefficients of 
c. The dissipation function is 


capacitance. 


( 3 . 12 ) 


n n 


^ ( 3 . 13 ) 

v,here D is equal to half the energy transformed into heat per unit time. 
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With these notations the equations for the n circuits [e-£r., Eqs. (3.6) and 
(3.9)] can be obtained according to the following scheme: 



(3.14) 


which is formally identical with (3.10), 

4. The Theory of the Vibration Damper. —^We start from the 
two equations of motion (3.6) and (3.7) given in the previous 
section. We assume that the frequency of the impressed force 
is equal to co and write F = Foe'^*. Then substituting into (3.6) 
and (3.7), qi = and qz = we obtain 


Fq = (hi — miaj^)ci — m%<jo^C2 
0 = ( — /3ico)ci -f- (fca -H 


(4.1) 


The main interest is directed toward finding thfe magnitude of 
Cl, i.e., the amplitude of the vibration of the mass mi. If 0, 
in general, Ci and ca will be complex. 

Let us first assume that j3 = 0, i.e., consider the vibration 
damper without dissipation. Then, 


_ _ k2 — mzco^ _ 

~ °(/ci — mio3^)(k2 — m2co®) — m^kico^ 


(4.2) 


It is seen that the amplitude Ci is no longer infinite if the ire- 
quency of the force and the natural frequency of the mass 
coincide, althoiigh Ci = oo for two other values of coi, viz., when 

(hi — mici>^){k2 — •m2£«>^) = m^kico^ (4.3) 


We write (4.3) in the form: 




_ Al + ^2 , , 

\ mi m2/ 


+ 


or with 


2 

COfi = - ) 

^ mi 


CO22 — 


kikj 
mim2 

7c2 


= 0 


co^ 


— Wll + + 


m 2 


mi 


m 2 

|^C0i2j "i" ^011^22 ” 


0 


(4.4) 


Let us assume con = <^ 22 - Then the product of the two fre¬ 
quencies for which Ci = «> is equal to cofi. Therefore, one of 
these frequencies is larger, the other is smaller than con. In 
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any ease, by attaching to the vibrating naass irix another mass 
WI 2 by a suitable spring, the resonance is split into two frequencies 
but is not removed. 

Let us now introduce damping. From (4.1) we obtain 

= __ A;2 — + ^ica _ 

(Ai — mx(a^)(Jcz + ^io3 — — m20)^{k2 + /Szco) ® ( * ' 

or 

:_ ^2 y?2>2C<>^ ~4~ /3i (t) 

(^1 - Viioj^){fC2 — m2w2) - Ajamaco^ -f- — mica^ — 

(4.6) 

We shall now show that there are two frequencies co for which the 
absolute magnitude of the amplitude ci is independent of the 

magnitude of the damping. The absolute value of Cx/Fo is, in 
fact, mdependent of /3, if 

j _»_ ^2 — __~j^ ■ j| 

L (/fci - Wi 6)=«)(A;2 — waw^) - [/bi — (mi + m2)co2]2 

or 


(fci - msco^) 

— m2co^(k2 — maco^)] (4.7) 

SiSfiXnty ly J"1T Turcit"® 'T.: 

The negative sign leads' to the relation interest. 

2(fci - = m^\2k2 - 

or with un = ki/m.i, a|j = ki/rrii, wij/oti = 

(«?i - coO(a;i, - gj 

tte ?o^esS^4* valu^*®o°/ ST“f “b 

(4.6). Since Ict/F i ^ j ° expressed easily by 

damping coefficient ^ f<Ji ^^ 2 ^^ ^ 2 ^ ^magnitude of the 

^ = 00 and obtain from Eq. ( 4 . 6 ) ^ ^ 


lEo 


ki — {mi m2)Q2| 
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or with hi 









(4.9) 


where €1^ is equal to either or For o> —> 0, Ci = Fo/ki 
[cf. Eq. (4.6)], hence, Fo/ki is the static deflection of the mass 
mi corresponding to a force Fq. Let us denote it by Co and call 
tSe ratio ci/co the amplitude ratio vj. From (4.9) we have 


_ 1 _ 1 
- |i - (1 + “ 11 - (1 + 

(4.10) 

whereas for all other values of w, is ki times the absolute 
value of the expression on the right side of (4.6). It is a function 
of CO with con, C 022 , /c, and jS as parameters. 

We now propose to find the best performance of the damper 
for a given con and for a given mass ratio fi = m^/mi. In other 
words, we shall find the value of C 022 , which makes the maximum 
value of Tj in the range 0 < co < « as small as possible. Since 
the values rn and 172 are independent of /3, the maximum amplitude 
ratio cannot be smaller than the larger of the two values obtained 
from Eq. (4.10). By appropriate choice of the damping factor jS 
we can keep the amplitude ratio for the whole frequency range 
near this limit. 

Let us vary C 0 I 2 and investigate first its influence on and iil- 
These quantities are roots of the Eq. (4.8). We write Eq. (4.8) 
in the following form: 

(1 + ^) a" - [«!i + (1 + /*)"«] = 0 (4-11) 

It is easily seen that Eq. (4.11) has no double roots, i.e., ^1 9 ^ 122 - 
We shall, therefore, assume that Then for <022 = 0 

we have 12? = —and ~ ^ 5 ^22 —^ ^ ^-iid 

14-^ 

2 

Q 2 — Tiie two roots i 2 f and X 2 | behave in the following 

1 + /* 

way (Fig. 4.1): 12 f decreases with increasing CO 22 till it reaches 
a minimum. The value of this minimum can be found by differ¬ 
entiating the left side of (4.11) with respect to co22> considering 12 ^ 
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as a function of cola and putting /dical^) = 0. We have, 

uii©r6ior0j 


W?1 


For 


~ (1 H- 4- cofi = 0 

which means that the minimum of is equal to j 
cofa-^ oo, Of ^increases to infinity. The value of increases 
from 0 to if’«|, varies from 0 to «. 


Sl‘ 


/ 


t 


J2f 


^_ 



V ai 



-i— 





^>1 

1 

, 


Vi-y 

\vt 
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/« 


\. 

f 
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—Theory of the vibra¬ 
tion damper: Diagram showing the 
frequenci6s . Hind. f 22 for whicli 
the amplitude ratios are inde¬ 
pendent of the damping factor. 


CO. 


'BZ 

Fig. 4.2.—Theory of the vibration 
damper: Diagram showing the ampli¬ 
tude ratios 171 and 072 corresponding to 
me frequencies J 2 i and 122 plotted in 
Pig. 4.1, The larger of 771 and 772 deter¬ 
mines the best performance of the 
damper. 

If ■we now plot (Kg. 4.2) iji and ija—corresponding to £2* = J2| 
and = £^, respectively—we see that for uij = 0 , = 1 + 

minimum, r,t increases to infinity; then 

1 to « T. “ varies from 

tJL for 4 “ ■ It is seen that the optimum 

a? 

Olii 


or 


1 - ( 1 + = 1 

COii 


' - + '‘>3 = -[l - (1 + M)f ] 

The first case is excluded since Bi ^ fl^. Therefore, we obtain 


+ a| = 


!+/< 


•07 


11 


(4.12) 
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However, from (4.11) it follows that 

af + ^ + (1 + M)coi 2 l (4.13) 

and, therefore, by comparison of (4.12) and (4.13), 


W22 = ^ 1^^ ' (4.14) 

1 + jU 

Since in practical cases ju < < 1 , the best tuning is reached at a 



a>it 


Fia. 4.3.—The amplitude ratio rj for the forced oscillations of a mass equipped 
with a vibration damper, plotted as function of the frequency of the external 
force for different values of the damping factor. Note that all curves pass 
through the points P and Q, which correspond to the frequencies and ll 2 - 
(The diagram is reproduced from J. P. Den Hartog, “Mechanical Vibrations," 
Fig. 107.) 

frequency C 022 , which is slightly lower than con. Substituting 
the value of C 022 from (4.14) in Eq. (4.11), we obtain 

and, therefore, 

= ,5 = + I (4.15) 

In Fig. 4.3 the amplitude ratio 77 = \cik/F{\ is plotted as 
function of co/con for C 022 /COH = 1 , /x = ^ind for various values 
of the dimensionless parameter = jS/ 2 micoii. It is seen that we 
have infinite amplitude not only for jS' = 0 but also for /3' — 00 , 
since if the damping is excessive the two masses are almost 
rigidly connected and no energy is dissipated. The points P 
and Q correspond to co = Oj. and w — O 2 . 
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6. The StabiHty of Uniform Rotation. The Vertical Top.—In 

the examples of the previous sections the small oscillations of a 
system in the neighborhood of its equilibrium position were 
investigated. In this section we investigate the small oscilla¬ 
tions of a rotating top in the neighborhood of a so-called stationary 
state of motion. Let us consider a symmetrical top rotating 


uniformly around its axis of symmetry. If the axis of symmetry 



Fig. 5.1.—-IDiagram of a vertical 
top. (a) Side view perpendicular to 


is vertical and we neglect friction, 
the uniform rotation will persist 
indefinitely, since gravity, which is 
the only external force acting on 
the system, exerts no moment with 
respect to the fixed point. Let us 
now investigate the motion in the 
neighborhood of the vertical posi¬ 
tion. We determine the position 
of the top by two angles (Fig. 5.1). 
The angle B is the inclination 
between the vertical s-axis and the 
axis of symmetry We pass a 
plane through the z- and the f-axes 
and call the intersection of this 
plane with the xy plane the x'-axis. 
The angle between the x- and the 
x'-axes is denoted by <p. The axis 


the plane. 


normal to x' and z is called the 


2 /'-axis. The angular velocity around the f-axis is denoted—as 
in Chapter III, section 7—by O, and the angular velocity around 
the 2 -axis, i.e., ^ = d<p/dt, by /i- We remember that the angular 
velocity n is called the velocity of precession (cf. Chapter III). 
We must consider a third component of the angular velocity, viz.j 
B = dd/dt; this angular velocity is called the velocity of nutation. 
The angular velocity B is represented by a vector perpendicular 
to the z^ plane; hence, it lies on the y'-ejsAs,. We consider 6 and 
B small in comparison with unity; however, <p and ^ are not 
necessarily small. 

In order to obtain the equations of motion for the small 
oscillations of the top in the neighborhood of the vertical position, 
we evaluate the components of the moment of momentum. 
We first calculate the components with respect to the x'y'z 
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coordinate system. The contributions of Q and jx were already 
calculated in Ghapter III, section 7. Let us use, as in that 
chapter, the notation C for the moment of inertia with respect 
to the axis of symmetry f and A for the moment of inertia with 
respect to an arbitrary axis normal to Then the moment 
of momentum consists of a component 0(^2 + m cos d) in the 
^-direction and a component An sin d directed normal to ^ 
in the plane. Therefore, the component of the moment of 
momentum in the ^(-direction is 

Hg — ( 7(0 -f- /X cos 0) cos 6 Afjb sin^ d 
and in the a;'-direction, 

Ha/ = ( 7(0 + /X cos d) sin d — An sin 6 cos 0 

The moment of momentum corresponding to the angular velocity 
6 is equal to A d and is directed parallel to the 2 /'-axis. 

Dealing with small oscillations, we neglect the higher order 
terms of 6 and Thus, we obtain for the components of the 
moment of momentum the following expressions: 

Hof = CiQ + n)e - AnS, Hy> = Ae, H, = C(fl + /x) (5.1) 

In order to obtain the equations of motion, we resolve the H 
vector into components parallel to the fixed axes Hx, Hy, 

The equations of transformation are (Fig. 5.15) 

Hx = Ha/ cos (p — Hy' sin <p . 

Hy = Hx' sin <p 4- Hy' cos p v - ; 

or substituting the expressions (5.1), we obtain 

Hx = (7(f2 4- m)^ cos <p — A(/x0 cos <p ^ sin <p) 

Hy = C(Q 4“ m )^ sin <p — A (/id sin <p — 6 cos ^) (5-3) 

Hz — C(ti 4 “ n) 

Taking into account that /i = p, the expressions (5.3) can 
be written in the form: 

Hx — C(fll + /i)d cos <p — A ^(9 sin <p) 

Hy = (7(12 4“ m)^ sin ^ 4- A ^(9 cos <p) 

Hz = ( 7(12 + n) 


(5.4) 
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Denoting the components of the moment of gravity 
Mx, My, Mzj the equations of motion are 


dH^ 

dt 





Vy 


and 


dj^ 

dt 


= M. 


(I 


If the center of gravity is located on the f-axis at a dista 
s from the fixed point and the mass of the top is equal to m, 
components of the moment of gravity are: 


ilf* = —Tngsd sin <p, My = mgsd cos <pj and My =« 

Hence, from the third equation of (5.5) it folloWvS t 
H* = C (0 + Ai) = const., and substituting My, JMCyy Hy in. j 
(5.5), we obtain 

cos <p) — A ^(^ sin <p) 
d . 

®in <p) A ^(^ cos <p) 

Let us now introduce the x and y coordinates of the cen 
of gravity: x^ = sS cos tp and == sd sin <p. Then ICqs. (5 
can be written in the form: 


= — mgs& sin ip 


==■ mgsd cos <p 


(5 


^ Hy . 

Xs -7-a:, — -^2/« 


A 
A 


mgs , 

y- — T-y- + 


(5 


Equations (5.7) are identical with the equations of motion fo 
partic e o unit mass moving in the xy plane subjected tc 

repulsive radial force Of the magnitude where r is thci distal 

^ t he point from the origin, and to a force of the magnitn 

^ ^ y which is perpendicular to the instantanec 

velocity v = -f- 

equal to half the sum of the products energy of the top 

velocity and the components of the components of the angu 

components to axes Le^to fh! + momentum. We shall refer < 

therefore, identical with v' The . *° f. ’i's normal to f and jr ai 

1 with 3,. The eomponente of the angular velocit 
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with respect to these axes are: fli -h /t cos d, —m sin d, and 6; therefore, the 
components of the moment of momentum are CCQ + /jl cos 6), —Ajj. sin 6, 
and A6. Thus, the kinetic energy is given by 

T — i[C(0 + /* cos + Afj.^ sin* 0 A (5.8) 

We introduce the coordinate /3, which we ignored up to this point, viz.^ the 
angular displacement of the top around the f-axis. We have 
Substituting n = <p and Si == jS, we have 

T = cos ey -i- A<i>^ sin* 0 + A0^ (5.9) 

and the potential energy is given by 

U — mgs coa 0 (5.10 1 

Hence, Lagrange^s equations of motion for the generalized coordinates /3, <p, 
and 0 are 

d 

— [C'C^ -h 4> cos »)] = 0 (5.11) 

d 

— [C(/3 + cos 0) cos 0 + A</> sin* 0] = 0 (5.12) 

cLt 

dL 

—(Ad) + C(/3 + ^ cos 0')<p sin 0 — sin 0 cos 0 — mgs sin 0 (5.13) 

dt 

Prom Eq. (5.11) it follows that C{,0 cos d) = const. = Hz- Then we 
have 

— Hz sin 0 • 6 Aip sin* 0 + 2As&d sin 0 cos 0=0 (5.14) 

Ad + Hx<p sin 0 — AqA sin 0 cos 0 = mgs sin 0 (5.15) 

We put s0 = r and take into account that 0 and r are small. Then, multi¬ 
plying (5.14) by s, we obtain 



— H»f 4- As^r 4- 2A^r = 0 

(5.16) 

and from (5.15) 

Ar “1“ HzVtp — At<p^ 

= mgsr 

(5.17) 

or 

|(.V) - 

A 

Hz 

(6.18) 


It is seen that Eqs. (5.18) represent the equations of motion of a particle 
of unit mass whose polar coordinates in a plane are r and tp under the action 


of a repulsive radial force and a force ^'\/ r® + r*^* whose direction 

A A 

is normal to the velocity of the mass point. Hence, Eqs. (5.18) are 
equivalent to (6.7). 
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We shall investigate the stability of the motion defined by 
Eqs. (5.7). Substituting Xa ~ and y, “ we obtain 



1 

11 

d 

(5.19) 


11 


or by multiplication, 





(5.20) 

The roots of Eq. (5.20) are 




^mgs V 

A \2AJ 

(5.21) 


It is seen that if (^*/2A)2 > mgs/A, all four rootn of Eq. 
(5.20) are pure imaginary quantities, and we obtain oscillations 
with constant amplitude. If {Hz/2A)^ < mgs/A, two roots 
have positive real parts and two have negative. In this ctise 
the motion is unstable. The condition for stability is, thc^rt'fore, 

HI > 4:Amgs (5.22) 

Hence, the rotation of a symmetrical top around a v('rti<‘al axis 
is stable if its moment of momentum is sufficiently large. Tho 
minimum amount required is given by Eq. (5.22). 

H s is less than zero, the center of gravity is below th<> fix«'‘cl 
point of the top. Then Eqs. (5.7) give the small oscillatir»nH of 
a so-caUed gyroscopic pendulum. The reader will be abb* t.o <Uh- 
cuss this case, which is also quite interesting, without, diflicuilty. 

6. Stability Conditions for Oscillating Systems.—A mot ion of 
the type q = const, is stable if the exponent X has no 
positive part. In the two examples (sections 2 and 5) in whi<*H 
we discussed the stability of systems, the characteri.stic eqnjit ioijH 
were hiquadr<^ic. In such cases the character of the root.s can 
e^ily be decided. In this section we discuss the cas<^ in vs'liioh 
e equation for \ is a cubic or an arbitrary quarticj. A feuw 
remar wi be devoted to-higher degree equations, wdiicdi wo 

with three or more degrees of frtaaloni. 
StabtUty Conditions for the Cubic Equation .—assume that 
tne equation 


X® + aX^ -j- 5X d- c = 0 


(6.1) 
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is the characteiistic equation of a system; we shall find the condi¬ 
tion for the stability of the system. For stability it is necessary 
that none of the roots has a positive real part. Now, if Xi, 
X 2 , Xs are the roots, the left side of Eq. (6.1) is equal to 

(X — Xi)(X — X 2 )(X — X 3 ) 

Then it is seen that —a is equal to the sum of the real parts of 
the roots. Hence, ~a must be negative, i.e., a > 0 . The same 
holds for the coefficient c, because — c is equal 4 o the product of 
the three roots. If the three roots are all real and negative, their 
product is certainly negative, and c > 0 . If two roots are com¬ 
plex conjugates, e.g., \x — a and X 2 == a — i/S, — c is the 

product of the real root X 3 and of the product X 1 X 2 = a® -{- 
Hence, if X 3 is negative, again c > 0 . Finally, consider the 
coefficient 6 = X 1 X 2 + X 2 X 3 -t- XsXi. If all roots are real and 
negative, h > 0 ; if, for instance, Xi and X 2 are complex conjugates, 
we write 6 = X 1 X 2 + XsCXi -f- X 2 ). Now X 1 X 2 is always positive; 
if the real parts of Xi and X 3 are negative, Xi 4 - X 2 is negative and 
multiplied by the negative X 3 again makes b positive. It 
follows that for stability all coefficients of the equation must be 
positive. However, this condition is not sufficient. 

If a > 0 , h > 0, c > 0, one of the roots, say Xi, is certainly 
real and negative; however, the two other roots, say X 2 and X 3 , 
could be conjugate complex with a positive real part. For 
example, if c is very large compared to a and b, X will have a posi¬ 
tive real part, since, approximately, X® -f- c = 0, or X = — 1 , 

i.e., Xi ^ Xj ^ + gVsXn, X. S Q - IVsjcM- If 

we now vary the coefficient c; we pass through a value of c 
for which the real parts of X 2 and X 3 become negative. For this 
limiting value of c, the roots X 2 and Xs are pure imaginary, for 
example, X 2 = Xs = Physically speaking the system is 

at the stability limit, carrying out pure harmonic vibration of the 
frequency jS. Substituting X *= ±f|S in Eq. (6.1), we have 


or eliminating /3, 


— + c = 0 


a 


( 6 . 2 ) 


(6.3) 
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If we consider a and h as fixed values and c variable, the roots 
are continuous functions of c. Then it follows that the complex 
roots will have a positive real part for 

c > ab (6-^) 

and a negative real part if 

c < ab (^-5) 

The condition ( 6 . 5 ), together with a > 0 , 6 > 0 , c !> 0 , is 
necessary and sufficient for stability. 

Stability Conditions for the Quartic Equation. —^Let us write 
the characteristic quartic equation in the form: 

/(X) = x^ + aX3 4- 5X2 + cX -h d = 0 ( 6 . 6 ) 

Then a reasoning analogous to that used in the case of the cubic 
shows that in case of stability a > 0 and d > 0 because the sum 
of the roots must be negative and their product must be positive. 
The coefficient 2) = X 1 X 2 + X 1 X 3 -f- X 1 X 4 + X 2 X 3 + ^ 2 X 4 + ^ 3^4 can 
be written in the form: 

b = (Xi 4" X 2 ) (X 3 4* X 4 ) 4" X 1 X 2 ^ X 8 X 4 

Now, if all roots are real and negative, b > 0 . If Xi and X 2 
are a pair of conjugate complex roots, Xi 4 - X 2 is real and negative, 
and X 1 X 2 is real and positive; hence, again 6 > 0 . If both 
Xi, X 2 and Xs, X 4 are pairs of conjugate complex roots, both 
Xi + X 2 and Xs 4- X 4 are real and negative, and X 1 X 2 and X 3 X 4 
are real and positive; consequently, again 5 > 0 holds. It is easy 
to show in a similar way that under the assumption of negative 
real parts c > 0 . If the real parts of all roots are equal to zero, 
a = c — 0 . This is the case of the biquadratic equation dis¬ 
cussed in the previous section. 

Hence, for stability it is necessary that none of the coeffi-cients 
of ( 6 . 6 ) should be negative. However, this condition is not 
sufficient. There is an additional condition which can be 
obtained by the method of the so-called test function. ’ 

Let us consider the equation 

g(X) = X4 + a(a)X» 4- 5(a)X2 4" c(a)X + d(a:) = 0 (6.7) 

* The reasoning applied above to the cubic equation can be applied also 
to the quartic and yields imraediately the condition (6.10). However, we 
prefer to introduce the test function in view of later applications. 
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whose coefficients are functions of a parameter a. and satisfy the 
following conditions: 

a. The values a( 0 ), 5(0), c(0), and d(0) for a = 0 are equal to 
the values of the coefficients in Eq. ( 6 . 6 ). 

h. The roots of (6.7) are equal to Xi + Xg + a, Xs + 

X 4 + where Xi, X 2 , X 3 , and X 4 are the roots of Eq. ( 6 . 6 ). [How 
a(cK), 6 (a), . . . can be calculated is shown later in Eq. (7.2)]. 

It is seen that if, for example, Xi — — ai + i/3i, Eq. (6.7) 
has for a = ai two pure imaginary roots, viz., ±^xi. For such a 
value of a, the functions a(a), 6(a), c(a), and d(a) must satisfy 
simple conditions. Specifically, if (6.7) has a pure imaginary 
root /St, we have 

- 6/32 + d = 0 ( 6 . 8 ) 

and 

a/82 — c = 0 

since the real and imaginary part of ( 6 . 6 ) must vanish separately. 
Eliminating we have 

2 ! _ ?>£ + d - 0 

a 2 a 
or 

c 2 - abc + a2d = 0 (6.9) 

"We call the function 

F(a) = — abc “h a^d 

where a, 6 , c, and d are functions of a, as defined above, the test 
function of the quartic ( 6 . 6 ). 

It is evident that as often as —a is equal to the real part ' 
of a root, of /(X) = 0, we have F(a) = 0, i.e., this equation 
has a real root. If the real parts of all the roots of /(X) are 
negative, all real roots of F(a) must be positive, i.e., must 
lie between a — 0 and a = » and no root of F (a) can lie 

between a == — 00 and a = 0. Now if a is a very large negative 
number, say —N, the four roots of the polynomial ^(X) will be 
approximately equal to —iV, and ^(X) will have the approximate 
form ^(X) ^ (X + Ny. Expanding this expression, we have 
a(a)^4iV, 6(a) ^ 6 ^ 2 , c(a) ^ 4^®, and d^a) Hence, 

j?(_jV') = c 2 — abc ■+“ a^d ^ —64i\r®, and therefore F(— 00 ) is 
certainly negative. Consequently, if F(a) has no negative real 
toots, F{0) must be negative too. 
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We obtain the result that if the roots of /(X) == 0 have no 
positive real part, 

F((S) = c2 - a5c + a^d < 0* (6-10) 

where a, b, c, and d, are the values of a(a), &(«), c(o£), and d(«) for 
a = 0, i.e.y the coefficients of /(X). 

Condition (6.10) is necessary for stability and, together with 
the rules which refer to the signs of the coeflBLcients, is sufficient. 

That the conditions a > 0, b > 0, c > 0, d > 0, and F(0) < a 
are sufficient for stability of the system whose characteristic 
equation is /(X) = 0, can be shown in the following way: If 
all coefficients of /(X) are positive, /(X) = 0 can have no real 
positive roots; however, it would he possible to have complex 
roots with positive real parts. Now, since F{— and Fifi) 
have identical signs, as was shown above, if = 0 has real 

roots between a = — <» and a = 0, it roust have an even number 
of them. Hence, there must be two pairs of conjugate complex 
roots with positive real parts, if any, e.gr., Xi ,2 = ± and 

X 3,4 = ^2 ± where ai and ot^ are positive. But in this case 
a — —'(2a:i + 20 : 2 ) would be negative which contradicts the 
condition a > 0. Hence, if a > 0, b > 0, c > 0, d > 0, and 
F(0) < oc, none of the roots can have positive real parts. 

The test-function method can also be applied to equations 
of higher degree; for instance, in the case of a sextic, the expression 
F(0) is the so-called resolvent oi two algebraic equations resulting 
from the substitution of X = and the separation of the real 
and imaginary terms. 

7. Cklculation of Complex Roots of Algebraic Equations. 

There are exact formulas for the calculation of the roots of cubic 
eqttations. However, in general, it will be simpler to calculate 
real roots by one of the methods given in Chapter V, or if there is a 
jpair of conjugate complex roots to calculate first the real root, Xi, 
divide the equation by X — Xi, and solve the remaining equation 
of second degree. 

In the case of quartics the following methods are recommended: 
a. The Testr-function Method .—^The test function introduced 
in the last section can also be used for numerical computation of 
the complex roots by plotting F(a) as function of a and determin¬ 
ing the real roots of F(a) = 0. The roots of F(a) — 0 determine 
* Equation (6.10) for d 0 becomes identical witb Eq. (6.5). 
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the real parts of the roots of /(X) = 0. Then the complex 
parts axe determined by one of the equations ( 6 . 8 ), e.g., by the 
relation ^ = c/a. 

In order to plot (a), the coejQBlcients a (a:), 6 (a), c(oc), and d(ce) 
must be computed as functions of cu. Let us denote the roots 
of /(X) = 0, by Xi, X2, Xs, and X4; then the polynomial whose 
roots are equal to Xi + a, X 2 H- qj, X 3 + or, and X 4 + a is given by 


g(X) = f(X - a) = f(^a) +/'(-o£)X 


1 • 2 


^ 1 ■ 2 • 3 ^ 


1 • 2 • 3 • 4 


X^ (7.1) 


For example, sr(Xi + a) = /(Xi + « — «)= /(Xi) = 0. We obtain 

g(\) = X^ + (a - 4a)X® + (& — Soot 
+ (c — 26 o£ + 3o£^ — 4a£®)X -h (d — cot + hot^ — aa® + a^) (7.2) 

The coefSlcients of X®, X®, X, 1 are the functions a(oc), h(oc), c(ct)j 
d(ot) and, substituting them in F(«) = c® — a(bc — ad), we 
obtain the test function sought for. 

h. Approximate Factorization. —^Let us assume that the quartic 
equation, 

/(X) =- X^ + aX® + 6 X 2 + cX + = 0 (7.3) 

has two pairs of conjugate complex roots Xi, X2 and X3, X4 and 
in addition, that |Xil = IX 2 I > > IX 3 I = |X 4 |. Then it is easily 
shown by a reasoning quite similar to that applied in Chapter V 
to equations with real roots that Xi and X 2 are well approximated 
by the roots of the equation X® + aX + 6 = 0 and the small 
roots X3 and X4 by the roots of the equation 5 X® + cX + d = 0. 
Hence, the expression 

/(X) S (X^ + aX + h)(\^ + |\ 4 . = 0 (7.4) 

represents an approximate factorization of Eq. (7.3). 

If the ratio |Xi|/|X 3 | is not sufficiently large, the method of 
squaring the roots can be applied in a manner similar to that 
used in the case of real roots. The method is not very efl&cient 
in the case of complex roots because, if we apply the squaring n 
times, we obtain an equation for X®’‘; and if X is complex, it is 
rather hard to determine which of the 2n roots of X=^” is the correct 
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root of the original equation (7.3). In the case of real roots, 
only the sign of X is dubious; in the case of csomplex roots we 
obtain 2n different complex numbers as possible values for X. 

The following general theorem, which is quoted here without 
broof, is useful for equations of higher degree and for equations 
with some real and some complex roots: 

If the absolute values of r roots (real or complex) of the 
equation 

/(X) — X” + aiX”~^ + * * ' + fln = 0 (7.5) 

are very large in comparison with the rest of the roots, the r large 
roots are approximately given by the roots of the equation: 

X*" + -f- • • • + ttr = 0 

and the rest of the roots are approximated by the roots of the 
equation 

arX”“’’ + ar+iX”“^~^ + • * • + an = 0 


c. JExtension of NewtoWs Method to Complex Roots. —Newton's 
original method can be applied to the calculation of complex 
roots if we start from an approximate complex value. Starting 
from a real value, the method can never lead to complex roots 
as is seen by Eq. (8.1) in Chapter V. However, the method can 
be modified by approximating the function /(X) by a quadratic 
function instead of a linear one. Using Taylor’s expansion, we 
write 

/(X) = /(Xi) +/'(Xi)(X - Xx) +i/"(Xi)(X - Xi)2 (7.6) 


Choosing now an arbitrary value of Xi as first approximation, 
we obtain, solving Eq. (7.6) for X, 


/'(Xi) . V/'CXi)' - 2/(\r)/"(Xi) 
/"(XO /"(XO 


(7.7) 


If the radical in the last term is negative we obtain a complex 
value for the next approximation of the root. By the process 
of iteration we are able to obtain successive approximations for a 
pair of conjugate complex roots. 

This method has the disadvantage that very complicated 
numerical work has to be done with complex quantities. It is an 
advantage to have schemes for the numerical calculation which 
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involve only real quantities, li = a. + and — <x — 
are one pair of complex roots of the equation/(X) = 0, the polyno¬ 
mial /(X) is divisible by the quadratic factor 


(X - Xi)(X - Xg) = X2 - 2aX -h a* + 

Hence, if we assume approximate values for the coefficients 
2ol and a® -f- and improve these coefficients by the process of 
iteration, we also improve the approximations for the correspond¬ 
ing roots. Methods for successive correction of the coefficients 
of a quadratic factor have been worked out by L. Bairstow, 
J. I. Craig, and others. 

8. Longitudinal Stability of an Airplane.—^Assume that every 
point of an airplane moves in a vertical plane parallel to its plane 
of symmetry; we call such a motion the longitvdinal motion 
of the airplane. The longitudinal motion of the airplane is 
described by the translation of its center of gravity and the rota¬ 
tion of the airplane body around an axis normal to the plane of 
motion. The equations of motion were given in Chapter IV 
[Eqs. (9.1) to (9.3)] 


m 


dv 

dt 

d$ 



— D -|- Tug sin d 
—L -h mg cos B 


( 8 . 1 ) 


I 


d^tp 

'W 


-M 


In these equations the following notations are used: 

V the magnitude of the velocity of the center of gravity. 

6 the inclination of the flight path, positive downward. 

tp the angle between the longitudinal axis of the airplane and 
the horizontal, positive upward. 

m the mass of the airplane. 

I the moment of inertia of the airplane around a transversal 
axis through the center of gravity. 

D the drag, i.e., the aerodynamic force opposite to the flight 
direction. 

L the lift, i.e.j the aerodynamic force normal to the flight 
direction. 

M the moment of the aerodynamic forces, diving moment 
being measured positive. 
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small oscillations of the airplane in the 
neighborhood of uniform level flight with the velocity vo we 
assume that the velocity v = vq u, where u is small compared 
o 2^0 and dj tf> are small angles. Furthermore, we assume that 
• \ ^ can be neglected or that it is balanced at every 

i^ant by a propeller thrust of equal magnitude. Then Eqs. 

(8.1) upon neglecting terms of higher order give us the foUowing 
relations: 


= e 


-4 

g 

- 

g 

i^ip =x ~ 


Tng 

M 

m 


H- 1 


( 8 . 2 ) 


where i I/m, i.e., i is equal to the radius of gyration of the 

airplane around its transversal axis. 

In level flight L ^ mg and Af = 0. Hence, if AL and AM 
are the increments of the lift and the moment, we have 


L ^ Tng AL, M = AM 

I^t us calculate the increments AL and AM as functions 
oi u, 9, and <p. It IS assumed in general that the lift is pro¬ 
portional to the square of the velocity of flight and is a linear 
function of the angle of attack a. We measure the angle of 
atteck from the value corresponding to zero lift and assume that 
cc - oa, and <p = 0 correspond to level flight. Then we write 


L = mgl — ) _ 

Vo/ ao 

(8.3) 

or substituting v = vo + u and « = ao -f- Aa 
terms of higher order 

and neglecting 

L = mg(l + 2— -h 

\ Vq ' OLo/ 

(8.4) 

Taking into account that Aa. ^ d + <p, 

1 


L = 7ng(l + 2 -^ + ^ 

\ ao / 

(8.5) 
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The aerodynamic moment M consists of the wing moment 
and the moment of the aerodynamic force acting' on the tail 
surface. The tail force consists of two parts: one due to the 
change of the angle of attack, the other due to the rotation of the 
airplane. We combine the first part of the tail force and the wing 
moment into one term, in that we write for the total stabilizing 
moment produced by a change Aa of the angle of attack 

AMi = mgckmAoi ( 8 - 6 ) 

where c is the mean chord length of the wing and i 3 a numerical 
factor. We say that km determines the static staMlity of the 
airplane, i.e.^ the magnitude of the restoring or stabilizing 
moment. 

The contribution of the rotation to the tail force corresponds 
to an apparent increase of the angle of attack. If the airplane 
rotates with the angular velocity d<p/dt and the distance between 
the center of pressure of the tail and the center of gravity of the 

airplane is Z, the vertical velocity of the tail is equal to 

This is equivalent to a change in angle of attack of the amount 

—Z Thus the rotation produces a force on the tail which 
Vo dt ^ 

is proportional to — Z and we can write the corresponding 

Vo CLt 

moment about the center of gravity of the airplane in the form: 

AiWa = ktmgl^^ (8.7) 

Vo 

where kt is a numerical constant that depends especially on the 
ratio between tail and wing surface. 

Substituting (8.5), (8.6), and (8.7) into Eq. (8.2), we obtain 

= e 
g 

= -2- - <p) (8.8) 

g Vo O£o 

1 .. kmC^ , . 

-<p = — -he) - -<p 

We eliminate u and obtain the following two equations for 6 and 

<p: 
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vl.. 


— 20 — —+ <p} 
goto 

~ ^ 


.P Vo . 

g 


(8.9) 


In order to obtain a dimensionless form of these equations 
we introduce the dimensionless time parameter r — tg/vo- This 
amounts to using v 0/0 as an appropriate time \mit. Then we 
have 


dr^ 

dr^ 


__20 __ 

ao dr o£o dr 

—<^(<p g) — 5 


( 8 . 10 ) 


where <r and 5 are used as abbreviations for the two dimensionless 
quantities occurring in the second of Eqs. (8,9). It is seen that 
the solution of the stability problem depends on the following 
three dimensionless parameters: 

do is a characteristic aerodynamic parameter of the airplane; 
it depends on the lift coefficient employed in level flight. 

CVq 

O' = is a parameter which is characteristic for the static 

stability of the airplane. In fact, <r > 0 means that a rota¬ 
tion of the airplane by an angle <p prodtices a restoring 
moment. If <r < 0, the moment tends further to incxease 
the angle <p. Hence, we say that if <r > 0, the airplane is 
statically stable, if o- < 0, it is statically unstable; if cr »= 0, 
the airplane has static stability. 

P . 

S = kf^ is a parameter which determines the damping effect 
of the taU. 

Substituting ,0 = Ae^'^, <p = we obtain the following 

frequency equation : 

+ — + 2 -i-X 

«o =0 (8.11) 

O' -|- 5X + <r 

or, expanding the determinant, 

+ (i; + + (2 + <t + + 2 «X + 2 o- = 0 (8.12) 
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Before we investigate the stability criteria, let us assume 
that <T is very large, so that all terms which do not contain a 
are small compared with the terms containing <x. Then, neglect¬ 
ing all the rest of the terms, we obtain 

+ 2 = 0 (8.13) 

or X = ± \/ —2. Taking into account that r = tg/voj this value 
of X corresponds to harmonic oscillations with the period 


T = 27r 


Vo 


In addition to the roots X = +'\/ —2 Eq. (8.12) must have 
two other roots. It is seen that these roots must be of the order 
of magnitude '\/<ri In that case X^ and are of the same 
order and are large compared with the rest of the terms. Thus, 
we have approximately 

X2 + o- = 0 (8.14) 


or X = ± -v/ —cr. The corresponding period is equal to 



Let us investigate the corresponding modes of oscillation: 
If <r is very large compared with 5, the two equations (8.10) are 
reduced to 




dr^ 


H“ <J'<p 


—(fd 


(8.15) 


If X — ±\/--2, the second equation is satisfied with sufficient 
approximation by (^ + ^) — 0, and the first equation gives 
(with r — gt/vo) 


0 = C sin 


t/o Vo 


(8.16) 


This result corresponds exactly to the result obtained in Chapter 
IV for the so-called phugoid motion. In fact, there the assump¬ 
tion was made that the airplane is so stable that every deviation 
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in the angle of attack is instantaneously correct^^d. This 
means that <r is very large and Aa = + ^ ==* 0. 

For X = +'\/—<r, the first equation is satisfied with sufficient 
approximation by ^ = 0, and we are left with the (xpiation 

& + <r.p = 0 (8.17) 

ar* 

which means that the airplane oscillates about its center of 
gravity as a pendulum oscillates about its axis of susjjension. 

Hence, in the case of excessive static stability the motion 
of the airplane consists of a phugoid-like motion of the eent(*r of 
gravity and of an oscillation of the airplane body around the 

center of gravity,* The wave length of the phugoid motion is 
2 

equal to 27 r—where vo is the speed of level flight, and tho 

_ 

period of the rotational oscillation is equal to 2Tr\/i^/gckm. 

Let us now drop the assumption of large <r and investigate 
the conditions for the stability of the oscillations defined by the 
frequency equation (8.12). We found in section 6 that in the 
case of stability, the coefficients 

CL = ‘— d” 5, 6=2 d" (X d” —^ c = 25, d ~ 2c 

OCq do 

of Eq. (8.12) must be positive. In addition, the expression 

F ^ - a(bc - CLd) (8.18) 

has to be negative. 

It is seen that the coefficients a, 6, c, and d are positive if 
O' > 0, since 5 and aa are positive by their definition. 
an airplane can be stable only if <r > 0, i.e., if it has static stability. 
Substituting the values of a, 6, c, and d into (8.18), we.ol)tain 
as an additional stability criterion 

4a® - (— + «)(4a 4- — — 2^) <0 

\«0 / \ do do/ 

or 


or < 5^ -\- 


25ceo 
1 d" 5do 


(8.19) 


* As a matter of fact, both modes of oscillation are slightly damped if the 
stability criterion (8.19) is satisfied; the amplitude of the first mode increases 
slowly if the stability criterion is violated. 
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The line o- = 52 ^ ^—ig plotted in Fig. 8.1 corresponding to 

i OOio 

oeo = Tir- The abscissa in this . 
diagram is S (damping param- 20 oi 
eter), the ordinate is <r (param¬ 
eter of static stability). It is 
seen that the airplane is stable 
only if it has a certain damping. 

The magnitude of 5 which is 
required for stability increases 
with increasing static stability. 

If the drag D is taken into 
account, the limiting curve 
which separates the stable and 
unstable regions in the 5cr plaiie 
intersects the positive <r-axis. 

Hence, in reality, if the param- fiq. s.i. —Diagram for the longi- 
eter of the static stability <r is tudinal stability of »n airpUne. 

beyond a certain limit, the airplane becomes dynamically stable 
also for 5 = 0. 
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Problems 


1 . 


A shaft rotates in an abundantly lubricated sleeve bearing. Assume 
that a displacement p of the center of the shaft from the 
center of the bearing produces a reaction of the magnitude 
jR directed at an angle of 180° — B with the direction 
of the displacement (Fig. P.l). Also assume that the 
shaft is unloaded so that in the equilibrium position the 
center of the shaft coincides with the center of the bear¬ 
ing. Show that if damping is neglected, this equilibrium 
position is unstable unless 0=0. 

2. A U-tube pressure gauge consists of two vertical tubes of diameter dx 
and a horizontal capillary tube of diameter da — di/10 and length 1. 
The height of the liquid in the columns is equal to when the same pressure 
acts on both columns. The specific weight of the fluid is the coefficient 
of viscosity ju. Find the amplitude of the oscillations of the liquid columns 
if a variable pressure acts on one of the columns, when the pressure difference 

2Trt 



is given by 


pi 1 H- e sm — I 


and € 1. The ffuid resistance in the 


vertical tubes can be neglected. 

Hint: The pressure drop in a capillary tube of diameter d and length Z is, 

128 pZ 

according to Poiseuille's law, Ap = -—<2 where <3 is the ejuantity of fluid 


TC 




flowing through iDcr unit time. 
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3. Condenser Jlficrop/tone.—The electromechanic^ setup kn^ as the 

condenser microphone is shown schematically m Fig. P.3. The circuit 
of a battery of constant voltage a coH of inductance A a resistance 

E, and a condenser of variable capacity C, The condenser has one feed 
nlate to which a movable plate of mass m is attached elastically. This 
movable electrode is the receiving membrane of the micr^hone. It 
vibrates under the variable pressure F of the acoustic waves. The system 
has two degrees of freedom. The charge Q of the condenser and the dis¬ 
placement q of the membrane are the two generalized 
coordinates. Set up the differential equations for 
these quantities using Lagrange’s equations. 

Solution: This is a mixed problem in which one 
of the variables is a mechanical and the other an 
electrical quantity. However, we know that no dis¬ 
tinction needs to be made between them in setting 
up Lagrange’s equations. V^hen the system is at 
rest, the condenser is charged by an amount 
therefore the electrodes are attracted and compreSs the springs by 
an amount qo. When the system pscillates, the charge and the dis¬ 
placement are Qa Q and qa -I- qm The capacity of the condenser is 
inversely proportional to., the distance between the electrodesj we put 
A 

Q as- where A and a are constants. The total potential energy 

a — q 

(electrostatic and elastic) is 




(Qo + Q)2 + -feCffo + ff)* - EQ 


Taking into account the equilibrium conditions dU/dQ dU/dq 0, for 
Q q ^ 0, and dropping terms higher than quadratic in Q and q, we write 


V 




+ const- The term represents the 

electromechanical coupling. The reader will notice that the coupling 
coefficient 2QoJA is proportional to E. The sum of the magnetic and 
kinetic energies is T *= -h the dissipation function is D =■ 

Lagrange’s equations are 


^ dU dfdT\ dP dU 

* dt\aQ/ ~ BQ 


4. A short electric train is made up of three units: a locomotive and two 
passenger cars. The weight of each unit is 40,000 lb., the spring constants 
of the springs connecting them are equal to 15,000 lb,/in. Determine the 
s mall est value of the damping factor for two identical shock absorbers 
placed between the three units and acting by viscous friction such that the 
relative motion of the cars is not oscillatory. 
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Solution: The characteristic equation of the system is 

"4“ jSX k') (wX* -f- 3/3X -j— 3k') = 0 

where m is the mass of one car, k is the spring factor, and j3 the damping 
factor. The general solution is the superposition of two damped oscilla¬ 
tions. The critical damping for the oscillation corresponding to the first 
factor of the characteristic equation is equal to 

^ « /7— « /40,000 X 15,000 

/3 = 2\/km 2.4 /-— -Ib.-sec./m. 

\ 386 

The condition for the nonoscillatory character of the motion corresponding 

to the second factor of the characteristic equation is 3/3 > 2'%/ 3km. This 
condition is satisfied by the above value of 

6 . The vertical axis of symmetry of the gyroscope shown in Fig. P.6 is 
free to rotate about the point A and is restrained by two springs at the 
point B. The axes of the springs are perpendicular to 
each other; their spring constants are ki and k^. Calcu¬ 
late the magnitude of the moment of momentum of the 
gyroscope required for stable rotation. 

6. An airplane engine is suspended in an elastic 
mounting as shown in Chapter V, Prob. 8, in such a 
manner that the three translatory and rotational degrees 
of freedom are not coupled. Show that the gyroscopic 
moment of the propeller introduces a coupling between 
the rotations, and calculate the precession of the axis of 
the engine for the case of a four-bladed propeller. 

7 . The stability of a monorail car is obtained by a vertical gyroscope. 
The axis of the gyroscope is hinged to the car at point P in such a way that 
it can move only in the plane of symmetry of the car. We have the following 
data: 

We total weight of the car and the gyroscope. 

W„ weight of the gyroscope. 

I moment of inertia of the car with its mounted gyroscope about the rail. 

C moment of inertia of the gyroscope about its spin axis. 

A moment of inertia of the gyroscope about an axis through P and 
perpendicular to the plane of symmetry of the car. 

h height of the center of gravity of the gyroscope above P. 

8 height of the center of gravity of the car and its gyroscope above the 
rail. 

Set up the equations of motion for small oscillations of the gyroiscope 
around the vertical and determine the spin velocity Q of the gyroscope 
required for stability. 

Hint: Calculate the rate of change of the moment of momentum of the 
gyroscope about a horizontal axis passing through P. Because the oscills/- 
tions are small, this axis may be considered as fixed. We have 



Fig. P. 6. 
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AB = H- Wghe . 

where 6 is the inclination of the gyropscope in the plane of symmetry of the 
car and <p the inclination of the car. Similarly, taking moments about the 
rail, I<p = —CQB + WeS<fi. 

8. The equation of motion for the sleeve of a centrifugal steam-engine 
governor is given by 

mx ■+• jSi -f- fca; =* Ci(oi> <»o) 

where m is an inertia factor which accounts for the mass of the flyballs, the 
l ink arms, and the sleeve, ^ is a damping factor, k the constant of the gover¬ 
nor spring, 6) the instantan^us velocity, coo the mean angular velocity of the 
en^ne, and Ci a characteristic constant of the governor, which determines 
the force acting on the sleeve if the angular velocity is different from its 
mean value. The equation of the engine is of the form: 

, dco _ 

at 

where I is the equivalent moment of inertia of the moving parts of the engine 
and Ci is a characteristic constant of the engine, which determines the torque 
as function of the displacement x of the sleeve of the governor. Find the 
condition of stability of the coupled system consisting of the engine and the 
governor. 

9. Solve the algebraic equation 

- 9a:3 + 30 a ;2 - 51a; + 26 = 0 

10. Solve the algebraic equation 

a;6 „ 7a,4 + 22 x^ _ z%x^ -f- 37a; - 16 * 0 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF THE THEORY 

OF STRUCTURES 

Scdviati .—In this discussion I shall take for granted the well- 
known mechanical principle, which has been shown to govern the 
behavior of a bar, which we call a lever, namely, that the force 
bears to the resistance the inverse ratio of the distances which sepa¬ 
rate the fulcrum from the force and resistance, respectively. 

Sirn/plido .—^This was demonstrated first of all by Aristotle in his 
“Mechanics.” 

Salviati. —Yes, I am willing to concede his priority in point of 
time; but as regards rigor of demonstration the first place must be 
given to Archimedes. 

—Galileo Galilei, “Dialogues concerning Two New Sciences 

—The Second Day” (1638). 

Introduction.—This chapter is concerned with the equilibrium 
and with the harmonic oscillations of cords and beams. Prac¬ 
tically all problems of this chapter are boundary problems, 
i:e,, they ask for particular solutions which satisfy certain 
conditions at the boundaries. We treat in detail differential 
equations which have constant coefficients or can be reduced 
to the standard form of Bessers differential equation. How¬ 
ever, methods are shown for solving problems involving arbitrary 
differential equations also. 

in the differential equatipns treated in Chapters IV to VI, 
the time appeared as an independent variable. In the differential 
equations encountered in this chapter the independent variable is 
a space coordinate. The unknown function is in most cases the 
deflection of a one-dimensional structure, such as a string or a 
beam. The deflection under given loads is governed by non- 
homogeneous differential equations; the particular physical 
setup, e.g., the type of support or the type of connection with 
other parts of the structure, furnishes the boundary conditions. 

The next group of problems deals with the determination of 
the natural frequencies of one-dimensional structures. In the 
oscillation problems of Chapter V we were concerned with the 

259 
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oscillatioiis of a finite number of masses, mass points, or rigid 
bodies, whereas we shall now consider the masses continuously 
distributed over the whole elastic structure. To be sure, we 
restrict ourselves to harmonic oscillations of structures, 
we do not treat transient vibrations which are governed by 
partial differential equations where the time and at least one 
space coordinate enter as independent variables. 

Returning to equilibrium problems, we treat the classical 
problem of elastic instability or buckling of columiis—a problem 
first treated by Euler. There are two methods of approach to 
this problem. In one method the existence of equilibrium 
positions in the vicinity of the undeflected shape of the column is 
investigated, i.e., the existence of solutions of tho differentia 
equation in addition to the trivial eohdion which represents the 
undeflected shape. The second method consists of the investiga¬ 
tion of the stability of the undeflected shape by comparison of 
the total poteiitial energy of the system in undcflccted and various 
deflected positions. This method leads to the calculus of varia¬ 
tions. This chapter contains a short discussion of the stability 
problem froni this point of view, and we give in Chapter VIII 

a practical, so-called direct method for solving simplo variation 
problems. 


The free oscillation and buckling problems lead to homoffrneous 
differential equations containing unknown parameters and 
require the determination of certain characteristic values of those 
parameters for which the pven boundary conditions <!an be 
^tisfied. These characteristic values rcpi’csent tint natural 
fte^ienmea, the critical speeds, or the critical hods of the structure. 

Several exainples of forced oscillations and combintwl axial 
and lateral loadings of structures are included. These pnilfloma 
ead to noi^omogeneous equations, however, with a paramtd.er in 

representing either the frequency of tho improsaed 

character of tho solution (h>ponds 

SuS'X f parameter. If certain characteristic 

structure develops resonanco or may 
collapse owing to excessive deflections. 

1. Deflection of a String under Vertical Load.-— Wo consider 
a perfectly flexible string submitted to vertical loads (Fig 1 la) 

IS the tension F acting m the direction of the tangent of the 
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deflection curve. Let us denote the ordinates of the deflection 
curve by wipe), the angle between the horizontal x-direction and 
the tangent to the deflection curve by B, the load per unit length 
of the horizontal projection of the deflection curve by p(jx). 


Fig. 



1.1.—Equilibrium of a string under a vertical distributed load. 


Then the equilibrium equations for an element between x and 
X + dx are (Fig. 1.16) 


d 

dx 


(F cos B) 


0 


A. 

dx 


(F sin 6) dx -{- p dx = 0 


( 1 . 1 ) 


According to the first equation, the horizontal component of 
the tension, H = P cos 6 is constant, and substituting H in the 
second equation, we have 


H ^(tan B) = —p(«) 


or with tan B = dw/dx 


= -rW 


( 1 . 2 ) 


(1.3) 


Let us assume that w = 0 and dw/dx = tan Bo for x = 0. Then 
by repeated integration 
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w = --s r r P(f) + » tail ^0 

iijo Jo 

Integrating by parts, we have 

and substituting this expression in Eq. (1.4), 

If we write Eq. (1.6) in the form: 

^Hw + Hx tan (f “ ^)p(f) df = 0 


[Chap. VII 


(1.4) 


(1.5) 


( 1 . 6 ) 


it is easily seen that Eq. (1.6) expresses the condition that the 
resulting moment of the forces acting on the string to the left 
of an arbitrary point whose coordinates are XyW (cf- Fig. 1.1), 
is equal to zero. In fact, —Hw represents the moment of the 
horizontal component H of the tension; the term Hx tan 6o 
represents the moment of the vertical reaction V, which is equal 

to H tan 6o; and finally, the integral (f — x)p(i) reprosents 

the moment of the load p. 

Let ns assume that a concentrated force Pi acts at the point 
ic. = ii. This means that the distributed load p{x) per unit length 
has very large values in a small interval between ic = f»■ — € 
and a: = fi + e. Let us write f = & + $'; then 

- ®)p($) df = fl ^p(^o di' 

(1.7) 

If we proceed to the h m it e —0, the first integral on the right 

side of Eq. (1.7) becomes (|i - V(f) = (* - ^i)Pi, 

and the second term vanishes, as is of the order of 6. Tho 

mqpression (fi x)Pi is equal to the moment of Pi with rospoot 

to the point z. Hence, if we include concentrated forces, hlq. 
(1.6) becomes - 


-Hw + Hz tan + ^(t.- - z)Pi + - z)pC^) dS =‘ 0 


( 1 . 8 ) 
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It follows from Eq. (1.8) that the deflection w of a string loaded 
by vortical forces—distiibiited or concentrated—^multiplied by 
t.lH^ horizontal tension H gives the value of the moment of the 
v(;rti(!al forces whoso lines of action are to the left of x, including 

th(* vtu’tical reaction V, the concentrated forces Pt, and the dis- 
trihutod load p(f). 

This airing polygon rmthod commonly used for the construction 
of bending-moment diagrams of beams is based on Eq. (1.8). 
'riiis string polygon is the actual equilibrium configuration of a 
string under the action of the loads acting on the beam and of 



two end tmisions Fj, and Fb, whoso horizontal component H is 
arbitrary. The integral ij\ Eq. (1.8) can be livoluatcd graphically 
by rtq>lacing the distributeil loads by concentrated forces whose 
niagnitudoH Pt are given by the areas of the corresponding sections- 
of tint load diagram 7>(x) and whoso points of application are the 
(uaitroids of tho.se sections. 

h’igure 1.2 shows the construction of the string polygon for a 
beam simply sixpported at tho two ends and acted upon by the 
vertical loads Px, Pt, and Pt. Tho ordinates w of the string 
pxolygon correspond to tho ocpiation (of. Fig. 1.1.) 

w X tan 00 + 

t 

Tli(> Hummation iiicludeH the forces acting to left of f = x. 
To oooHtruct tho polygon we first draw a force diagram with an 
arl>itrarily choHon value of //. Tho Bidon of the string polygon 
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are parallel to the lines connecting the pole O with the end points 
of the forces. Since the vertical reaction at a; = 0 is unknown^ 
we start with an arbitrary value of 0o. Then, of course, w(l) 
is not necessarily zero, and to satisfy this condition we connect 
the end points A' and B' of the string polygon by a straight 
line. Then the ordinates between the sides of the polygon 
and the line A'B' are equal to the moment divided by H* The 
vertical reactions at the supports are obtained from the force 
diagram, by drawing a straight line from the pole parallel to A'JB . 

Small Deflections of a String Held under Tension ,—Let us now 
assume that the deflection w oi s, horizontal string is very small. 
In this case cos ^ = 1, and in Eq. (1.3) H can be replaced by the 
resultant tension!^. Hence Eq. (1.3) becomes 

and the solution with w ^ 0 for rr = 0 is 

w = —(« — f)p(f) df + Cx (1.11) 

where C is a constant of integration, which is determined by the 
second boimdary condition. In the case of a constant load pO) 

I 

and if uj ■= 0 for x = I, C = pal/2F mti/I 


w 


PtiX 

2F 


Q-x) 


The ma jdrrmrh deflection occurs at x => Z/2 and is ec^ual to 
Wm,x = pd’^/SF. 

Ija. the case of an arbitrary load p(x), putting lO = 0 for x == I 
in Eq. (1.11), we have 


~ &p(^) df + Cl 

and substituting the value of (7 in (1.11), 


= 0 


v> 
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irhis 6(iU8itioii can be interpreted, in tbe following way: Let us 
assume as the only load a concentrated load P acting at the point 
f (Fig. 1.3). Then dha/dx^ = 0, except for a: = f, and the solu- 



Fio. 1.3. Small deflection of a_ strins under action of a horiaontal tenaion and 

a vertical oonoentrated load. 


tion wix) consists of two linear functions. The deflection / 
at the point a; » | is given by the condition that 


or 


F(tan 9% -H tan 9i) — P 



(1.13) 

(1.14) 


Hence, the solution for a; < f is given by 


and for ® > f 



(1.15) 


We call the function obtained by substituting P = 1 in 
(1.15) the ivjluonoe function (Fig. 1.46). It gives the 

deflection at x for a unit load applied to the point f. It is a 
function of two variables x and and its derivative with respect 
to X is discontinuous for a; = 

Ijet us now subdivide the load p(J) into sections p(f) and 
replace p(f) Af by concentrated forces (Fig. 1.4o). Then the 
contribution of the loads between f = 0 and ( — x to the deflec- 

tion amounts to ^ ^^, p(f) Af f ^1 — and that of the loads 

e-o 
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between ^ = x and | = Z to a; 

€■ 


I^roceeding 






^ i*cl4 


a 



to the limit Af —> 0, we obtain 
the expression (1.12)^ which we 
^aj write in the form (Pig. 1.4c); 

1 

(1.16) 



In Fig. 1.4c the application 
of Eq. (1.16) is shown for the 
case in which the load is applied 
between two points, ^ = a and 
1 = 6. This 'method of solu¬ 
tion is called the method of the 
influence function. 

2. String with Elastic Sup- 

Fiq. 1.4.— Deflection of a loaded We assume that the 

string determined by means of the vertical deflection of the String 
influence function. jg restrained by a large number 

of .springs (Fig. 2.1) such that their action can be replaced by a 
distributed restoring force per unit length equal to kw^ where k is 


rc) 


p(0^(x4)d4 


Spring Siring 




> ^ 

y y j ^ ^ / 7 V y / '/ 

string held under horizontal tension and rostrainod elastically in the 

vertical direction. 










Fig. 2.1.——j 


a proportionality factor and w is the deflection. In this case we 
must add the amount —kw to the vertical load and obtain the 
differential equation 

F = —vix) -f- kw 


dx^ 


or 


^ ~ “ —p(^) 


( 2 . 1 ) 

The solution of (2.1) consists of the general solution of the 
homogeneous equation, Wi, and an arbitrary particular solution 
‘U ?2 of the nonhomogeneous equation. The general solution of 
the homogeneous equation is 
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Wx = + Be (2.2) 

If p{x) has a simple form, the particular solution can often be 
easily guessed or calculated. For example, if pix) is equal to 
a constant po, then = Pa/k is a particular solution. 

As an example, we give the solution corresponding to the 
deflection of an infinite string under the action of a concentrated 



Fio. 2.2.—Deflection, of an elastically restrained infinite string under a load P. 


force P at the point ^ (Fig. 2.2). In this case, for all points 

d^xu 

X 9 ^ Eq. (2.1) becomes F — kw = 0. If we assume that 
w = 0 for X => ± we have w == Cie ^ for a; > ^ and 

aJL 

w = C^e ^ for X < ^. Denoting the deflection for x = ^ by /, 
we have 

=/ (2.3) 


or w = /e ® for x > ( and w = fe ® for x < {. The 

deflection f is determined by the condition that 

!SS''[(£L-(S)J--'’ «■*> 

This condition yields the relation 2f'\/W' — P. Hence, the 
deflection of the string is given by the following expressions: 


Wi = —for X > ^ 

2VkF 

(2.5) 

^ for re < I 

3. Bending of Beams. General Theory .—beam is a pris- 
matical or approximately prismatical body with a resistance 
to bending and twisting. A beam is called a straight beam when 
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the centers of gravity of all cross sections li,e on a straight line 
which is called the axis of the beam. 

We give in this section a short review of the results of the 
elastic theory of straight beams. We assume that the x-axis of a 
rectangular coordinate system coincides with the beam axis and 
the cross sections are parallel to the yz plane. We consider 
an arbitrary cross section and denote the components of the 
resultant and of the resultant moment of the external forces 
acting on the portion of the beam to the left of the cross section 
considered by X, Y, Z, ikf*, My, ilif*. The center Of gravity of the 
cross section is chosen as base point for the moments. We call X 
the axial thrust; Y and Z, the shear forces; M^, the twisting moment; 
My and Mz, the bending moments acting around the y- and 2 J-axes, 
respectively. 

Let us first assume that the cross section is symmetrical with 
respect to the xz plane and the lines of action of all forces are 
parallel to the 25-axis. Hence, X = T = 0 and Mx == Ms = 0. 
In this case we shall call My = M simply the bending moment; 
the resultant force Z = S, the shear force. We measure the 
normal deflection w positive downward, M positive clockwise, 
and S positive upward. We denote the load per unit length of 
the beam by p(x), the concentrated loads by Pi, Pi, . . . , Pn't 
p and the P^s are taken positive downward. 

The equilibrium condition for the vertical forces acting on 
an element dx of the beam requires that 

dx p dx = 0 (3.1) 


The equilibrium condition for the moments acting on the same 
element is given by 


Hence, S — 


dM 


dx — S dx — ^ 
dx 


dx’ 


and, therefore, 


(3.2) 


V = 


dm 

dx^ 


(3.3) 


The analysis of the deformation produced by the bending 
leads to the result that the curvature of the beam axis is equal to 


1 - M, 

R'~ El 
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where R is the radius of curvature (positive if the deflected axis 
is convex Seen from below), I is the TnoTnent of inerticL of the cross 
section with respect to the 2 /-axis, and E denotes Young^s modulus. 
The curvature of the line w = w(x) is given by 

1 _ 

R- \ 


or for small deflections approximately by -5 — 

R 


d^w _ M 
dx^ m 


d^w 

dx^ 


Hence, 

(3.4) 


Substituting .ikf from (3.4) into Eqs. (3.2) and (3.3), we obtain 


d/^^dhf^ a , . 

dx\^^ dxy ~ ^ 

d^ f -r.-r , v* 

(3.6) 


Equation (3.6) is called the differential equation for the deflec¬ 
tion of the beam. The quantity El is called the flexural rigidity. 
We consider the following boundary conditions: 
a. Hinged Support .—If the hinged support is at one end of the 
beam, at that point tt? = 0 , and the moment is equal to zero, and, 
therefore, d^w/dx^ = 0. If the beam extends beyond a hinged 
support, at the support w = 0, and the moment is continuous. 
h. Clamped Support.—w = 0 sjx6.dw/dx — 0 . 


c. Free End.—M = S = 0 and, therefore, El 


d^w 

dx^ 


= 0 , and 



A hinged support involves a reaction; a clamped support, a 
reaction and a reaction moment. The beam is statically deter¬ 
minate if the total number of reactions and reaction moments 
is equal to the number of equilibrium equations. In this case, 
the moment M can be determined from the equilibrium condi¬ 
tions, and instead of Eq. (3.6) we can use Eq. (3.4) for the 
computation of the deflection w. 

The elastic energy per unit length of the beam is equal to 


111 

= -El 
2 R 2 




(3.7) 
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In general, the resistance of a section of the beam to bending 
is determined by its two momerds of inertia ly = dA and 

7* =s dA, and by its produd of inertia lyz = dA, where 

dA is an element of the cross-sectional area. If My and Mg are 
the bending moments with respect to the y- and 2-axes, respec¬ 
tively, if V and w are the deflections in the negative 2 ^- and 2-direc¬ 


tions, and if = 

tig 


d^v ,1 _^ 

dx^ Ry . dx^ 


deflection curve in the xy and xz planes. 


are the curvatures of the 
we have 


_ - . __ d^w tjiT d^v 

My = ’—Ely'-^j^ — Ely, 


Mg = ~EIg 


dH 

dx^ 


+ El 


yz 


dx^ 

d^w 

dx^ 


(3.8) 


If lyg = 0, the y- and 2 -axes are called the principal inertia axes 
of the cross section. In this case 


My = -Ely 


d^w 

dx^ 


Mg - -Elg 


dH 

dx^ 


* (3.9) 


and the quantities Ely and El, are called the principal flexural 
rigidities of the beam. It is seen that the planes of the resultant 
moment and the resultant deflection coincide only if 

(а) Ely = Elg, 

or 

(б) either My or Mg is equal to zero. 

The influence of an axial thrust X on the bending of beams 
will be taken into account in the sections dealing with the theory 
of the suspension bridge, the theory of buckling, and the theory 
of a combined axial and lateral load. 

The twisting moment is supposed to be proportional to the 
angle of twist per unit length of the beam. If the angle of rotation 
of an arbitrary cross section is 0(a;), 

(3.10) 

where O is called the torsional rigidity of the heam. It is the 
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product of the shear modulus G and a quantity which has the 
dimension of a moment of inertia of the cross section. 

4. Deflection of Beams. Beams on Elastic Foundation.—We 
assume that the y~ and 2-axes are principal axes of the beam 
and the load is acting in the xz plane. Then, according to Eq. 
(3.6), the deflection is given by the equation 



(4.1) 


If p{x) is a given function of x, w can be calculated by repeated 
quadratures. Several graphical and numerical methods have 






^ 7777777777777777 ^^ 


7777777777777777 ^ 77777777777777 ^ 777 ^ 77777 , 



Fig. 4.1.—Beam on elastic foundation. Diagram showing the deflection 
the load and the elastic restoring force 


been developed for 
^ and - V 


solving Eq. (4.1). We remember that 

If we consider the function 


M/El as a load applied to the beam, we may consider the deflec¬ 
tion w as the bending moment corresponding to this load. 
Hence, the construction of the string polygon explained in section 
1 can bo applied also for the determination of the deflection. 

Let us assume now that a uniform beam B is attached to a fixed 
base A by means of a large number of springs S, We shall take 
into account their action—as was done in section 2—^by a restor¬ 
ing force —kw per unit length acting in a direction opposite to w 
(Fig. 4.1). The factor k is called the modulus of the foundation. 
If a distributed external load p(a;) acts on the beam, the total 
load will be p(a:) — and we obtain from Eq. (4.1) 

^ = PW — few* 


(4.2) 
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We first calculate the general solution of the homogeneous 
equation 

^ + (4.3) 

The characteristic equation of (4.3) is X‘*+j9-* = 0 
and we have 


where /3^ = fc /El. 



X = 

Let us write —1 — e( 2 A;-i-i)« ^vvhere 
k is- an integer. Then it is seen that 


iir Zvi 


the four values of —1 are e ^, e ^ , 

^iri Twi 

e ^ f and e * , z.e., the four values of 
the fourth root of — 1 are represented 
in the complex plane by points 
located at A, B, C, and JO on the 
unit circle; (Fig. 4.2), The general 
solution of Eq. (4.3) is, therefore, 




/9 


_ I i)X ^ ^ 1 

w = CxeV2 + + CaeV^ 




or in real form 
w = ev /2 QOS —4- B sin 


4“ C4C'v/2 


^(1—»)a: 


(4.4) 


V 2 


0 




H-e V 2 


1^' 


cos 


—4” B' sin 

V2 V2 J 


(4.5) 


To find wiov a. given p(x), a particular solution of Eq. (4.2) must 
be added to Eq. (4.5). The four arbitrary constants are deter¬ 
mined by four boundary conditions. 

Let us in particular investigate the case of a concentrated 
load P applied at a point i.e., p(x) =0 for x ^ We assume 
the length of thfe beam unlimited in both directions^ Then, 
owing to symmetry, dw/dx = 0 at a; = also w must be finite 

(or zero) at a: = ± oo. The solution satisfying these conditions 
is given by 


w 


= Ce 


(*-e 




cos 


V 2 


— f) T 


sin 


0 

V2 


(x 


- © 


(4.6) 
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where the upper sign holds for a; < | and the lower sign for 
X > ^. The constant C is determined by the condition that 
the difference between the shearing force at rc = ^ — e and 
a; = ^ + € is equal to the load if e —> 0. The sheariiig force is 


given by /S = —El 


dhv 

dx^' 


We obtain by differentiation 


Hence, P — 2\/2fi^CEI, from which 

It is seen that the deflection curve has the shape of damped 
waves with a discontinuous third derivative at the point x — ^ 



Fig. 4.3,—Deflection of an elastically supported beam under a concentrated 

load. 

(Fig. 4.3). The distance of the fiirst zero points O' and O" of 
the deflection from the point of action of the concentrated load 

P is equal to ( 37 r/ 2 jS)\/ 2 . The values of the function 

<f>(z) ~ e“'*(cos z -b sin z) (4.8) 

and its second derivative, which is needed for computation of the 
bending moment, are tabulated in Timoshenko's “Strength of 
Materials," vol. II, pages 405-406. 

There are many classes of engineering problems leading to 
the equation treated in this section; among the important 
problems that can be reduced to that of the bending of a beam 
on an elastic foundation is the axially symmetrical deformation of 
a circular pipe. 
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Circular Pipe , with Reinforcing Ring .—^As an example of this 
second application, we consider a circular pipe of thickness t 
and mean radius r; the latter is defined as the mean value of the 
internal and the external radii. The pressures acting on the 
pipe and, therefore, the deformations are assumed symmetrical 
about the rr-axis (Fig. 4.4). We consider a strip of the pipe 
between two planes passing through the x-axis, with the small 
angle Aa between them. Such a strip will behave like a beam of 


Ewi 




Fio. 4.4.—Axially symmetrical deformation of a circular pipe under internal 

pressure. 

width r Aa and height provided we consider the strip subjected 
not only to the pressure acting on the pipe, but also to the forces 
acting on the two sides of the strip, owing to the elastic shrinkage 
or expansion of the annular sections of the pipe. The resultant 
of these forces- is directed radially and represents an elastic 
restoring force for the beam considered. Let us measure the 
radial deflection w of the strip positive in the outward direction. 
The expansion of an annular section from the radius r to r w 

produces a tensile stress in the annulus equal to E—} where E is 

r 

a modulus of elasticity of the material.* Then the forces 
acting on the side faces per unit length of the strip are equal to 
Ewt/r, and the radial resultant acting toward the axis is equal to 

XJO 

E~t Act per unit length of the strip. It is equivalent to a restoring 

* Actually E is equal to Young's modulus divided by 1 — where /z is 
Poisson's ratio. 
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k = — Aa 
r 


The external load per unit length is equal to pr Aa where p is 
the internal pressure per unit area of the cylindrical surface. 


(The exact value of .the load would be 


(’•-0 


p Aa; however, in 


the case of thin-walled pipes t/2 can be neglected in comparison 
with r.) Finally, the moment of inertia of the cross section 

of the strip is equal to r ^^^2* 

With these values Eq. (4.2) becomes 


, 12 12 


(4.9) 


W^e introduce a == as a characteristic length parameter 

of the problem. Its physical meaning will be illustrated by the 
application given below. 

With this notation Eq. (4.9) becomes 


\2w _ 12 
dx^ 


(4.10) 


Let us apply Eq. (4.10) to a pipe of infinite length subjected 
to a uniform internal pressure p and reinforced at the section 
ip = 0 by a stiffener ring whose stiffness is so excessive that the 
change of the diameter of the reinforced section can be neglected 
(P"ig. 4.5). Then we have the boundary conditions x = 0 and 
dw/dx = 0 at a; = 0; at infinity w is finite and dw/dx == 0. 

The general solution of (4.10) contains a particular solution 
of the nonhomogeneous equation. For this particular solution 
we use 


a*p pr^ 
Et^ " Et 


(4.11) 


The solution of the homogeneous equation which together 
with (4.11) satisfies the boundary conditions at infinity and the 
condition dw/dx ^ 0 x = 0 can be obtained from Eq. (4.6) 
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pr* , 


[cos T di‘ (s'^®)] 


( 4 . 12 > 


where the upper signa hold for ® < 0 and the lower mgiiH foi 
X > 0. The remaining conatant 0 is determined by the i-.ondi- 
tion that to = 0 at a: ■= 0. We finally obtain 


pr^ 

Et 


|l _ [^coa T sin 

The deflection v) is plotted as function of x in Big* 4.5. 1 

radial deflection at infinity is equal to v)^ « pr^/Et^ i.e., to tno 


iv^ 



» j 5 i 


rrrTTT 




7_ JT 


TTirTTTTJTTT 
'^ing 2r 

ll-UJJ-L-L±J.yLi. 

^h'nder Before j/ 

Pressure App/ied 

Fia. 4.6.—Deflection of a reinforced circular pipe du« to inlonittl prwMur^. 


deflection that would occur at any section of the pipe without 
the stiffener ring. 

If we use the stiffener ring as a stresa-relieviiig ili^vicu* it i« 
important to know the length of the pipe that is niatiuMally 
affected by the ring. To estimate this length wo caleulalo thi* 
load carried by the ring. This can be done by computing tli«* 
shearing forces for a; = ±€, as we have done on pag<^ 273 or by 
calculating for each section the partial pressure pi which is in 
librium with the annular stresses in the pipe. If p ih iottil 
pressure, the rest of the load, i.e., 

P ~ — Pi) da; = 2^*(p — pi) dx (4.14) 

must be carried by a unit length of the ring. The aunuliLr 

^UD 

stress in the pipe is equal to P—; hence, pi « JEr-r* SubHiitntinf? 

r T 

t 

this value into Eq. (4.14) and taking oi; from Eqi. (4.13), we obtain 
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+ Hin 



(•’ftrrying out the* iutt‘gt*atiuti, wi^ liav«« 



(4.16) 

(4.16) 


Honro, tl«‘ pn'SKurp acting over a length 21 => 2\/rt/“^3 is 
ciinhul by the Thon^fore, to nulutic tho ntrosH in a long 

pij«‘ inatorially by n .s<»r»*H of Mtifftuuu’ rings, the spacing must 
bi> of Iho ortli'i' of inagnitutlo 21. It is scnui that thi.s length is 
proiiortionul to the s<|uar<‘ root of tin* radius of tho pipe and to 
tJio stiuare rtHil {»f the wall thiekiu^ss. 

6. The Theory of the Suspension Bridge. 'L'hc so>('.allc;d 
dvfltTlitm thrnry of thv auHpvtiHion britlgt' (tonsidors the bridge 


X ~0 X x-l 



Fim. 5 . 1 . HrlWfioii tif tho truM ntitl tif u HUHpiiiiiiiim bridjco. 


Hfnu’tun* IIS li t*nmhinatiou of a ntrhiK HUHpiiiiHion caVilo) 

iinil u (till' liriilKo I mins) (Kin. fJ.! ). '’I'hn {xHiuIiar fiuitiins 

of lliis ronihhmtiiin is thai, wlioroas tlo* dofloiHion of tln^ Imtuu 
may t'onsitliM'oil small, llu* tlrlliH'tion of th(^ HtriiiK> tho 
ih'viiition of its sluiiw' from a stmiKlit litu», has to lio oonsidorod 
n.s of fmilo mHiCfiitinlf'. Howi'vor, if wo asMurno as is usually 
doiii* in tho tiiinlysis of susprnsiou hridfcos that th(» oal)l<^ is 
adjiistoil in ,suoh a way tlint it t'arrios its own woij^ht, tho woight 
of tin* haiiKi*rs, and tin* doail weight of ilio truss without proiliioing 
a homling luumont in tlio lioain, thou all additional (h'foriuatioiiH 
of thi* rahio and tlio truss flui* to tlu* Hvo load aro of smull magni- 
tudo anti ran hi* ouloulatf'd hy tiu'aiis of lim^ar ocpiaiioiiH. 

Wo shall usr tho following notalions; 

fi. 'rill* tloHtl lt»ad tif tho systom por unit longth is otpial to 
q \ tin* livo load nppliod in tho iruHS is otpial to p. 
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h. The horizontal tension in the cable, when loaded, by the dead 
weight only, is denoted by JET; the additional tension produced 
by application of the live load by h. The shape of the cable 
corresponding to the initial loading condition is given by y = y(x), 
y being considered positive downward from the horizontal line 
connecting the end points of the cable. The additional deflection 
of the cable is It will be assumed that the elastic deforma¬ 

tion of the hangers can be neglected, and the vertical deflection 
of the truss at the point x is equal to the vertical deflection of 
the cable at the same point x. It is understood that this implies, 
in addition to the assumption of rigid connection between cable 
and truss, disregard of the horizontal deflections of the cable. 

c. The moment of inertia of the cross section of the truss is 
assumed to be constant and equal to Zj Young’s modulus is 
denoted by E. 

We consider a cable extended between re = 0 and a; = Z 
and a beam hinged at a; = 0 and a? = Z. 

The differential equation for the shape of the cable in the 
initial loading condition is, according to Eq. (1.3), 

TT 

( 5 - 1 ) 


If a live load p is added, a certain portion pi of the live load is 
carried by the cable, while p — pi is carried by the bending 
stiffness of the truss. The horizontal cable tension is increased 

-\-h, and the deflection w is added to the ordinate y. Hence 
the equation for this condition is ’ 




{JS + h) +w) = —q — 


Pi 


(5.2) 


On the other hand, the differential equation of the beam is. 
according to (3.6), 


BI 


d*w 

dx^ 


= p — Pi 


(5.3) 


qu^tities occur in Eqs. (5.2) and (5.3), viz., 

an addition parameter h. Hence, 

^ ^toional relation is necessary to determine the parameter h. 

i^V^o following condition: obviously, if w(x) 

IS known, the change m the length is determined by the additioLl 
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tcuHion h iirul the I'ljinticify of th«‘ rablo. (’almilating thn ohango. 
ill louRth ill both ways, ami roinparing Iho two oxprossiona, wo 
obtain I ho rolalion whioh rlotorminos h. 

Lot us nssunio first tiiat h is known. Thon by Hubstituting 
/;j from Hq. (5.2) into lOq. (5.M), wc* obtain 

... . 


AY 


itr* 




p + 9 


(6.4) 


Taking into aoooiiiit Kq. (fi.l), this ri'tluoos to 


Jil 


d*w 

r/x* 




or substituting again % for wo havo 


AY 


d*iP 

cif* 


(// + h) 


dhv 

fix* 


V - fl 


n 


(6,5) 


Tliis is tho fundami'utal oquation of tiio tlioory of tho suspon- 
sion briilgo. It is mi'ou by ooinparison with I'lq. that tho 

I«»rlion of tho Itvo load that is transtuit.tc'd to tho oablo and not 
rarriod iliroolly by tho truss is otptal to 


7>i 




Utf - iff + h) 


(5*6) 


H dx^ 

^'hi* mptutiuK of tho first lorm nti tho right nidn of Kq. ( 5 . 6 ) is 
t*ii? 4 ily : T\u* trusn in ri*lu*vi‘d by a certain portion of ib(^ 

doml hm<l 7 ; tho nMltirtiioi in iH‘r rout involvtMl is t^puil to t.ho 
iiit*rt*ast‘ in jw^r mil of tho rnhlo t<*n.sioii, 

*rho sorontt U‘rm alsti iillows 11 physicNil in 1 orpn*l,ation, h<*l, 
us aHsiunt* that nii axial forro A** // + h arts along tlu^ axis 

of iho truss hiMun. If wi' assuiuo that (ho lu^am is doflorltsl into 
tho Hhat«^ V* ^ irCjr) aial its radius of tMirvaluri^ is lapuil to 
l/H tho action of an axial loiiHioii A' is «*(iuivahml, 

to that of a uoriual luuil of iht* utnouul X/Ii^ aiul it ropri'Honts a 
rosforitig hjivo if X is posilivo. Iltoif’o, tin* offorl of tin* liangoi’H 
is tho sunn* us if an axial toushui of tho tuagniividn of tho ca})le 
fi-nsioti won* apidiod along I la* axis of the* hc*iuu. 

^Pho gmoral Hc»lufiou <if Imp (5.5) is, with im ^ 

w ’ A “f lix f I l>v ^ 4- (5.7) 

whom iOipCj-) is a pnrtitMilar sohition of tCip (5.5). 
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Let us assume p — constant. Then it is more convenient 
to choose the center of the beam as the origin of the coordinate 
system and assume w = 0 and 


(Pw 

dx^ 


0 for X == 


If the 


symmetry of the problem is taken into account, only an even 
fimction of w can occur in the solution. Hence, we write 


so = Cl + Cl cosh ^ (5.8) 

It is readily shown by differentiation that the last term in 
Eq. (5.8) is a particular solutipn of Eq. ( 5 . 5 ). The boundary 
conditions call for 


Cl + Ca cosh ijl/2 - ^ ^ 4 - = 0 

^ + A 8 

h 

P ^TT 

—tPCz coshiuZ/2- ^ , “f = 0 

ri + h 

Hence, 

-.■O'. - <:»/«) _!_ 

Ft h cosh fjLl/2 

Let us now calculate the bending moment at the center, 
und from Eq. (5.8) 


(5.9) 

We 


or if Cz is substituted from Eq. ( 5 . 9 ), 

, _ 1 _\ 

1 AtZ/2/ 


= i^r ^- g(VH) A 
. + A V cosh 


Substituting 


H-\-h 


El 


ikf. 


max 


= pp(^ 


— fpj we have 
1 


1 

pHj(fil)^ 


(5.10) 


G coshAtZ/2) (5-11) 
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It will be shown later that h/H is a function of the dimensionless 
quantity HP/El and the ratio p/q. Hence, the moment at the 
center is expressed in the form; 


Mma* 



(5.12) 


The ratio of the live load to the dead load and the dimension¬ 
less quantity HP/El are the two governing parameters of the 
problem. 

The particular solution of Eq. (5.5) for arbitrary loads p. 
can be found either by superposition of concentrated loads or by 
expanding p in Fourier series. The latter method will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail in Chapter VIII. The method of superposition 
is explained at the end of this chapter in connection with Prob. 6. 

The Calculation of the Additional Cable Tension. — W e consider 
two cases. In the first, we assume that the cable is inextensible, 
and, in the second, we assume a certain given modulus of elasticity 
for the extension of the cable. The initial total length of the 

cable is equal to L = s: -v/l -1- {dy/dxy dx where y^x) is the 

deflection in the initial loading condition. (Note that the origin 
a; = 0 is again moved to the left tower.) If we replace yix) by 
y(x) w{x), expand the radical in a Taylor series, and neglect 
higher terms in w, the variation of L will be* 

A£, = C Kdy/dx) (.dw/dx) (-5 13 ) 

JoVl + {dy/dxy 

We integrate Eq. (5.13) by parts and write y' = dy/dx, 

v" = 

y dx^ 


Then we have 
AL 


- f - X 


wy 


/r 


(1 + y'^)^ 


dx 


(5.14) 


The first term on the right side of Eq. (5.14) vanishes, because 
w vanishes at the end points. If we now neglect y ^ in comparison 


* We remember that '\/1 + (as + e)* — •%/1 a:* can be written 


1 -h (a: + pa - (1 + x^) 

vT + (a; + «)* + Vi + 


or approximately 


X€ 

—/ for small «. 

V1+ »» 
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with unity and substitute y” — — ^ from Eq. (5.1), we obtain 

Ai = (5.15) 

or 

ffAZ, - (5.16) 

Equation (5,16) can be interpreted as the expression of the 
theorem of the conservation of energy, applied to the cable. 
In the initial loading condition the normal load on the cable is 
equal to g, the horizontal, or approximately the total, tension is 
equal to H. If now the deflection is increased by the small 
quantity w, the expression on the right side gives the work done 
by the load q; the expression on the left side is the work done by 
the tension H if the cable is stretched by the amount AL. The 
two amounts of work naust be equal, contributions of the deflec¬ 
tion involving higher than the first power being neglected. 

If we assume the cable inextensible, we obtain the following 
relation; 

(5.17) 

This means that we have to substitute in Eq. (5.17) for vj the 
solution of Eq. (5.5), which itself contains the parameter and 
in this way, we obtain an equation for the determination of H, 
This equation is a transcendental equation, because h is involved 
also in fx, and, therefore, in cosh /^Z/2. In order to obtain a first 
approximation, we put ix = ^H/EI, neglecting h in comparison 
with ff. Then, we calculate h from (5.17), correct /x, and repeat 
the calculation. It is seen that, as was said above, h/H will be 
determined in this way as function of and pjq. 

If the cable is extensible, we assume that AL ~ hL/EA, 
where A is the effective cross-sectional area of the cable and E 
the modulus of elasticity of the material. Then, substituting AL 
in Eq. (5.16), we obtain 


HhL r 
^ = J^wqdx 


(5.18) 


This relation giv^ again an equation for the calculation of h. 
We remember that h occurs also in this case in the expression for 
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V). In practical applications it is necessary to take into account 
also the extension of the cable due to the change of temperature. 

6. Problems of Harmonic Vibrations Reduced to Statical Prob¬ 
lems.—Sections 7 to 11 will deal with harmonic vibrations of 
one-dimensional continuous systems. As a matter of fact, the 
equation of motion of such a system is a partial differential equa¬ 
tion with the time t and the space coordinate x as independent 
variables. Consider, for example, the small vibrations of a 
string. We denote the deflection by f and the mass of the string 
per unit length by p. According to d^Alembert's principle 
(Chapter III, section 10), any dynamical problem may be treated 
as a statical one by adding the appropriate inertia forces to the 
given external forces. The inertia force to be added per unit 


length of the string is equal to 



and we obtain the equation 


of motion for the free vibrations by substituting this quantity 
for the load p in Eq. (1.10): 


= ■ ( 6 - 1 ) 

This is a partial differential equation for the deflection 
However, if we restrict ourselves to harmonic motion by putting 

= w{x) sin oot 

the partial differential equation (6.1) is reduced to the ordinary 
differential equation 


17 1 2 rt 


( 6 . 2 ) 


The new variable w{x) can be interpreted as the maximum deflec¬ 
tion or the amplitude of the harmonic motion and as the 

inertia force per unit length at the instant of maximum deflection. 
To find the equation for the free vibration of a beam, we 


consider again the inertia force 



as the load, and using 


Eq. (3.6), we find 



-u - n 


(6.3) 


This partial differential equation is reduced to an ordinary differ- 
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ential equation if we limit ourselves to harmonic motion by 
putting f == w{ci^ sin tat. We find 


CM 

In the following sections we use the Eqs. (6.2) and (6.4) to 
determine the frequencies and the modes of vibration of strings 
and beams under given boundary conditions. 

7. Harmonic Vibration of a String under Tension.—Taking 
up first the problem of the vibrating string, we find the general 
solution of Eq. (6.2), assuming that p is constant, 


w = Cl cos 



tax ”1“ C 2 sin 



(7.1) 


If the string extends from x =‘0 to a; = 2 and is fixed at the two 
ends, we have the boundary conditions w = 0 for a; = 0 and 
X = 1. The condition = 0 for a; = 0 requires that Ci = 0. 
We are then left with the condition 

w = C2sin,^^Z = 0 (7.2) 


This can be satisfied only if either C 2 = 0 or 




kfir where 


fc is an integer. Hence the problem, in addition to the trivial 
solution to = 0 (position of rest), has an infinite number of 
solutions, each corresponding to a definite value of the parameter 
The values of ca which satisfy the condition (7.2) are 


(a. 


fcx IF 

The corresponding solutions of Eq. (6.2) are 


(7.3) 


Wk = Ck sin = 1, 2, 3, . . . , 00 


(7.4) 


where the amplitude C* remains undetermined. The string can 
vibrate in an infinite number of sinusoidal shapes called modes of 
vibration (Fig. 7.1a); each mode corresponds to a certain frequency. 
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The lowest frequency (n = 1) is called the fundamental tone 
of the string, the corresponding mode of vibration is called the 
fundamental mode of vibration. The modes corresponding to 
higher frequencies are known as the harmonics^ or overtones. 
Figure 7.16 shows the spectrum of the string, ^^e., the distribution 


F x=0 


(a) 


x^l F 



Fundamenfcti n ~i 



Firsttiarmonic^n=2, 
Second tfarmonh^nr^Sj 
ThirdliQrrnonic.zi=4, 




1 r 




0 

2 3 ^ 

5 


Frequency bpectrum yryfF 

T\p~ 

Fig. 7.1.—The inodes of oscillation and the frequency spectrum for a strins 

under tension. 


of the natural frequencies of the string over the frequency scale. 

Let us go back to Eq. (2.1) for the string with elastic support 
and put p = 0: 




(7.5) 


Comparing this equation with Eq. (6.2), it is seen that the sign of 
the coefficient of w has a decisive influence on the character of the 
respective solutions. In the case of a string with fixed ends and 
elastic support, = 0 is the only possible shape of the string 
when no load is applied, whereas the equation for a vibrating 
string has additional solutions for certain definite values of the 
parameter co. The mathematical reason for the different behav¬ 
ior of the two equations is that the general solution of the Eq. 
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(6.2) is of the oscillatory type and goes through 2 ero an infinite 
number of times between ~ oo and -f- oo, while the general 
solution of Eq. (7.5) cannot have more than one zero point 
between the same limits; hence, if the solution of Eq. (7.5) has 
to satisfy the boundary condition ~ 0 at more than one point, 
w must be zero everywhere. 

The modes of vibration of the string are analogous to the 
modes of principal oscillations of a system which has a finite 
number of degrees of freedom (Chapter V). Every mode of 
vibration is a pure harmonic oscillation. If we replace the string 
by n masses, the amplitudes of these masses would be determined 
by the coefS.cients of the normal modes. It is seen that the 
function w{x) which determines the shape of a mode of vibration 
replaces a set of such coefficients. 

8. Vibration of Beams. The Critical Speed ofa Rotating 
Shaft.— "W e now take up the problem of harmonic vibration of a 

beam. We restrict ourselves to beams of 
uniform cross section. Then Eq. (6.4) 
becomes 



jsr g _ = 0 


( 8 . 1 ) 


Using the notation = pw^/E/, we have 
d*w 


Fig, 8-1-—The four val- 
Ties of 




= 0 


( 8 . 2 ) 


The characteristic equation of Eq. (8.2) 
is ■— = 0, and, therefore, 

X = 

The fourth roots of unity are located at the points A, and D 

of the unit circle as shown in Fig. (8.1), and the general solution 
of Eq. (8.2) is 


w = 4- (8.3) 

or, in real form, 

yy A cosh fixB sinh fix H- C cos fix + Z) sin fix (8.4) 

We consider various boundary conditions. 

o. Let us assume that a vibrating beam is hinged (simply 
supported) at both ends a; = 0 and x — 1 . Then we have 
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It; = 0 and. d^w/dx^ = 0 for x 0 and x — 1. From the condi¬ 
tions at a; = 0 it follows that A = C = 0, and we are left with 
the conditions 

B sinh /SZ 4- JD sin = 0 . . 

B sinh /5Z - jD sin /3Z = 0 


Equations (8.5) are satisfied if = D = 0 or if sin sinh jSZ = 0. 
The last condition leads to j8Z = kv where k is an integer. It 
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Fiq. 8.2.—The modes of oscillation and the frequency spectrum of a uniform 

simply supported beam. 


follows from (8.5) that in this case B — 0 and D is undetermined. 
There are an infinite number of possible vibrations of sinusoidal 

shape Wk = Dk sin Their angular frequencies are given by 

the formula 


CO* = 


kV \EI 

\ P 


( 8 . 6 ) 


It is seen that the modes of vibration of a hinged beam (Fig. 
8.2a) are identical with those of a vibrating string. However, 
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VTi 


comparing expressions (7.3) and (8.6), we find an essentii^ 
difference in the frequencies: The frequencies of the 
increase as the squares of successive integers (Fig- 8.26), 
the frequencies of the string are proportional to the integ®^ 
themselves. 
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Fiq. 8.3. The modes of oscillation and the frequency spectrum of a uniforix* 

cantilever beam. 

6. Let us consider a cantilever beam of the length I clampeci 
at a; = 0 (Fig. 8.3). We must satisfy the boundary conditioner 
w = dwjdx = 0 for a: = 0 and dFwjdx^ = dhjo/dx^ = 0 at thto 
free end x = L From the boundary conditions at a; = 0 iti 
follows that -A + C=^£-i-jD = 0, and, therefore, 

w =: A (cosh — cos ^x) + ff(sinh — sin fix) 

The conditions for x — I lead to the following relations: 

/d^w\ 

V^/x^z "" "^^"(cosh fil + cos /3Z) + Bfi^Csinh fil 

+ sini3Z) = 0 (8.7> 

"" ^/3^(sinh fil - sin fil) + 5i53(cosh fil 

+ cos fil) = 0 (8.8) 


(' 
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Eliminating A and B between (8.7) and ( 8 . 8 ), we find the follow¬ 
ing condition for the characteristic values of /3Z: 


or 


1 -h cosh • cos j 8 Z = 0 


(8.9) 


cos jSZ = 


1 

cosh jSZ 


( 8 . 10 ) 


There are an infinite number of values of /3Z satisfying this 
equation. These values correspond to the abscissas of the points 



Ficj. 8.4.—Graphical construction for finding the natural frequencies of a 

cantilever beam. 


of intersection of the curve 771 


1 

cosh jSZ 


and the curve 172 = cos jSZ 


(Fig. 8.4). 

The three first roots of the equation are /8Z = O.OOOtt, 1.49ir, 
2 . 507 r. Since 1/cosh /8Z becomes infinitely small for large values 
of jSZ, the higher roots are given with satisfactory accuracy by the 
equation 


cos /3Z = 0 


( 8 . 11 ) 


or 

/3Z = (/c — ■^)7r 


( 8 . 12 ) 


The second root ^ 2 ? = 1.497r already differs only very slightly 
from the value l-fiOir, which corresponds to Eq. (8.12). The 
angular frequencies are given by o>k = ^ly/EI/p and, therefore, 
the higher frequencies are 

_{h - \El 

- p V P 


(8.13) 
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Equation (8.13) shows that the frequencies of the higher har¬ 
monics increase as the squares of the successive integers. Sut 
this rule is not true for the lowest frequencies. 

The modes of vibration are obtained from Eq. (8.9) and either 
(8.7) or (8.8). We find 

Wt = feg - cos fitx _ sinh fea; — sin 8^ 1 . . 

L cosh M + cos fikl sinh + sin /SJ J i®-**-* 

where Ct is an arbitrary constant. Some of these modes and the 
spectrum are plotted in Fig. 8.3. It can be seen that for the 



Fia. 8.5.—Whirling of a shaft. 


shape^ harmonics the deflection curves approach the sinusoidal 

that a shaft of uniform cross section is 
trt ]n+ .1 fl angular velocity co. If owing 

section does not^he on^th center of gravity of a cross 

equal to pco^ per uS; len^" of rotation, a centrifugal force 
load, where id(x') +V. ^ shaft as lateral 

condition of equiUbrium ^ obtain as the 


tv 




(8.15) 


equation of equffibA^ routing sWt ' 

equation for the modes of vih v ® identical with the 

the only equiUbriZ^crnfiiiStiof°M,°^ ^ 

certain values of the angular v i ^ be — 0, but there are 
shapes different from which equilibriuna 

velocities are known as thp.Possible. These angular 
9. Vibration of the shaft. 

uniform beam of lengthTr^w^ f Concentrated Mass.— 
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first consider the modes of vibration that are symmetrical 
on both sides of the concentrated mass. Then it is sufficient 
to compute w for one-half of the beam, for example, for 
0 <, X < 1/2. We use Eq. (8.4) and satisfy the boundary 
condition at the origin by putting A — C = Thus, 

w = B sinh ^x -i- D sin (9*1) 

The boundary conditions at a; — 1/2 are: 

a. dw/dx = 0, owing to the assumption of symmetrical 
modes of vibration. 



Fio. 9.1.—The modes of oscillation of a simply supported beam with a concen¬ 
trated mass at the center. 

6. The shearing force Sit x — 1/2 must be equal to half the 
load, which is equal to the inertia force due to the concentrated 
mass m. The shearing force is equal to [cf. Eq. (3.5)] 


S = -El 


d^w 

dx^ 


Hence, 


El 

dx^ 2 


These two conditions lead to the following expressions: 


-El(^ 


B/3 cosh ^ X>/3 cos ^ = 0 


cosh ^ — Z>j8® cos = 


i8Z 

2 


sinh 


/3Z 


I 




(9.2) 


(9.3) 
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Elimination of B and D between these two equations yields tbte 
following condition for 


K^QQiembering that ^ pca^/El and denoting the total mass 

of the beam pi by Eq. (9.5) becomes 

2^ = l^tan I' - tanh ^ (9.6) 

Equation (9.6) is a transcendental equation for if the 

mass ratio mb/'tn is given. Since, according to (9.6), 

taaf-tanhf = (9.7) 

the left side must be smaU for large values of j(3Z/2, and because 

tanh ^f/21 for ^1/2—^ oo, we have for large roots approxi¬ 
mately tan |8J/2 = 1, or 


_ T, I ^ 

T - ** + 4 


C9.8) 


higher symmetrical harmonics are. 
The shapes of vibration are found from either (9.3) or (9.4): 

“ ■ - Sf) 


= Ct^^tanh M _ tan 


he term in parentheses converjres tn t i 

to Eq. (9.7), and, therefore thf defl» ^O"^ * ®, according 

As far as the higher tends to 

igher symmetnoal modes are concerned 
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the mass m has the same effect as if the beam were clamped at 
its mid-point. 

If the mass m is very small and ^1/2 is not very large, the right 
side of Eq. (9.7) becomes large. Then we have approximately 
tan (/SZ/2) = oo,or/3*Z = (2fc — l)'7r. These are the roots already 
found for the symmetric modes of a freely supported beam 
[Eq. (8.6)]; in this case the influence of the mass at the mid-point 
is negligible. 

Let us now assume that the mass of the beam nth is small compared to the 
mass m. In this case the right side of Eq. (9.6) must be small. It is seen 
that a small value of $1/2 can satisfy this condition. This will give us the 
lowest, so-called fundamental frequency of the system. To find $1/2 we 
expand the right side of Eq. (9.6) in a power series in { = $1/2. Substituting 
the power series 


tan € = 
tanh f = 


1 2 17 62 

t -bZ - 16 _j-t7 J-to 4- 

' ^ 3^ 15' ^ 316' ^ 2,835' ^ 

62 


1 2 17 

t-ts _|-to-t7 _1_ 

3 15 315 2,835 


- 


1,382 

155,925 

1,382 

165,925 


gii 4. 


^11 4. 


in Eq. (9.6), we obtain 



= 4 


17 

105 


4- 


1,382 

51,975 


^18 4 . . . 


(9.11) 


We want to solve this equation with respect to f**, i.e., we want to invert 
the series and express €** as function of mb/m. We put Smb/m ~ 17 and write 

~ 7 ? “h -f- 697 ® 4 • • • (9.12) 

Introducing this expression into Eq. (9.11), we find 


V — V -\- 


f . . 34 , 1,382 \ , 


+ 


By equating the coefficients of the same powers of 77 we obtain the following 
relations for the coefficients a, 6 , etc.: 

17 

a - - 

106 

34 1,382 376 

106^ “ 51,976 “ 14,563 


Hence, 
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Let us denote the fundamental angular frequency of the system by c»>i. 
Remembering that « = El/p and mi, = pi, we obtain from Eq. (9.18) 




- “ 36W + i:ii7W ■ ■ • J 


If the mass of the beam is zero, the frequency of the system is 

<0, = ^ 


4SEI 


ml^ 


(9.15) 


This last result could have been found directly. The deflection of the beam 
under a concentrated force P is equal to / *= Pl^/4:SEI. Hence, the spring 
constant, i.e., the force that produces a unit deflection, is A => 4SEI/P. If 
we n^lect the mass mi of the beam, we may consider m as a mass attached 
to a spring of stiffness k. Then, as shown in Chapter IV, section 2, the 
angular frequency of the oscillating mass m is equal to 


(Cl 


4-4 


4:8ET 


m a<^rdance with (9.15). Equation (9.14) indicates that in order to 

take mto accoimt the mass of the beam approximately, we have to increase 
m by the factor 


1 _ IZ ^ I 

35 m ^ 1,617 


S 1 + 0.4S6(^') + 0.003(+ 


1 -h U.4S0I — ) 

(^ \ yw J \m 


^ compared to m, one-half the 

maos of the beam should be added to the osoUlating mass. 

Vibration of a Untfonn Canttiever Beam .—A 

ba.>!i. 'Tb- b ° section is clamped in a horizontal 

harmonic displacement of 
the amphtude ao and of the angular frequency «. 

Ill sectioi^ ^ ^tieory oi relative motion explained in Chapter 
Zrd- 7® equations of motion relative to a 

forces *equal introduce additional 

acceleration of the masses and the 

the base is equal to o 2 • The acceleration of 

additional 

assume that the deflection of^the^b'^*^^ Poaow^ sm at. If we 

eetion of the beam relative to the base is 
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^ = w sin co«, we must modify Eq. (8.1) by writing 

EI^- pwHv = pw»Oo , (10.1) 

The general solution of this equation is (with = pta^/EF) 

w A cosh j3a; + JB sinh /Src + C cos /Sa: + Z> sin — ao (10.2) 

The boundary conditions are w == dw/dx = 0 at the clamped 
end, a: = 0; dHo/dx^ = d^w/dx^ =: 0 at the free end, x = 1. 
These conditions are satisfied by A+C~ao = 0, jB+JD — 0 
and 



= A/8®(cosh /3Z + cos /3Z) + 15/3^ (sinh /3Z + sin /SZ) 

— ao/3® cos jSZ = 0 

= .A/9* (sinh 01 — sin 01) + BjS®(cosh 01 + cos 01) 

+ aojS® sin /3Z = 0 


(10.3) 


The determinant of these two linear equations for A and B is 
proportional to the expression 1 + cosh /SZ cos 01 of Eq. (8.9), 
whose roots give the frequencies of the free vibration of the 
beam. The values of the coefficients A and B are found by 
solving the two equations (10.3) thus: 


Uo cosh /3Z cos /3Z + sinh 01 sin 01 1 

~2 cosh ^Z cos /SZ + 1 

ao cosh /SZ sin /SZ + sinh /SZ cos /SZ 
2 cosh /SZ cos /SZ + 1 


(10.4) 


A, Bj and, therefore, w become infinite if co is one of the roots 
of Eq. (8.9), i.e., if co is equal to one of the frequencies of free 
vibration. This result is analogous to the results obtained for 
systems with a finite number of degrees of freedom. The beam 
develops resonance when the frequency of the exciting force 
coincides with one of the frequencies of its free vibration. The 
difference between the beam and the systems treated in Chapter 
V is that the number of such frequencies is infinite in the case of 
of beam. 

11. Buckling of a Uniform Colunm under Axial Load.—We 

consider in this and in the following sections columns loaded by 
axial forces and assume that the axial forces are so large that 
their influence on the bending must be taken into account. 
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We assume (Fig. 11.1) that a column is hinged at a fixed point 
X = I and has a support at a; = 0 which prevents lateral deflection 
but allows free rotation and deflection of the column in the 
direction of the axis. The column is under the action of an 
a^al load P, which is considered positive if it produces compres¬ 
sion. If the normal deflection at an arbitrary point is w{z)y 







identical with t^ equation mathematically 

Mor^-^r tL K vibrating string [cf. Eq. (6.2)]. 

the vibrating stri^ conditions are identical with those of 
® string. The general solution of Eq. (H.l) ia 


^ — Cl cos 




( 11 . 2 ) 


In order that ty = Oa+'r _ n 

condition w = 0 for a; = ^ impller^ ^ 
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\EI 


I — kfir 


(11.3) 


where k is an integer. 

The corresponding deflection shapes known as the modes of 
buckling are (Fig. 11.1) 


Wk = Ch sin 


kirx 

~T 


(11.4) 


where Ch is undeterriiined. Each mode corresponds to a load 




Ph = ibV 




(11.5) 


Since for these values of the load the corresponding mode of 
buckling represents an equilibrium position with arbitrary 
amplitude, we say that under these loads jp ip 

the column is in neutral equilibrium. ” 

The corresponding values of the load 
are called critical loads. However, we 
must notice that the fact that the ampli¬ 
tude of the deflection curve is undeter¬ 
mined is due to the disregard of higher 
order terms in the equation of the elastic 
equilibrium, especially in the expression 
for the curvature. The undetermined 
character of the deflection is eliminated 
by a more exact theory. 

From the engineering point of view, 
the first critical load is of special importance, because it is the 
upper limit for the stability of the undeflected equilibrium position 
of the column. 

We can show that if the axial thrust P reaches its lowest critical 
value corresponding to fc = 1, 



^P \P IP 

!Fio- 11.2.—Axial and lat¬ 
eral deflections of a column 
under axial load. 


Pi = 


TT" 


p 


( 11 . 6 ) 


the work done by the axial thrust is equal to the work required 
for bending the beam into the corresponding buckling mode 
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The work done by the axial thrust P is equal to the product of 
P and the axial deflection 5 of the end point a; = 0 of the column 
(Fig. 11.2). Now B is equal to the length of the straight column 
minus the chord of the bent column. Strictly speaking, we should 
take a deflection curve whose length of arc is equal to I and whose 
chord is Z — 5. However, we can take instead the difference 
between the arc and the chord corresponding to the curve (11.7); 
the error thus made is negligible. Hence, we put 


Substituting w from Eq. (11.7), we obtain 

* - f 

Hence, the work Wi done by the axial thrust is equal to 


VYi 


( 11 . 8 ) 


The work necessary for bending the column into the shape 
(11.7) is given by [cf. Eq. (3.7)] 

- f/; (g)’^ - f«?/; -.-f ^ - iicff. (XI..) 


It is seen that 


and 


TVa < W, 


if 


P < Ei!L 


( 11 . 10 ) 


Wi>W2 if 


P > 


( 11 . 11 ) 

^ ^‘ >-Pi, which is the first critical 
w the total potential energy 

Hence forP ® ®™^Uer than in the straight position. 

eauiBbriL ® “ certainly unstable in the straight 

Xld it is stable for P < pf it 

particular dSo^ cu^S'e Til 7^ ^ 1 

of the straight shape.] ° ^ arbitrary variations 
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It can. be shown in a similar way that the column is in neutral 
equilibrium position, i.e., W\ — for all critical values Pjfe. 
However, the higher modes of buckling can be realized only by 
maintaining the straight shape be¬ 
yond the lowest critical value by 
additional restraint. 

Equation (11.6), which gives the 
lowest critical load, is known as 
Euler’s formula, 

12. Buckling of a Tapered Column. 

Buckling of a Column under Its Own 
Weight.—^Let an axial load P be 
applied to a column of circular cross 
section with linear taper (Fig. 12.1). 



We take the origin of the abscissa ^Buckling of a tapered 

column. 

X at the fictitious vertex S of the 

cone and assume that the column is clamped at its base x = h. 
The law of variation of the moment of inertia of the cross 
section is 



( 12 . 1 ) 


where is the moment of inertia of the cross section at the base 
a; — 6. The horizontal distance between the deformed beam axis 
and the line of action of P is denoted by w. Then the equation 
for the deflection of the beam becomes 


or 


d^w . Ph* _ c\ 


( 12 . 2 ) 


This differential equation belongs to the class represented by 
Eq. (7.8) of Chapter II, where m — 0 and w = — 4. 

The solution of Eq. (12.2) becomes [cf. Eq. (7.13) of Chapter 
II], with C = Pb^/Eh, 




(12.3) 
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Now, according to section 4, Chapter II [Eqs. (4.6) and (4.8)], 
and Y^y^iz) have the form const. X cos z/\/si and 

const. X sin zls/z^ respectively. Therefore, w{p(^ can be written 
in the form: 


w 


=.( 


A cos- }r B sin 

X 


■ 

in — I 

x; 


(12.4) 


where F® = Fh^/EU. 

The boundary conditions are ti? = 0 at a: = o; and d>w/dLx »» 0 
at a; = 6. Hence, we have 


^ cos — + J5 sin ~ = 0 (12.6) 

f - f) “ ® 

Elimination of A and B between these two equations yields the 
following condition for F: 



( 12 . 6 ) 


With the notations b - a = I a.nd Vl/ab = a, we obtain the 
loilowmg transcendental equation for a : 


tanQ.= -“„ <12.7) 

This equation has an infinite number of roots a* (seo Fig. 12.2) 

pven by the intersection of the curves = tan a and _ ot-- 

The correspondiug critical loads are ^ 



FJj 

1 * 


The modes of buckling are given by 


( 12 . 8 ) 


“*(*) = Afix sin j(l — -^1 


(12.9 

but feeT^^len^hTf infinity 

ngtn of the column and the cross section at th< 
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base fixed, then the ratio a/h —>• 1, and the column takes on a 
uniform cross section. Since a/l —oo, it is seen in Fig. 12.2 
that the first intersection of the curves occurs when on —> /2, 
and thus the lowest critical load is found to be 

p _ TT^ JBJIb 

This result checks with the results obtained in the last section, 
for we may consider a column with one clamped and one free end 
as the upper half of a column with two freely supported ends. 



Fig. 12.2.—Graphical construction for determining the critical buckling loads 

of a tapered column. 

Hence, the column of length I with one clamped and one free end 
buckles under the same load as a column of the length 21 with two 
freely supported edges. If, on the other hand, the shape is a 
complete cone, then a = 0, ai — tt, and Pi = 0. Hence, 
according to this theory a cone would buckle at an arbitrarily 
small load. However, in this case we are applying the theory 
beyond its range of validity because the underlying assumptions 
of the theory of bending are not satisfied near the vertex. 

Another interesting buckling problem is the stability of a 
vertical column loaded by its own weight. It occurs as a 
practical problem in the manufacture of very thin tungsten 
filaments for incandescent lamps. 
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Let us denote the cross section of the column by A and the 
specific weight of its material by y. In the buckled position 

(Fig. 12.3) the weight of the portion 
of the beam between the top and the 
cross section at x is in equilibrium with 
the resultant of the axial stresses and 
'yAx the shear force acting at x. Therefore, 
if the inclination of the axis of the 
column to the vertical is e, the shear 
force S is equal to S = yAx^. The 

bending moment is M = 

dx 

where El is the flexural rigidity of the 
colu mn . Therefore, the shear force 

12.3.—Buckling of a „ _ dM d^9 

liform column unHAr i+.B rkWTk AO — —r—• = —jBjT 



uniform column under its own 
♦weight. 


-Obviously 

obtain the differential equation for di 


we 




or 


d^e , yA ^ 

^ + ST*® = ° 


( 12 . 10 ) 

bec^e^'^* = f, the differential equation (12.10) 


d^e 

fc2 + = 0 


de 


( 12 . 11 ) 


Eq. (7.14), Chapter II, and its 
general solution is [Eq. (7.15), Chapter II] . no iis 

9 = ( 12 . 12 ) 

w ere the symbol means the general solution of Bessel’s 

«1 - f(ao + + • • • ) ri2 1'?', 

and the other of the form [Eq. (7.18), Chapter II]: 

9a = 6o + 6i{a _|_ . . . 


(12.14) 
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We have the boundary conditions dB/dx = dB/d^ — 0 for ^ = 0 
since the bending moment is zero at the top cross section and 

^ = 0 for X = I or ^ — l^yA /Ely if I is the height of the column 
and we assume that the column is clamped normal to a horizontal 
base. It follows from the first condition that ao = 0; therefore 
[cf. Eq. (7.20), Chapter II], Bx = 0, and we are left with 

^ = 6o + hxe + + • • • (12.15) 

where [cf. Eq. (7.19), Chapter II] 



and, therefore, 

9, = 6o(l - I + ^-) (12.16) 

The second boundary condition is satisfied if the expression 

in the parentheses vanishes for ^ ~ l^yA /El. Therefore, we 
have to calculate the roots of the equation 

^ - I + - • • • = " (12.17) 


The first approximation is — 6 or | = ->^6 = 1.817. In 
order to calculate the next approximations, we use Graeffe’s 
method (Chapter V, section 8). Let us cut off (12.17) after the 
term with and substitute = I/ 2 . Then we have, after 
dividing (12.17) by 


z 


2 _ 



= 0 


(12.18) 


Then multiplying Eq. (12.18) by ^ + J^^we obtain 

~ 90} 1802 ^ ® 

Hence, the largest root z (corresponding to the smallest root ^) 
is approximately 
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or 

^ = 1.98 

(The exact value of the root is 1.986.) Hence, the critical length 
of the column is 


L = 1.9S^ (12.19) 

For a filament of circular cross section of radius r we have 
I/A = rV4, and, therefore, 



Lr = 1.98 




H 


( 12 . 20 ) 


The length L = Ejy is the length of a filament which by its 
own weight would produce a tensile stress equal to E\ obviously, 
6 is a characteristic length of the material. Then it is seen 
that 




( 12 . 21 ) 


By repeated multiplication of the two series, 

£3 £6 

g{^) = 1 — -g + — • • • 

g( — ^) = 1 + + -tl- -[-••• 

g\ ^ 6 ^ 180 ^ 

we can obtain approximations to the roots ^ 1 , ^ 2 , * * ’ of g(^) == 0 
in ascending order. These roots would give the loads correspond¬ 
ing to higher modes of buckling. 

13. Buckling of an Elastically Supported Beam.—The differ¬ 
ential equation for the deflection of an elastically supported 
uniform beam was given in section 4: 

I?I^ kw = p{x) (13.1) 

To investigate the buckling of such a beam under action of 
an axial force P, we replace the latter by an equivalent lateral 
load. We have seen that the moment of an axial force P is equal 
to Pw] according to (3.3) the load corresponding to a moment 
distribution M{x) is equal to p(x) = —d^Mfdx^; hence the 
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transverse load which would produce a moment M(x) = Pw is 

d^w 

equal to p(x) = —P Therefore, Eq. (13.1) becomes 


or 


d*’w , , ^ d^w 


d*w P d^w , _ p. 

dxf‘ El dx^ "*■ El'^ ~ ” 


(13.2) 


(13.3) 


We can also deduce this equation by considering the equilibrium 
of the beam in slightly curved shape. Denoting the radius 
of curvature by R and assuming an axial force P acting on two 
cross sections a unit distance apart, we obtain a resultant force 
normal to the axis of the beam which is equal to P/R or, with 

d^xjo 

the approximation used in the beam theory, to —P 

The characteristic equation of the differential Eq. (13.3) is 

X* + -^X® +-^ = 0 (13-4) 


El 


or 


X2 =: 



(13.5) 


It is seen that the two values of are real and negative when 
P > 0 and 

P2 > AkEI (13.6) 


In this case all solutions are trigonometric functions. 

We are especially interested in the buckling of a beam of 
infinite length; in this case we can limit ourselves to periodic 
solutions because any other solution would yield infinite deflec¬ 
tion either at a; = oo or at x — —oo. Writing the periodic 
solution in the form 

«, = C sin (13.7) 


where a is an arbitrary constant and X = 2Tri/l, we obtain from 
Eq. (13.4) 

167r^ P i ^ _ q 
P El P El 
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or 


P _ _i_ 


(13.8) 


OO 


(13.9) 


It is seen that in the case of the infinite beam we do not 
obtain distinct critical loads, but a certain range for the lond JP 
which, is capable of holding the beam in a deflected shape. This 
critical range extends from a smallest value to P = 

We obtain Pmin by differentiation of the expression ( 13 . 8 ) 

dl P 4fjr^ ^ 

The critical wave length, i.e., the wave length produced by the 

smallest axial load which causes 
buckling, is given by 

(13.10) 

m 

Substituting (13.10) in (13.8), 
we obtain [see Eq. (13.6)] 

P^ = '2,y/T^ (13.11) 

ForloadsP < P,*.the straight 
form is stable. For loads 



ling i;ad 'of ^pportti ^ ^ obtain two difforcnl 

^3,ve lengths Zi and for each 

n 11 . buckling load (Fiir, 

adiknal ritr^nf occur unless some 

reachrthe as the beam buckles when P 

Spar oi 

spar of an airplane wS^Led 'at theT®“i*® schematically the 
supported by a hinged Strut at P(a; = 1) ^^Thf T 

nent of the strut force evAiH-c « ^ horizontal compo- 

which is subjected to an compression upon the spar, 

denote Cb^lmeSeT f 

equation for the deaectiou w beclmes*^ differential 


— 

dx^ ~ 


’Pw - 


The bending mometw thf 
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Differentiating twice, we obtain 


El 


d*w 


-f-P 


d^w 

dx^ 


= V 


(14.1) 


The total bending moment at the cross section x is equal to 
_ _ __ d^w 

M ^ —EL Introducing M as the unknown variable, we 

obtain . 


dx^ El^ ~ ^ (14.2) 



PiQ. 14.1.—Wing spar of a biplane under combined axial and lateral loading. 


We assume that p is constant; then the general solution of equa¬ 
tion (14.2) is 


JIf = Cl cos + C, sin - 2^ 

The boundary conditions at the hinges are M — 0 at x = 0 
and M — —Mq at x = I, where Z is the distance between the 
hinges and — ikT© is the bending moment about the hinge point B 
of the lift forces acting on the cantilever part of the wing. The 
values of the constants Ci and C 2 determined by the boundary 
conditions are 


C -VEI 

Oi-p- 

n == 1 - cos V{P/EI)l - (MoPIpEI) 

^ P sin y/(JP/EI)l 


Hence, the total bending moment acting at an arbitrary section 
of the spar is 
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EI\ 




It is 
P = X 


seen that when the aixial load P reaches the value 
JSI . , fp' 

p ’'^o that sin^^Z = sinx = 0, the bending moment 

becomes infinite. Thus the deflection tends to infinity when 
the axial load approaches a critical value, as, similarly, the 
amplitude of a beam subjected to periodic forces tends to infinity 
in the case of resonance. In both cases infinite amplitudes are 
reached for certain critical values of a parameter (load or fre¬ 
quency) occurring in the equation. These values of the param¬ 
eter are identical with the characteristic values of the associated 
homogeneous equation; i.e., the values for which this equation 
has solutions different from zero. For instance, 


dx^ EI^ 


0 


(14.4) 


has solutions of the form; 


for certain given values for P*. The smallest of these values is 
the buckling load 

p ttW 

== -w 

For the same value of the axial thrust, the bending moment, 
accor 'ng to (14.3), becomes in fini te if the beam is subjected, 
o Si lst6ral load in addition to tli6 axial forc6. 

If, mstead of compression, the beam were under tension, the 
equation would differ only by the sign of P 

dW P ,, 

~ ( 14 . 5 ) 

In tUs case, however, the general solution involves exponential 
functions, and the value of M will never become infinite The 
^reader wiU remember that an equation of this type was encoun- 
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tered in the theory of the suspension bridge (section 5). In 
fact, the load condition of the bridge truss could be described as a 
combination of a lateral load and an axial tension. 

16. Graphical Representation of the Bending Moment.—We 
put 


. „ _ 1 - coa V(P/EI)l - (Mo/p)(P/EJ) 

. sin \/(P/EI)l 

Then Eq. (14.3) becomes 


(15.1) 


or 


MP cos <p 
pEI 


= COS 


^ (1S.2) 


We draw a circle of unit diameter (Fig. 15.1) and draw the radius 

vector OA so that the angle AOy = <p. Then if we draw a circle 
.» 



through A with O as center, the line segments between the two cir¬ 
cles are equal to the right side of Eq. (15.2), provided the angle A OX 

3 <p —> ^ and 

Jkf —> oo . 

16. General Discussion of the Boundary Problems Encoun¬ 
tered in This Chapter.—We have dealt in this chapter with 
differential equations of second and fourth orders. Let us 
consider as two representative examples of second-order equations 


represents 




It is seen that if P —> 
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the equation for the deflection of a loaded string with elastic 
restraint > 0, viz., 

= —pW (16.1) 

and the equation for the harmonic vibration of a string under 
action of an external load [mathematically identical with Eq,. 
(14.2)], viz,, 

F ^ — P(^) (16.2) 

We treated similar equations in Chapter IV; however, the 
physical problems with which we were concerned in that chapter 
involved initial conditions which specify the value of the unknown 
function and its derivative for one value of the independeti't 
variable. We found that, in general, such initial conditions 
determine a v/nique solution of the problem. 

In the problems of this chapter the conditions that we call 
boundary conditions have bearing on the values of w or its deriva¬ 
tives for at least two values of the independent variable. For 
example, w was given at two points, ic = 0 and x — 1. We find, 
that in this case Eqs. (16.1) and (16.2) behave in a very different 
manner. Before we classify the different cases, let us introduce 
the following terminology: If a boundary condition is satisfied by 
Cw(x), provided that it is satisfied by w{x), where C is an arbitrary 
constant, we call the boxmdary condition homogeneous. For 
example, w — 0 and dw/dx — 0 are homogeneous boundary 
conditions, whereas lo = 1 is a nonhomogeneous boundary condi-- 
tion. We call the problem of finding a solution of a homogeneous 
equation for homogeneous boundary conditions a homogeneous 
boundary problem. If either the equation or at least one bound¬ 
ary condition is nonhomogeneous, we call the problem a norir' 
homogeneous boundary problem. If we replace the right side of a 
nonhomogeneous equation and the nonhomogeneous boundary 
conditions by zero, we call the homogeneous problem obtained 
in this way the associated homogeneous problem. Then we find 
the foUomng results: 

a. Equation (16.1) has one, and only one, solution if two 
boundary conditions are to be satisfied. The only solution of the 
homogeneous problem is w = 0. 
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h. In the case of Eq. (16.2), = 0 is the only solution of 

the homogeneous problem, except when the parameter is equal 
to one of the infinite number of characteristic values col, . . . . 
If co^ coincides with one of these values, the homogeneous problem 
has solutions different from zero; these are determined only to an 
arbitrary multiplicative constant. A nonhomogeneous problem 
has one and only one solution if the associated homogeneous 
problem is solved by w — 0 only. If the parameter co^ is equal 
to one of the characteristic values of the associated homogeneous 
problem, the nonhomogeneous problem has no finite solution. 
We encounter the homogeneous problem in problems of free 
vibration and buckling. The characteristic values represent 
the natural frequencies and the critical loads, respectively. The 
problems of forced vibration (resonance) and the problem of 
combined buckling and direct load lead to nonhomogeneous 
equations or to nonhomogeneous boundary conditions. 

The mathematical reason for the different behavior of the two 
equations was indicated earlier in this chapter. The solution of 
the homogeneous equation associated with Eq. (16.2) has 
oscillatory character, whereas the homogeneous equation asso¬ 
ciated with (16.1) has no more than one zero point. Hence, 
it is important to find criteria that determine when a differential 
equation has oscillatory solutions. 

In general, e.g., for nonlinear differential equations and linear 
differential equations of higher order than the second, this is a 
very difficult mathematical problem. In the case of a linear 
differential equation of second order, we can state a simple 
theorem which gives a criterion for a wide class of such differential 
equations. 

A homogeneous linear differential equation of second order 
has the general form: 

where a{x) and b{x) arc given functions of x. Equation (16.3) 
can always be reduced to the form: 
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In fact, if we substitute in Eq. (16.3) y — e 

with dz/d^ drops out, and we obtain the form (16.4). 

Now, if g{x) > 0 and has a positive lower bound bet^W^ 
a; = a and a: = <», it can be proved that the solution «(») C* 
Eq. (16.4) takes the value 25 = 0 an infinite number of 
in the interval between x = a and a? = oo. From Eq* 
it foUows that d^z/dx^ = -g{x)z. Since g(x) > 0, this 
that dH/dx^ and z have opposite signs, and, therefore, 
curve z^.z{x) seen from the rr-axis is always concave* AM 
inflection points must lie on the a;-axis. It is easily seen tlw 
if we start from an arbitrary point (x,z)j the curve due to WB 
sign and the bounded character of its curvature must intersoot 
the x-axis; if we pass through this axis, the sign of the curvatw® 
chai^, and, therefore, we obtain another intersection, and thia 
process continues indefinitely. 

Hence, if wfe assume that in the equation 


^ + [h{x) + \g(x)]z = 0 (16,6) 

the function h(x") is bounded and g(x) is larger than zero and has 
a lower bound, the solution of Eq. (16.5) has oscillatory character, 
provided that the paramater X is positive and sufldciently large, so 
that h{x) + y^gix) >0. In other words, Eq. (16.5) has always 
positive characteristic values. 

If g{x) changes its sign, it is very dififiicult to decide whether 
or not real characteristic values exist. Fortunately, this is an 
exceptional case in epgineering problems. 

As a representative example of an equation of fourth order, 
the equation for the deflection of beams was discussed. The most 
general form of this equation is the following: 



^ h(aj) j + c(a;)u; = p(cc) (16.6) 


^ equ^on of such form is called a self-adjoint linear differential equation. 
(A bnear .MerentM equation of seoond order can always be written in the 
aMkij^ form d/di [o(*) dj,/di] + an^. therefore, is always 

It would take us too far into the domain of the theory of 
^imtions to^lam the origin of this term. It wOl ho sufficient 

equations that are derived from a variation 
ong class- Hence, all equilibrium, huchling, and vibra* 
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tion problems that refer to conservative systems, i.e., to systems that have 
potential energy and are governed by linear equations, lead to equations of 
the self-adjoint class. The homogeneous equations of this class have the 
property that, if one particular solution has more than one zero point, it 
crosses the aj-axis an infinite number of times. 

It is difficult to find simple conditions that indicate whether or 
not the homogeneous equation associated with Eq. (16.6) has 
solutions of the oscillatory type, and the engineer will resort to 
physical reasoning. 

17. Determination, of Characteristic Values by the Iteration 
Method.—^For the characteristic values of differential equations 
with constant coefficients we obtained transcendental equations 
in which trigonometric or exponential functions were involved. 
If the coefficients of the differential equation are variable, the 
determination of the characteristic values (natural frequencies, 
buckling loads) can cause considerable difficulty. However, in 
many cases the iteration method can be employed with success. 

Let us assume that the differential equation has the form: 

We shall determine a value X for which w{x) satisfies certain 
homogeneous boundary conditions. 

We choose a function ^ 71 ( 0 :) in such a way that it satisfies 
the boundary conditions set for the solution w(aj), but is arbitrary 
otherwise. Then we can solve the equation 

by direct integration. Assume that we obtain a function 
w = w^ix). If Wx{x) were the exact solution corresponding 
to a characteristic value X of Eq. (17.1), for example, one of 
the modes of oscillation or a buckling mode of the beam, etc., 
the function w^ix) would be proportional to viz., 

(17.3) 

where X is the characteristic value sought for. If the propor¬ 
tionality between w^{x) and Wx(^x) is not satisfactory, we multiply 
by a constant so that for a suitably chosen value x = xq 
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we make Wzixo) = and substitute the function 

reduced in this way, on the right side of Eq. (17.2): 

We obtain in this way Ws(x). If Ws^x) and Wii{x) are proportloiBHd 
to each other with satisfactory accuracy, we consider 
as the solution corresponding to the characteristic value: 


Wz{Xo) 


It can be shown that by this procedure the limiting value 

X = lim 


<JtTJO 


(ir.f 


n-.oo WnipO) 

gives US exactly the smallest characteristic value of the differentil 

fundamental frequency, the lowest buoidijti 

Va iC function wn(x) conver»i 

vaJiip solution corresponding to this characteristi 

c^ be Iltn of vibration or buckling. The proo«« 

can be also apphed to equations of fourth order. 

rieiitv^T'^^^’^tf^' example, a shaft of constant fiexura 

tion can be renin ^ames so rnany masses that the mass distribu 

for the critical an ^^^^^™ous function p(a;). The equa.tioi 

the critical speed of the shaft is [cf. section 8, Eq. (S.2I5) 


"prT d^W 

'd^ = (17.' 

“iW on then^M SS*of curve in i (a:) and subatitui 

the equation, putting co^ = 1 ^ 

■fpj dSv 

dx^ ^ (IT'.g 

ing to the shape of°deflecti*^d^^ centrifugal forces corrosjjond 

rotational speed. H 

tion and « the critical speed +J,. deficH: 

would produce a deflection ^al ^® centrifugal force 

we would obtain ^ ^ “^ence, from Eq. ( 17.8 
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(a 


2 
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(17.9) 


in accordance with Eq. (17.3). 

It is seen that the method of iteration or successive approxima¬ 
tions consists of correcting the deflection curve until the deflection 
produced by the centrifugal forces is exactly proportional to 
the assumed deflection. 

Let us demonstrate this method on the example of the free 
oscillations of a circular membrane held under a uniform tension 
T. We shall restrict ourselves to oscillations of axial symmetry, 
i,e., we assume that the deflection wix) is only a function of the 
distance x from the center. We may consider a sector of the 
membrane as a string of variable cross section. Take, for 
example, a sector whose central angle is Act. The vertical compo¬ 
nent of the tension is equal to TxAocdw/dXy and, therefore, the 
equation for the equilibrium of the membrane under a vertical 
load p per unit area is given by 


or 



(17.10) 

(17.11) 


In the case of harmonic oscillations we must assume a load 
per unit area equal to pwco^ where p is the mass of the membrane 
per unit area. Hence, we have 


d 

dx 



(17.12) 


If the membrane is supported by a circular frame of radius a, we 
have the boundary conditions dw/dx — 0 for x = 0 and w = 0 
for X — a. The solution 


w — const. 



(17.13) 


satisfies Eq. (17.12) and the boundary condition for a; = 0. 
The second particular solution of (17.12) is infinite for rr = 0. 
The boundary condition for a; = a is satisfied if 
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■xca = <X{ 


where oti is one of the roots of t/o(a) = 0. 

Let us determine <xi by the iteration' method. 


We ciiocw^ 


Wx 


and write 




- -*■(' - s> 


where h* = p/T. 
Then we obtain 


X 


dw 


'2 


dx 




dw/dx — O for x = 0, the constant in (17.16) is 
we have 


(17 

jzero \ 


Wz .= k^a^\ 


(a- 


4a^ IQa^ 


.) 


For X == a, we must have = 0; therefore 

V16 4 a® ^ 16 a*/ 

We now calculate 


C17.: 


^l(x) 

^ V 


1 — (x/g)^ 


All — 4 - ^^x/aYWa^ 

for xfa = o, 

X c-HlW _ 16 1 1 


Heace, the first approximation for «2 


(17*1 


IS 


_ 5.333 7^ 

= ®-333^ 


■PpronwloM procedure, we obtain as successix 
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The exact value of on = 2.405; therefore, from Eq. (17.14) 

= (2.405)2 = 5.784 

As was mentioned on p.. 314, the iteration process leads to 
the fundamental frequency. 

The iteration method sketched in this section is known in 
engineering practice as Stodola’s or VianelWs method. The reader 
will notice that in principle it is analogous to the matrix method 
that we used in Chapter V for solving oscillation problems 
involving systems with a finite number of degrees of freedom. 

Problems 

1. A string of length I which extends between a; =* 0 and a; = Z is held 
under a tension F and is loaded by a uniformly distributed lo.ad p between 
the points x I IS and x — 1/2. Find the location and magnitude of the 
maximum deflection. 

2. A semi-infinite uniform beam which extends between x — 0 and as = » 
and rests on an elastic foundation carries a concentrated load at its end 
a; = 0, Find the distribution of the bending moment. 

3. Find the influence function g(x,^) which gives the deflection a,t the 
point X for a load applied at { to a beam of uniform cross section clamped at 
a; « O and hinged at a; *= Z. Verify that g(.Xf^) = g(^,x). 

Hint: Use the general solutions of Eq. (4.1) for p = 0 with different 

dg , d^g 

coefficients for a; < $ and x > ^. Remember that g, and are con¬ 
tinuous at a; = 

4. Two equal loads a constant distance a apart travel along a beam of 
span Z. Find the maximum bending moment at a given point x = ^ along 
the beam. Show that the problem is mathematically the same as that of 
finding the maximum deflection at a certain point of a string of length Z 
under tension when the same loads travel on it. 

6. A cantilever beam of rectangular cross section is loaded by a concen¬ 
trated force P at its free end. The beam has constant width; however, its 
height varies along the length in such a way that the maximum bending 
stress is constant (beam of uniform strength). Find the shape of the 
deflection curve. 

Hint: The maximum stress is <r = where h is the width and h the 

oh^ 

height. 

6. Find the distribution of the bending moment for the simply supported 
truss of a suspension bridge of span Z. The dead load is q per unit length. 
A live load p per unit length is uriiformly distributed over the half span 
O ^ X g 1/2. Use the method of the influence functions; 

a. Calculate the moment and the deflection corresponding to a concen¬ 
trated unit load applied at an arbitrary point ( of a beam under axial 
tension. 
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b. Calculate the moment distribution for the load distributed between 
X — 0 and x ^1/2 by the method of superposition. 

c. Calculate the increase of the cable tension neglecting the expansion 
of the cable. 

Solution: First determine the solution of the equation 


ET 


d*wi 

dx* 


d^Wi 


for a beam under the axial tension (J? + h) and a distributed load p(a;). 
We find 


toi = df 


where 




(I — ^)x sinh mG — I) siP-h jua; 

Ellfi^ EIju.^ sinh juZ 

$(Z — x) sinh sinh ju(Z — x) 


EIW 


Elfjt,^ sinh ul 


for 

for 


X ^ 


with M = \ I ^ and = ff(S,x). Then we calculate the solution of 

\ El 


El - (H + h) 


dx* 


dx* 


This solution is 


102 


H -\-h 


x(l — x) 




1 / cosh - 0 
jLi*\ cosh ul/2 


- 1 


The equation for the deflection of the suspension bridge under a load p(x) 
is El — (H + h) — p(x) — -^q, and, therefore, by superposition 


dx* 


dx* 




w = wi ~ —qw 2 . The horizontal tension increment is still unknown. We 

calculate it by the condition J^w dx = 0, or X W 2 dx. 

This relation may be simplified as follows: We write 

X" X ^(35, €)?>(€) d€ 

Because g(x,^) — g(^,x), we have 

j*^Wi dx = dxj^^g(x,^) df 
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r V(a?,€) dli is the value Wi for p(a:) = 1. Hence, it is equal to Wi and, 


Now 

*ru 
therefore, 


j n ^ 1 fo 

tPidx I Wap dx. Finally — = - 
Jo H q 


l 


pw2 dx 


s: 


If we put 


wz dx 


h — 0 in the integrals, this is a first approximation for A, which will be 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

In our particular problem p is uniformly distributed over the half span. 
The above formulas must be applied by carrying the integration over the 
Viftlf span. Because of the symmetry of the function wz we have rigorously 

j H/2 p 

^ g(.x,i) d% — -Wi{x) 


in which M - 


The bending moment is ikf = — EldHo/dx^. 


7. Calculate the deflection of the truss and the decrease of the cable 
tension for a suspension bridge leaded by a dead load q uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over the span under the assumption that the cable temperature is 
raised by 55®F. and the coefficient of the linear expansion of the material is 
0.0000065/®F. Neglect the elasticity of the cable. 

The characteristic constants of the bridge are H/ql — 2.5 and Hl^/EI — 16. 

8. Find the natural frequencies and the modes of vibration for a uniform 

beam hinged at a; = 0 and elastically supported at the end x = 1. The 
spring constant of the elastic support is equal to fc. Discuss the limiting 
cases fc = 0 and A? — Solve the same problem for the case where the 


beam is clamped at a; =0. 

Hint: The frequency o> appears in the dimensionless quantity 


(cf. section 8 of this chapter). The equation for the frequencies will be 
found with /3Z as unknown and the quantity kl^/EI as a dimensionless 
parameter. Solve the frequency equation graphically for various values 
of kl^/EI, 

9. A cantilever shaft of length I carries at its free end x — I & disk of mass 
m and moment of inertia C. Find the equation for the critical speeds, 
taking into account the gyroscopic effect of the disk. If the slope of the 
shaft at a; = Z is equal to fli, the gyroscopic moment represents a restoring 
moment of the magnitude Co^di, Discuss the transition to the limiting 
case in which the mass of the beam is negligible. 

10. Find the lowest critical speed of a uniform shaft running in two bear¬ 
ings that are restrained elastically so that an angular deflection 8 of the 
shaft produces a restoring moment at the bearing equal to k6. 

11. A column is tested for buckling in a testing machine between knife 
edges (Fig. P.ll). The distance between the knife edges is 1. The ends of 
the column are clamped in shoes of the length a, so that the center portion 
of the column of the length 2 — 2a is free, whereas a section of the length a 
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at each end may be considered as perfectly rigid. Find the correction for 
Euler’s formula (11.6). 

Solution: Taking a; ~ 0 at the center of the column, the deflection may be 
represented by w ~ cos ^x and the boundary condition is 


dx^ ax 


I 


® 2 yields for the critical load P the equation 


Fig. P.ll. 


tan 


(i - + = 


hot 


here k l/2-\/pJEI and ot — 2a/l. When « == 0, the solution is A; = ir/2. 
We write, therefore, * == J + e. Hence, ^ 

Since e and a are small, this equation is approximately 

1(2“ +~ “0 

In the first approsdmation, . = • The corrected critical load is 


P = 4:h 


,EI -tr^Elf 






V +?-) 


to?;/ 

system. natural frequencies of the 

subjected to an intemi^^S/ length I, radius r, and wall thickness t is 
quency for wSh P. + P sin ct. Find the fre- 

fundamental vibration of the?^o//l®®’" Pressure pulsation and the 

effeet of the av?rS T/ Calculate the 

like a bea/ un£r cylindrical shell behaves 

elastic support * = Fl/ri The eouaiSiTf^^+v ~ And resting on an 
a* ^ L oscillations of thU beam is 

12 dx* 2 dx> +\1T ^ P“0«> - 0 where p is the mass of the sheU 
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per unit area. With, the origin a: = 0 at the center, the solution for the 
fundamental mode must be of the form w = A cos nx B cosh Xrc with the 
boundary conditions w = dw/dx — 0 for x = 1/2 and with real values for 


and X. Putting ce. = jjlH^ and /3 = we find a 




+ 


2 


\ 4 


+ b where a = 


6pofl^ 


and b = 


12pcjH^ 


121 ^ 

rH^ 


Prom the 


Ef^ ■■ ■ Et^ 

boundary conditions we find —-x/«tan x /= y /jS tanh y/ /3/2 (1). If a 
is considered as a parameter, this is an equation for b. The lowest root b 
yields the fundamental frequency. 

To determine b as function of a, plot the left and right sides of (1). Points 
on the two curves that have equal ordinates and 
abscissas differing by a determine ot and /8 as functions 
of a. Then 6 = «jS. 

14. The temperature distribution along a cooling 
fin of unit width is governed by the differential*” 
equation 




—X — 


,0 




(a) 


J. 

dx 


dd\ 


ct(d — do) 



,0-f) 


where 6 is the temperature of the fin at the cross 
section x, t the thickness of the fin, k the coefficient 
of the heat conduction of the material, ot the coefficient 
of heat transfer between the fin and the surrounding 
air, and 0o the temperature of the air. Find the temperature distribution 
and the total heat transferred: 

a. For a fin of length I and a constant thickness t (Fig. P.14a). 

b. For a fin of triangular shape, whose thickness is given by 


, .- :) 


(Pig. P.146), provided in both cases the temperature at the root a: =*= 0 is 
equal to and we assume dO/dx = 0 at x = Z. 

Hint: Take as unknown 6 — Qa ^ u and as independent variable ^ — I — x. 

16- A cylindrical vessel of an inner radius r = 12 in. and outer radius 
18 in. contains molten zinc of 900®P. temperature. Calculate the amount 
of heat transferred from the inner to the outer wall per unit area of the outer 
surface if the temperature of the outer wall is held at 300®F., and the coeffi¬ 
cient of thermal conductivity of the material is equal to 

fc = 26 B.t.u./C^F.Xhr.) (ft.) 

16. A heat exchanger between two fluids is made of two coaxial pipes. 
A fluid of specific heat Ci per unit volume flows with an average volume rate 
of flow Vi through the inner pipe; another fluid of specific heat ca flows in 
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opposite direction with the volume rate of flow Vt between the inner and 
the outer pipe. The total length of the heat exchanger is Z. Find the 
temperature distribution of the two fluids along the exchanger, assuming a 
uniform temperature distribution in a cross section. The first fluid enters 
the pipe at the temperature (for x = 0), and the temperature of the 
second fluid at the entrance section (x = Z) is where The 

external surface of the exchanger is perfectly insulated. The coeflficient 
of heat transfer between the two fluids is <x per unit length of the exchanger. 

HirU: If we set up the equations of heat balance for a section of the 
exchanger of length dc, we find 


VxCi d 6 i = a (62 — ^i) dx 
v^Ci dd 2 ^ 01(62 — 0i) dx 

17. Find the fundamental frequency of a beam hinged at its two ends 
and loaded by an axial thrust P. Discuss the influence of the sign and 
magmtude of P on the frequency. Calculate the frequency for the case 
that P approaches the critical buckling load. 

18. A homogeneous circular column of uniform diameter and length I 
supports a weight W. The column is rigidly clamped in the ground. Find 
the lowest natural frequency of the system. Neglect the mass of the column. 
Plot the frequency as a function of the weight. 

Sdvtion: Calculate the deflection u>o at the top of the column (x = Z) 
produced by a horizontal force F applied at that point by means of the 
. d^w 

equation El — W{vj^ — w) =F{1 — x) and the boundary conditions 

v, = dw/dx = Oat® = 0. We find Mo - Ji'/ftwith k = — -- 

^ Z (1/oi) tan ot — 1 

and^= ZVTF/P/. The frequency is given by w = \/gk/W. Plot 
^wlfQ as function of a. Compare with Prob. 17. 

19-the lowest natural frequency of the cantilever beam of uniform 
strength, described in Prob. 5, by the iteration method. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FOURIER SERIES APPLIED TO STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 

Fourier^s Theorem is not only one of the most beautiful results of 
modern analysis but it may be said to furnish an indispensable 
instrument in the treatment of nearly every recondite question in 
modem physics. 

—Lord Kelvin and Peter Guthrie Tait, 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy." 

Introduction.—In this chapter the notion of the infinite 
trigonometric series is introduced and the methods for the expan¬ 
sion of arbitrary functions in such a series are given. The 
trigonometric series are used for finding particular solutions of 
nonhomogeneous differential equations with constant coeflELcients. 
In this way the Fourier series serve in structural problems for the 
computation of deflection and moment curves under arbitrary 
static and periodically alternating load distributions. Finally, 
the application of trigonometric series in the Rayleigh-Ritz 
method (energy method) is demonstrated by a few examples. 
Section 6 deals with Fourier integrals and presents the Fourier 
integral theorem. 

1. Solution of the Differential Equation of a Beam, with Elastic 
Support by Trigonometric Series.—Let us consider the problem 
of the uniform beam with elastic support treated in Chapter VII, 
section 4. We found that the deflection of the beam under a 
given external load pix) is given by the equation of that section 

+hw = p(x) (1.1) 

The general solution of the homogeneous equation was easily 
found and was used for the determination of the deflection caused 
by a concentrated load. If the load is constant or the load dis¬ 
tribution function is a linear or a quadratic function of the coordi¬ 
nate X, we also easily find a particular solution of (1.1). For 
instance, if p(x) = po, where po is a constant, w — po/k is such a 

particular solution. Ifp(a;) is a polynomial in x, there will always 
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be a polynomial in x of the same degree which represents a par¬ 
ticular solution. However, if p{x) is a more complicated function 
or is given graphically, it is impossible to ‘‘guess” the particular 
solution needed. In this section we give a method, which can 
be used for an arbitrary function p(x) and which leads to a good 
approximation in a simple way. 

We notice that if to is a trigonometric function of x, i.e., of the 
form w = A sin \x or w ^ B cos Xa:, where A, B, and X are con¬ 
stants, the fourth derivative will also be proportional to sin Xo; 
or cos \Xj respectively. Hence, if p{x') is a trigonometric func¬ 
tion, say p — Pi sin \Xj where pi is a constant, it is easy to find 
a particular solution of (1.1). In fact, by substituting w = 
Ai sin Xa; in Eq. (1.1), we find 


Ai(EI\* H- k) sin Xa; = pi sin \x 

and, therefore, 

A. = - 

^ EI\^ + k 


( 1 . 2 ) 


Hence, if we approximate p(x) by a series composed of trigo¬ 
nometric functions, we obtain a particular solution of (1.1) 
approximated likewise by a trigonometric series. 

In order to simplify the calculations, we try to find directly 
the particular solution which satisfies the boundary conditions 
of the particular problem considered. This can be done by 
proper choice of the constant X. Let us assume as an example 
that the beam is supported by hinges at the points a; — 0 and 
X = 1. Then the boundary conditions are 



and 


d'^w 

dx^ 


= 0 


for X = 0 and x — 1. It is seen that every term of the form 
An sin satisfies these boundary conditions. 


m 


nXT 


We write p{x) = ^^,Pn sin i.e., we approximate the load 


fn = 1 


m 


distribution function by a trigonometric series. Then substitut- 

nXTT 

An Sin 

n« 1 


ing for w in Eq. (1.1) the. expression w = An sin —^ 


with 
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undetermined coeflSlcients An, it is seen that the coejficients are 
determined by the relation 


A 



n^ir 



= pn 


(1.3) 


and the approximate solution of the differential equation is given 
by 


m 


W 




Pn 


+ k 

n-l 


Sin 


nXTT 


I 


(1.4) 


The problem is, therefore, reduced to the determination of the 
coefficients pn for the approximation of the load distribution 
function. For this purpose, we shall consider in the next section 
the development of an arbitrary function in an infinite trigo¬ 
nometric series, in a so-called Fourier series. The coefficients 
pn are then given by the so-called Fourier coefficients of the 
function p(z). 

2. Fourier Series and Fourier Coefficients.—^Let us consider a 
function f(z) of a real variable in the interval 0 < 2 < 27r. We 
assume that f(z) is finite in this interval. It might be continu¬ 
ous or discontinuous at certain points; however, we assume that 
the number of points of discontinuity is finite. Then it is pos¬ 
sible to determine an infinite series of the form 


sin nz + cos nz 

n 1 71 »0 

such that the sum of this series converges to the value of the. 
function /(«) at every point of the interval with the exception of 
the points of discontinuity and with the possible exception of 
the end points of the interval. The mathematical proof of this 
statement will be discussed later. 

Hence, we write 


f(j^) — ( 2 . 1 ) 

n ■■ 1 n »»0 

We call the series on the right side of (2.1) the Fourier expansion 
of the function /(z) and call the coefficients Un and hn the Fourier 
coefficients of the function f(z). 
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In order to determine the coefficients a» 

and hn, we 

use the 

relations 

J 

sin nz sin mz dz = 0 if 

'0 

= X if 

n 7^ m 

nr— m 

(2.2) 

J 

sin nz cos mz ds — 0 
'0 


(2.3) 

and 

« 

cos nz cos mz dz ^ 0 if 

;o 

= x if 

n 7^ m 

n — m 

(2.4) 


These relations can be easily proved by means of the addition 
formulas for trigonometric functions. For instance, in order to 
prove (2.3), we substitute 

sin nz C 08 mz = sin (n + rri)z + -y sin {n — m)z 

and obtain, provided n 7 ^ rrij 

. j 1 f — cos (ti H- ni)zl^ 

Jo 2L ^ + Jo 

if — cos (n — m)^ ~^ 

2 L n — m Jo 

The expressions on the right side vanish because of the periodical 
character of the cosine function. If n — m, sin nz cos nz 
= ^ sin 2 nZj and the integral between the limits 0 and 2x vanishes. 

Keeping the relations (2.2), (2,3), and (2.4) in mind, we 
multiply both sides of (2.1) by sin mz and integrate between the 
limits 0 and 2x. Then, 

sin mz dz = sin^ mz dz = 

because all other terms on the right side vanish. Hence, 

1 

Om = - I f{z) sin mz dz (2.5) 

'"■Jo 

If we multiply both sides of (2.1) by cos mz, assuming that 
m 9 ^ 0 we obtain, as above, 
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Finally, integrating both sides of (2.1), we easily obtain 


dz = dz. = 27r6o 


or 


= - 
SttJo ^ 


f(z) dz 


(2.7) 


Let us apply the results (2.5), (2.6), and (2.7) to certain simple 
cases: 

a. A function /(g) shall be given in the interval 0 < z < 27 r 
by the following rule: f{z) takes only 
two values, +1 and —1 (Fig. 2.1), so 


1 


01 

-I 


TT 


2ir 


that f(z) = 1 for 0 < z < Tr/2 and 
37r/2 < z < 27r; whereas f{z) = — 1 
for 7 r/2 < 2 <C 3ir/2. The function 
fiz) is, therefore, discontinuous at the 

pomtS* = V2^d2=3V2. dtaoontinnous 

Computing the Fourier coefficients function having only two values, 

for this function, we find that a,n = 0 ’ 

for an arbitrary value of m because f(z) = f(%r — z) and sin 
mz = — sin ?n(2ir — z) and, therefore, 

Q /(^) sin mz dz — ’~~J^ f(z) sin mz dz 

Thus, the integral on the right side of (2.6) vanishes. 

In the calculation of the coefficients of the cosine terms, we 
must discriminate between odd and even values of m. For all 
values of m we have cos mz = cos m( 2 ‘ 7 r — 2 ), hence, 

cos mz dz = J* /(z) cos mz dz 

and, therefore, from (2.6) 


hm. — 2 fir cos mz dz 


Now for even values of m, we have cos mz — cos m{ir — z), and, 
therefore, since f{z) = —/(tt — «), the coefficient is equal to 
zero. For odd values of m, cos mz = — cos m(ir — z) and 

cos mz dz = Hence, 

4 4 

&m — - I f(z) cos mz dz — - I 
^Jo irjo 


cos mz dz 
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or 


&7n — 


if' 


sm mz s 


TTL w 


1- 4 

2 _ 

_o 'jrm 


Tivjr 

sin 

irm 2 


mir 


TaHng into account that for odd values of m, sin-^ 
we obtain 

m — 1 


irm 


m— 1 

(- 1 ) ^ . 


( 2 . 8 ) 


where m = 1, 3, 5, • • • . Thus the Pourier series for the 
function/( 2 !) is given by 




/(«) = -( cos z ■—% cos 32 + 4 cos 52 — 
ir\ 6 5 


) 


(2.9) 


or 


/(‘^) = Z 



(-!)■ 


n — 1 


cos nz 
n 


( 2 . 10 ) 


n*>l,3 


Substituting 2 = 0 in (2.9), it follows that 

+ ■ ■ •) 


or 


^ = 1 - i-1-i - 4- 

4 ^ 3^5 7 + • * * 

For 2 = fl-/2 and 2 = 3x/2 the series on the right side of (2.10) 

has the value zero. This is equal to 
the mean value between +1 and — 1. 
b. Let us now assume a function 
having the shape of the broken 
line shown in Fig. 2.2. We take, for 
example, 0 ( 2 ) = 2 for 0 < 2 < ir/2, 

<f,{z) = ^ for 7r/2 < 2 < 3ir/2, and 

Fig. 2.2.— Example of a funo- <p(z) =s z ^ 27r f or 3 /2 C" z -ef 
tion, whose derivative has dis- t .li_- ^ < 2 < Ztt. 

continuities. Ill ttUS case <^( 2 ) = —^(2w — 2)j 

, hence, the coefficients 6^ all vanish, 

and we are left with 



_ 1 o 

^ ~ “Jo sin mz dz = ±j 


sin mz dz 
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Now <f>(z) - <f>(Tr — z) and sin mz = sin m(Tr - z) for odd values 
of m, and sin mz = — sin m(Tr — z) for even valves of m. There¬ 
for©, Om, — 0 for even values of tw and 


Otm 


-1 r ■, 

^Jo 


<t>iz) sin 'mz dz 


- i r. 

^Jo 


« sin mz dz 


for odd values of m. Carrying out the integration, we find 

m— 1 

-= 4 


a„, = 


4 . m'jT — 1 ^ 2 

-2 sin ^ 

Trm^ 2 


Trm" 


The Fourier series for <f>{z) is, therefore. 


s — ^2 ^ sin 6 z — 


Substituting z = x/2 into (2.12), we have 


) 


( 2 . 11 ) 


( 2 . 12 ) 


5 -K- + P 


+ -+— 4 - 
^52-1-72-1- 


or 


■) 


■8 


~ + 45.-1“ 


1 

52 


1 . 

72 


Comparing the two functions/(s) and <f>{z), we easily find that 
f{z) is the derivative of <t>{z). We also find that the series (2.9) 
for f{z) can be obtained by differentiating the series for <t>(z) 
(2.12) term by term. 

c. Finally, let us define a function ' 4 ^{z) by the equation 
Xp{z) = z( 7 r — z) for 0 < 2: < x and by the relation ^(x + 2) 
== for X <0 < 2 x. The shape of the function is shown in 

Fig. 2 . 3 . The derivative of ^(2) is represented graphically by the 
dotted line, which can be expressed by the function <j>(z). We 

find that xf^'{z) -= 2 <t>(^ -h 2;^ and, therefore, 

^( 2 ;) = 2 <^>(^ + i^dz 

Replacing in equation (2.12) 2 by ^ -f- we obtain 

^(^2 ^ ^ ^ 52 ! -h • * • ^ 
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and carrying out the integration term by term, we have 

^( 2 ) = “^sin iS + ^ sill 32 H- ^ sin 52 + • • • ^ 
or 


n —1,3 



Fig. 2.3.—Example of a function composed of parabolic arcs; its second 

tive is discontinuous. 



Substituting 2 = ^72 in (2.13), we find 



It is interesting to note that the Fourier expansions for 
three functions /( 2 ), 0 ( 2 ), and ^( 2 ) furnish three difife 
infinite series that can be used for the computation of 
number ir. 

3. Approximation of Arbitrary Functions by Fourier Serfe 

Let us investigate the following problem. Given an arl^ii: 
function of the real variable 2 with the only restriction thSifi 
is finite and integrable in the interval 0 < 2 < 27 r. We corxfi 
a finite trigonometric series of the* form: 

n n 

/S«(2) = ^ sin A;2 + cOs hz 

1 0 


< 
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with undetermined coefficients a* and fe*. Our problem will 
consist of the determination of these coefficients in such a way 
that the integral 

^ ^ ~ (3.2) 

is a minimum. The expression E is the measure of the deviation 
between the function f(z) and the function defined by the finite 
series If we consider/(s) — the error of the approxi¬ 

mation, gives the mean square of the error averaged over the 
interval between 0 and 27r. 

The quantity JS? is a function of the parameters ai, . . . , 
an and . • • , Hence we obtain the best approximation 
if these coefficients satisfy the conditions 

dE ^ dJ^ _ _ _ 

Sa\ daz ^hn 


Differentiating the right side of Eq. (3.2) with respect to a 
certain coefficient a^, we obtain 




or substituting Sn(z) from Eq. (3.1) 




^ n n 

—ip 1 ^/( 2 ) — Ofe sin kz — ^^^6* cos fczjsinwgdg = 0 (3.3) 

A; -■ 1 


Carrying out the integrations, we find that because of the rela¬ 
tions (2.2), (2.3), and (2.4), Eq. (3.3) is reduced to 


or 


ip" 

^Jo 


[/(») — Cbm. sin mz\ sin mz dz 


0 


1 

Om — — \ f(z) sin mz dz 
'trjo 


in accordance with Eq. (2.5). 

Similarly, we obtain for the coefficients of the cosine terms the 
values given by Eqs. (2.6) and (2.7). 
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The meaning of this result is the following: If we cut off the 
infinite series obtained in the last section after the terms con¬ 
taining sin ^ and cos nz, the finite series obtained in this way is 
the best approximation possible for the function fiz) by any 
trigonometric series with the same number of terms. Further¬ 
more, if we increase the number of the terms in the series, the 
coeflS-cients calculated for the previous approximation enter 
unchanged into the new approximation. 

Because of this behavior of the successive approximations, 
we easily prove that the least value of the mean square of the 

1 

error, given by ^“ Sn(z)Y dz^ decreases with every 

new term added to the approximation. Let us call En the mean 
square of the error corresponding to the approximation 3n and 
the error corresponding to /Sn+i. Then, we have 

or 

En+X =-En -I [f(z) — iS„( 2 )] [ttn+l SlIL (u -f- l)^ 

‘JTjo 

1 

+ 6 n+i cos (n -h 1 ) 2 ] dz -h [a«-f-i sin (n l')z 

-h 6 n+i cos (n -f- l)zY dz 

Carrying out the integration and taking into account the relar* 
tions (2.2), (2.3), and (2.4), we obtain 

^ (3.4) 

Hence, En+x == E^ H On+i = = 0 , and < En if a„+i 

and fen+i are different from zero. 

Let us call So = 60 the zero ap'proximation where 60 is equal to 
the mean value of the function/(s). Then the mean square of 
the error of the zero approximation will be i 


— Sn(z) — an+i sin (n -f- 1)2 

— 6 „+i cos (n -|- 1 ) 2 J]* dz 
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TlH'rcfori-. if we- I.;.,, ( 3 . 4 ), th.- mean Htjuare of the error of the 
Jirni approstmatitm will he 

t^.iHinuing tl.iH i.r..e...lure, we oUtaiii for the nth approximation 


" 2irJ„ ““ ^^0 - 22^"* 

»-i 


( 3 . 5 ) 


We reiiieiiilter (Iml A'„ in nn integral of a aqunrod quantity and 
therefore, in nhvnyn inwitive. Hence, we obtain the following 
inequality for the nuiii of the nquan-n of tins eoefficionts: 


4r I 


( 3 . 6 ) 


Fnnii relftticin (H,6) it f<»llt>wM thiit the Kinn on the loft side 
rnniiot inereH,Me heyotnl nn npiier limit, if n-y oo. It oan be 
shown thfil if the fuiiethni fiz) in oontinuous and /(()) =/(2x), 
the left side of Ct.ti) eonvernes to the value of the integral on 
the riKht side, i.e,, the meiiti error A’„ eonve^rges to zero. 

We eulenhtled in tlie previous seetion thf^ Fourier cocsfficients 
for jt di-^eonf initous ftinetion (the so-ealled rneamliT fufictum) and 
foiiinl that the series is etmvergeni. Henet*, these cpiestionB arise: 
wiiiif ehiss i»f funetitui euu Is* devehiped in eonvergent Fourier 
series, mitl if a fuiietion is diseontinuous at a <';(*:rtain point, 
wlml vjdue is Hpproxitnaied by the FoviHer stTies? 

Fourier's first paper dealing with the series that carries his 
name was presiuiied to the French Aeademy in 1807 . His most 
fatitmis eonirihittions tm the suhp'ct of ilu* condu<d,ion of heat in 
solid hodieM w*'re written In IKII ami prinUal in 1824 to 1826 . 
Poisson ami f’auehy furtloT <ieveioped tiu^ theory of Fourier 
series, 'riie fnndaineiital tii\*estignt ion eone<‘rning the coiulitions 
untier wliieh an arhilrary function ean Im* <‘xpamled in a conver¬ 
gent st'rteM was carried taif !>y Diriehlet in 1829 to 1837 . Since 
thttse ehiwsic times an •♦xtefsleti seientirK* literature has dt^veloped 
aromai tht* eeiitral suhject t»f the properti(\M and applications of 
trigonona*!rie series atal thf* properties of functions that can be 
expamietl in sueh serh»jt. 
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It was shown by Dirichlet that if an arbitrary function is 
finite in a given interval and has a finite number of maxima and 
minima, the !Fourier series associated with /(«), the trigo¬ 

nometric series whose coej05.cients are given by the Kqs. (2,5), 
(2.6), and (2.7), is convergent, and its sum is equal to the value 
f(^z) if f(z) is continuous at the point z. If the function /(«) is 
discontinuous at the point z and has two different values/(if 0) 
axid f(z + 0), the sum of the Fourier series con verges to the mean 
value i [f(z — 0) 4-/(2 H- 0)]. We have observed this Ix'havior 
of the Fourier series in the special examples given in section 2. 

Dirichlet also investigated functions that are infinite for a 
finite number of values of x. He found that if the fiin<4-ion 
satisfies the above condition, with the exception of an arbitrarily 
close neighborhood of the points of infinity, and if, in addition to 
that, the integral /|/(2)| d2 taken over the whole interval is 
finite, the Fourier Series is still convergent and gives the value of 
f(z) at every point^of the interval with the exception of the points 
of infinite discontinuity. 

It is seen that these conditions cover a very wide rangi^ of 
functions, and, therefore, one will seldom encounter in engineer¬ 
ing problems functions that cannot be expanded in a convc^rgiuit 
Fourier series. The restriction that the function in (|ue.stion 
must have a finite number of maxima and minima in a finite 
interval is of little importance for practical applictations since 
functions with an infinite number of maxima and minima will 
hardly occur in engineering problems. A well-known example 
of such a function is sin l/s, which has an infinihi nuniV)er of 
oscillations in an arbitrarily small interval including 2 = 0. If 
a function behaves at 2 = 0 as I/ 2 , the associated Fouric'r 
will not converge because the integral 5\f(z)\ dz is diverg<‘iit. 
If at a point z = a, the function /(«) —>00 like log (z — a), thc» 
Fourier series might be convergent, but it probably will l>e of 
very little use since, in general, in the neighborhood of such 
irregular points a very large number of terms will b<i n<‘ctl<‘d 
for a fair approximation. 

If the function/(z) is continuous in the interval considered aj^d 
also/(a) = /(6), the convergence of the Fourier seri<^H i.s xinifornt. 
This means that if we fix a certain amount JS7, as the allowi’d erroT^ 
we are able to determine a certain number n, such that if wo 
stop at the Tz-th term of the Fourier series, at no point of the 
interval will the error exceed the fixed amount E. The coefifi- 
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'^t(z*e) 


cients of the Fourier series will converge to zero at least as fast 
as l/n® if /(z) is continuous everjrwhere, and as fast as 1/n if 
/(z) has discontinuous points. 

There is a peculiarity of the Fourier series of discontinuous 
functions that is interesting enough to be mentioned. It was 
discovered in a special case by the famous American physicist 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, in 1899 and is 
called Gibbses 'phenomenon; its general f(x)\ 
theory is due to M. Bdcher. It has 
been, mentioned that if the function 
/(z) has a finite jump at a point z, q 
so that/(z — 0) 5*^ /(z H- 0), the sum 
of the Fourier series converges to the ^ 
mean value ^ [/(z + 0) + — 0)]. 

However, if we plot the curve obtain- 
ed as the nth approximatioa, i.e., the phenomenon. 

sum of the first n terms of the series, and proceed to n —> co , the 
curve, instead of approximating the line consisting of the discon¬ 
tinuous curve jf(z) and the vertical line that connects the points 
/(z -h 0)and/(z — 0), owers/ioofa the jump at both ends by a length 
proportional to the jump. In Fig. 3.1 the jump occurs between 
B and C; the Fourier approximation converges to the line 
ABB'C'CD, where the portions BB' and CC' of the vertical line 


z 




Ztt 


are equal to - [J(z 0) — /(z 

X 


- 0)] f 


sin t 


dt . Since the value 


J ” siiiL ^ 

—^— dt = —0.2808, the segments 

BB' and CC' amount to about 9 percent of the jump. Owing to 
Gibbs's phenomenon, the approximation of discontinuous func¬ 
tions by Fourier series immediately near the discontinuity will 
not be very satisfactory. 

4. Numerical, Graphical, and Mechanical Methods for the 
Betermination of Fourier Coefficients. Harmonic Analysis.— 
The determination of the Fourier coefficients of a given function 
is often referred to as the harmonic analysis of the function. 
If we extend the function/(z) beyond the interval between 0 and 
2ir, by the assumption /(z) = /(z -|- 2A;x), where k is an integer, 
we obtain a periodic function of z. Then the Fourier expansion 
approximates this function by the superposition of a trigono¬ 
metric function with the fundamental period 27r and of an infinite 
number of harmonics. The coefficients determine the amplitudes 
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and phases of the harmonics. For this reason the expression 
harmonic analysis is used for the evaluation of the Fourier 
coeflS-cients. 

a. Numerical Methods .—^Assume that the function f{z) is 
given by graph or by tabulation. . Then the simplest method for 
the computation of the first few Fourier coej0S.cients is to choose 
a certain number of equidistant values of the independent varia¬ 
ble z and to determine a finite trigonometric series in such a way 
that the mean square of the differences between the value of the 
function and the value of the trigonometric series at these points 

is a TnirtinmiTn . 

Let US assume that we divide the interval between 0 and 2 w 
in r equal parts, the values of the coordinate z of these points 
beiug 0, Zx, . . . , Zr-i, Zr = 2ir. Let the corresponding values 
of the function be denoted by /o, /i, ■ . • , /r- (We assume that 
/o = /r- K this is not the case, we deduce a linear function from, 
/(is) and calculate the coefl&cients for this linear function sepa¬ 
rately, using the method shown in section 2.) Then we consider 

r 

as the mean square of the error the sum where 

*-=1 

Sh is the sum of the trigonometric series obtained by substituting 

r 

2 ! = z*.* K we determine the condition that — >3*)* is 

a m i n i m um, we obtain for the coefiSioients of the series 


^ sin z “b Ota sin ^z • • • —|— q ,^ sin nz ~1— 6o hi cos z 

. + 62 cos 22 -j- * * • + 6 n COS nz (4.1) 


the values 


Ow* — sin mzjc 


r 


(4.2) 


cos mas, 

fc = 1 


r 

* The sum may be considered, as an approximation of the 

A;=“ 1 

integral in Eq. (3.2). We take the sum since we use only discrete values 
of the function /(«). 
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The expressions (4.2) and (4.3) replace the expressions ^2 
(2.6), and (2.7). ^ 

The minimum^ problem is sensible only when the number of 
coefficients in S is not greater than the number r. If the num¬ 
ber of the coefficients is equal to r, it is evident that we can deter¬ 
mine them so that the approximation passes through the points 
taken, and, therefore, the error is zero. If the number of coeffi¬ 
cients is larger than r, we can even make the error disappear in 
an infinite number of ways by suitable choice of the coefficients 

We shall assume that r is an even number. It is an advantage 
to choose r a multiple of 4, since in this case the number of different 
values of sin Tfizje and cos Ttxzje is greatly reduced. 

The following scheme is laid out for r = 12 . In this ease only four 
different values of the trigonometric functions occur in the sums to be 
calculated, viz., sin 0® = O, sin 30° = sin 60° = '\/^/2 = 0 866 and 
sin 90° =1. 

1 . First Step. Write down the values of the given function/(z) according 
to the following scheme and build sums and differences: 


/x /a Sz fi fs fz 
fi3 III fid jfp fi It 

Sums So S 2 Si S 4 ss se 

Differences di d2 d* ds 


2 . Second Step. Write down the sums a and differences d according to 
the following scheme and build sums and differences : 


^0 Sz Ss 
Sq Sb Si 

Sums <ro <ri cz 0*3 

Differences 5o 62 


di ds ds 
di dj 

Cl Cz <?S 
^2 


3. Third Step. The quantities o-o, <ri, < 72 , o-a, 5o, 5i, 52 give the coeffeients 
of the cosine terms, the quantities ^ 1 , 0 = 2 , <5=,, Si, S 2 the coefficients of the 
sine terms, by multiplication by sin 30°, sin 60°, or sin 90° and addition 
according to the following computing form: 
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Multiply by 

Sine terms 

0.500 






- 

0.866 


^2 

Si 

82 



1.000 

^8 






Sum 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I +II 

6 ai 

6 o2 



I - II 

6as 


603 


Multiply by 

Cosine terms 

0.500 



52 

■ 

— 0-2 

<ri 

mm 


0.866 







mm 


1.000 

(To + 0-2 

ffi + <rz 

5o 

■■ 

<ro 

—<rz 

■■ 

5a 

Sum 

I 

II 

I- 

II 

I 

mm 

I 

II 

I + II 

126o 

661 

662 



I - II 

1266 

665 

664 

663 


A number of similar schemes for different special cases are found in 
**Graphical and Mechanical Computation,” Vol. II, by T. Lipka. 

6. Graphical Methods .—Graphical methods are not very often 
used for harmonic analysis. Figure 4.1 shows the application 



0 

I’lG. 4.1. ^The Ashworth-Harrison method for harmonic analysis. 

of the so-caUed Ashworth-Harrison method. This method is 
hased. on the vectorial addition of the values of the function 
to be analyzed. Assuming again a 12-ordinate scheme, we have 
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oc>»i — ji cos + fz cos — 2 — 
o D 

' . mTT , . . 2m7r 

oOm ~ /i sm + /2 sin —^ 



— j II • • • 


+ /i2 COS 2m7r 

+ /i2 sin 2wx 


Hence, if we consider the quantities /i, /a, /s, . . . , /12 as 
vectors in a plane, inclined to the horizontal axis at an angle of 
m^r/e, 2mx/6, etc., the quantities 66,^ and 6a«» will be equal to 
the components of their vectorial sum. In Fig. 4.1 the construc¬ 
tion of 6ai and 6&1 is shown. In order to obtain 6a2 and 662, 



the angle between two consecutive vectors will be equal to 60 ® 
and so on. 

c. NIBchOiTvicoZ JMcthods. For mechanical evaluation of the 
coefficients we may use either the common 'planimeter or the 
integraphj after doing some intermediary drawing work. Also, 
special mechanical harmoivic cmalyzers are available. 

For the computation of the first, or the first few, coefficients 
the following mixed graphical-mechanical method is very useful 
(Fig. 4 . 2 ). Let us consider the coefficient of the first sine term, 
which is given by 


= “J^ /(«) sin z dz or ax = — -/(») d(cos z) 

If we draw a unit circle in an zy plane and put the angle tan~^ y/^ 
equal to z, then evidently for the points of the x-axis between 
— 1 and +1, X = cos z and dx = d(cos z). Consequently, if we 
draw a curve y = whose ordinate y at the point x is equal to 
/(z). the area enclosed by this curve gives us the value of the 
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integral d{cos z). In order to carry out the computa¬ 

tion, we choose a number of values Zx, z^^ . . . , Zr and mark 
on the a?-axis the corresponding values of cos z. We obtain in 
this way the points xx, , Xr. Then, we choose the corre¬ 

sponding ordinates yi, 2/2? • • • » 2/r equal to /i, /2, . • • , /r and 
draw a smooth curve through the points obtained. The area 
enclosed by this curve can be determined by the common 
planimeter. 

Obviously, 60 can be determined by a quadrature of the given 
function. For 61 and for the higher coefficients, the above 
method can be easily modified. However, for drawing the c\irves 
for coeflS-cients of nigh order, we need a relatively large numl)er of 
ordinates. The method is, therefore, practical only when the 
orders of the coefiS.cients to be determined are small in comparison 
with the number of ordinates used. 

A great number of mechanical harmonic analyzers have been 
designed, and quite a few types are available commercially. 

6. The Problem of a Uniform Beam with Elastic Support 
(Continued).—Let us return to the problem treated in section 1 
and to the solution of Eq. ( 1 . 1 ). 

We must express the load distribution function p(x) in the 
form: 


This is easily done in the following way: We introduce as the 
new variable z — a»r/Z and extend the function p(x) =* /(s) to 
the interval 0 < x < 21 , which corresponds to 0 < z < 2ir. 
Fora; > I, we assume p(2Z — x) = ~p{x), i.e.,f{ 2 nr — 2) = —f(z). 
Then developing /(z) in a Fourier series, we find that the coeffi¬ 
cients of the cosine terms all vanish, so that the sine terms give 
the development of p(x) in Eq. (5.1), where 

Pn = v(sz) sin dx ( 5 , 2 ) 

4 

00 

Substituting w = Wn, sin in the equation 


71 — I 
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El ^ + kw 
dx^ 


nxTc 
Pn sm -y 

n = 1 


we obtain 


W-n, — 


pn 


EI^ + h 


J* 
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(6.3) 


( 6 . 4 ) 


Let us now assume that we are solving the equation for the same 
beam without elastic support (Jc — 0) in an analogous way. If 


this solution is given by w = 
the formula 


sin 


we obtain for 


“ £;/(7ivv«*) 

Let us now compute the difference between w and w. Using 
(5.4) and (5.5), we find 


V) " 




n »* 1 


/P-) +■ k BIQn^ 


1 \ . nxir 


or 


w — w = 



Pr 


sin (jixirfl') 


n -■ 1 


EI{n^^/l^) EI{n^^JkP) ,+ 1 


(5.6) 


w — w = — 



« — 1 


Wn sin (nxir/V) 
min^TT^/kP') + 1 


Equation (5.6) allows an easy computation of the influence of 
the elastic support if the deflection of the beam withou'^ such 

support is known. If the dimensionless quantity 


very small, the denominators of the terms on the right side 
increase very fast; in most cases it will be suf&ciently accurate to 
retain one or two terms in Eq. (5.6). Then the problem is 
reduced to an ordinary deflection problem, which requires only 
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the evaluation of quadratures in the usual numerical or graphical 
way and the computation of one or two correction terms corre¬ 
sponding to (5.6). 

The bending moment is equal to ikf = — El d^w/dx^. If we 
denote the bending moment computed without elastic support 
by My it follows from Eq. (5.6) that 


M ^ M - 


00 

Jl?n sin (nx>ir/l') 
■^EI(n*Tr*/kl*') + 1 

n = 1 


(5,7) 


where Mn are the Fourier coefficients of the function Mix), i.e.. 


Mix) = ^^1 Mn sin (5.8) 

n 1 

Let us apply these results to the case of a beam loaded by a 
concentrated load P at its center (a? = 1/2). The moment 
fimction M ix) is in this case a triangular function, the maximum 
moment M(JL/2) being equal to PZ74. We have 

i0' = ^ for 0 <x 

and 

Jg. ^ PG^) I < < « (5.9) 

Using z = xtt/I, as independent variable and the function <l>iz) 
as defined in section 2 of this chapter, the moment M can be 
written in the form: 


M = 


m 

27r 


<t>iz) 


(5.10) 


Now according to Eq. (2.12), 

consequently, 




2Pl 

(Sir) 



■ • •) 
2Pl 

(M* 


( 6 . 11 ) 
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Substituting M from Eq. (5.9) BxidMr, Ms, etc., from Eq. (5.11) 
in Eq. (5.7), we obtain 


M = ^ - r sin (xir/l) __ ^sin (Sxtt/I) . "| 

2 ,r2 [l + 1 + (81^7xVfcZ4) ■ J 

for X <1/2. The same expression is valid for x > Z/2, if we 
replace x by I ~ x. 

In Chapter VII, section 4, we found that in the case of an 
infinite beam the distance of the first zero point of the deflection 
curve from the point of action of a concentrated load is equal to 

37r/2/3\/2- Denoting this length by h and taking into account 
that —k/EI, we can write 


^ = (-y - j?hy 

Vw “ \3Zy 

Let us assume, for example, that U/l = f. Then the maximum 
moment, which occurs at the point x = 1/2, is equal to 



It is seen that the three terms calculated from the Fourier series 
represent corrections to the value of PI/4c, amounting to 65, 
3.8, and 0.5 per cent, respectively. It appears that for the 
accuracy usually required in such calculations, it is sufficient 
to retain the first two terms of the trigonometric series. 

6. Beam of Infinite Span. Solution by Fourier Integral.— 
Let us now consider an elastically supported beam extending 
indefinitely from x = — oo toa; = m with the only boundary 
condition that the deflection vanishes at infinity. We assume 
that the beam is subjected to distributed load p{x); we also 

assume that at infinity p = 0 and that the total load ^ " p(a;) dx 

is finite. The load distribution function might be continuous or 
discontinuous. 

The question arises whether the method of the Fourier series 
applied to the beam of finite span can be extended to the case of 
an infinite span. 
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In order to investigate this question, let us assume an arbitrary 
function f{x) defined between the limits x — ±. I and try to fi.nd 
out what happens to the Fourier series when I is increased tc 
infinity. 

We introduce the variable xir/I — z and identify the end pointe 
of the interval x — ±l with a: = ± 7 r. The Fourier series foi 
f{x) - /(Z^/tt) - will be 

00 oo 

/(«) = 60 + cos nz sin nz ( 6 -X] 

n 1 n «= 1 

where 

hn = COS nz dz = ij" ^/(^) cos ^ir ( 6 . 2 ] 

= “J^ /( 2 ) sin n 2 dz = sin d^ 

The variable ^ is used in the definite integrals in ( 6 . 2 ) to avoic 
confusion with x. 

Substituting the expressions ( 6 . 2 ) in Eq. ( 6 . 1 ), we obtain 

00 

+ (cos ^ cos ^ + sin ^tt sin di 

n = l ' 

or 

n=» 1 

Let us denote nir/l by X,, and X„ — Xn_i = x/Z by AX. Thei 
the second term in (6.3) takes the form 

00 
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If we approximate the sum by an integral and proceed to Z —» oo, 
i,e .3 AX—^ 0, we obtain in the limit 


fix) = 



oo 

/(O cos \ix — 
- 00 


(6.4) 


We assumed in this deduction that / ” /({) is finite. There- 

fore, the first term on the right side of Eq. (6.3) vanishes in the 
limit. 

The relation (6.4) is called the Fourier integral theorem.'^ Writ¬ 
ten in the following form: 


- ^ 00 ^00 

fix) = - I dX cos Xa; I /(^) cos X^ d| 

TT^O J — 

1 ^ oo ^ oo 

H— I d\ sin \x I /(Q sin X^ 
Trjo J - oo 


(6.5) 


it represents the generalization of the Fourier expansion for an 
infinite interval. The quantities 



cos X$ d^ 


and 



sin X^ d^ 


can be called again the F.ourier coefficients 6(X) and a(X). They 
are now, instead of sequences of discrete values, functions of a 
parameter X. Then the expansion of the function fix) can be 
written in the form: 


fix) — [5(X) cos \x + a(X) sin Xrr] (6.6) 

Let us apply the Fourier integral theorem to the problem of 
the elastically supported beam. The differential equation for 
the deflection w is 


El ^ + kto = p(,x) 


(6.7) 


Let us write 


pix) 


=^r 

'irjo 


■L 


d\ cos Xx I pi^) cos X| d^ 


H— 


if 

'irjo 


d\ sin Xx 


^ oo 


sin X^ (6.8) 


” For an exact proof of the Fourier integral theorem see Refs. 1 and 2 
at the end of the chapter. 
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Furthemaore, we use as an expansion for w(x) a Fourier integral 
with undetermined functions 6 (X) and a(\) 

^ X** ^ ^ X 

Substituting (6.9) in the differential equation ( 6 . 7 ), we obtain the 
following relations: 


(EI\^ + A;)6(X) = - f p(^) cos 
{El\^ + A;)a(X) = - f p(^) sin X| 

%J — oo 


( 6 . 10 ) 


Hence, the solution of ( 6 . 7 ) is given by 

“ Ifo <=os x(a: - f) df (6.11) 

Let us apply Eq. ( 6 . 11 ) to the simple case of a beam loaded 
^ a uniform load p per unit length between a; = -a and a: = a 
With no load for x > a and x < 

Then 


sin X^ = d 

/: 


pW cos \| d| = % sin Xa 

° A 


Substituting these expressions in Eq. ( 6 . 11 ), we obtain 

w(x) C ^ dx sin Xa 

^ Jo 


\(EI\* + k) 


cos \x 


( 6 . 12 ) 


t ,o,. b,™ o„ 

functions, it is obvious that +>i * ^*^<1 hyperbolic 

cas^ the integral representation of Eq ^6 l^ ^irbe 

handle For instance, the deflection at n = 0 f? at thT^rt 
of the load, is given by ’ center 


10(0) = f 


d\ s in Xa 
Xt(ii?JXVA;) + 1] 


(6.13) 
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This value can be computed easUy by plotting the integraud and 
integrating by means of a planimeter. If a 0 and we must deal 

with a concentrated load P = 2pa, we put sin Xa S Xa and 
obtain 


w(0) 


^ C’ dt 

wkjo iBIX*/K) + 1 irfcV-B/J f< + 1 


where f 


The definite 


integral C 

Jo 4- 1 Vs 


SO that we have 




1 

^^ EI\ k ) 


in accordance with Chapter VII, section 4 [cf. Eq. (4.7)]. 

7. Forced Vibration of a Beam under Harmonic Load.—Let 
us consider a uniform beam subjected to a load that is a harmonic 
function of the time. The motion of the beam in this case will 
consist of a free vibration and a forced vibration. The ampli¬ 
tude of the free vibration is determined by the initial conditions. 
However, if a small amount of damping exists, the free vibration 
practically disappears with the time and the forced vibration 
remains. We try to apply the method of the Fourier series to 
calculate the forced vibration. 

The differential equation for the deflection f of a vibrating 
beam with uniform cross section, according to Eq. (6.3), Chapter 
VII, is given by 


El 1 '^ 
dx^ 


+ p 




= 0 


when there are no external forces. If the load per unit length is 
equal to pix) sin wt, the equation of motion will be 


It is seen that Eq. (7.1) admits a solution of the form 

^ = w{x) sin cot 
Therefore, w must satisfy the equation 


El 


d*w 

dx^ 


pco^w == p(x) 


(7.2) 
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Our problem is to determine the function w{x) in such a way tha 
the particular boundary conditions that depend on the type c 
support of the beam are satisfied. 

a. Let us assume hinged ends at a; = 0 and x === 1. Then solu 

tions of the form w = const- sin —^ satisfy the boundary condi 

tions, and we can apply the method developed in the previou 
sections. We write 


and 


p(x) == 



nxrr 

_ 


( 7.3 


w(x) = Wn sin (7.4 

n = l 

where the values of pn are determined by harmonic analysis c 
the function p(x) and the Wn are undetermined constants. 
Substituting (7.3) and (7.4) in Eq. (7.2), we obtain 

or 


Wr, = 


_ 


Eln^^ 1 — {pooH^/EIn^^) 

Now, according to Eq. (8.6), Chapter VII, the natural angula 
frequencies of the beam considered are given by the formula 

Introducing co„ into (7.5), we obtain 


-ifi = 1 

Eln^^ 1 _ (wVcoJ) (7.7, 

The physical meaning of this result can be explained in th< 
following way: 

Let us first solve the deflection problem of the beam for th< 


static case, i.e., under the stationary load pix) = sin 
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The solution is given by 


where 




Wn sin 


n « 1 


~T 


- _ 


(7.8) 


(7.9) 


Then the deflection curve for the forced vibration can be obtained 
from. (7.8) by multiplying the individual terms of the expansion 

by the so-called resonance factors ^ ^ • 

1 — («V"n) 

It follows from (7.7) that if the frequency of the load coincides 
with one of the natural frequencies, the corresponding term in the 
series (7.9) becomes infinite. This holds, of course, only for 
infinitely small damping. 

b. Let us now consider a cantilever beam whose end conditions 
are w = dw/dx — 0 for a: = 0 and dhjo/dx^ — d^w/dx^ == 0 for 
X = 1. 

It is seen that in this case the development of p(x) in a Fourier 
series is not of great practical help because solutions of the form 

w — const, sin —^ do not satisfy the boundary conditions. 

Solutions that satisfy these conditions were found in section 8, 
Chapter VII. Equation (8.14) of that section gives the following 
modes of vibration: 


== const. 


/ cosh ^nX — cos l3nX 
\ cosh finl + cos 


sinh PnX — sin ^nX 
sinh ^nl + sin 

(7.10) 


where the jSn’s are roots of the characteristic equation 


cos pi cosh pi — —1 (7.11) 

They are connected with the natural angular frequencies of the 
beam by the relations: 


Let us denote the function in parentheses on the right side of 

(7.10) by <pn(x). Then it is seen that if we choose a load distribu- 
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tion given by p — a- function of the form w *= Wn<pn(^x^t 

^/here Wn is an undetermined constant, will satisfy both the 
differential equation (7.2) and the boundary conditions, since 
the function <Pn{x) represents a mode of vibration, and therefore 
satisfies the equation 

= 0 (7.13) 


where Wn is the natural angular frequency of the beam cor¬ 
responding to this particular mode. Consequently, we have 

= (7.14) 

Substituting w = Wn<pnix) in Eq. (7.2), we obtain 

W„p(o3^ — Cji3^)ipn(x) = Pn<pn(x) 

and, therefore. 


Wn 


Pn 

P(«n 


(7.16) 


It is seen that this method of solution requires the expansion 
of the load distribution function p(x) in a series of functions 
^n(x). Each of them corresponds to a mode of vibration, and 
in this case they replace the simple trigonometric functions 
used for the Fourier expansion. If the load distribution is given 
in the form: 


dO 

= '^Pn<Pn(x) (7.16) 

n “ 1 

then the solution for the deflection appears in a similar develop¬ 
ment of the form: 


w(x) = ^ 



Pn <ptt (x) 


P 


,2 _ 


n 


CO" 


n* 


or 


(7.17) 


w(x) = 





n-1 


(u*/«») 


(7.18) 
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Equation (7.18) admits a physical interpretation similar to 
that given for Eq. (7.7) for the case of a beam supported at the 
ends. The equation for the static deflection is 


El 


dHb 

dx^ 


— 7>n^«(ir) 


n ■■ 1 


Substituting w = ^^Wntpnix) and making use of the relation 


n-l 


(7.14), we have 
and, therefore, 


pOi^Wn — Pn 


w = 





(7.19) 


n-* 1 


Hence, we can write Eq. (7.18) in the form 


w{x) = 



Wn(x) 


1 

1 — (w^/w*) 


n — 1 


(7.20) 


In other words, we obtain the shape of the deflection curve for a 
forced vibration with the frequency <o by multiplying every term 
of the static deflection function given in Eq. (7.19) by the 

resonance factor -z - t~T7~¥\’ 

1 - (coVco®) 

This method of calculation of the forced vibrations is analogous 
to the method given in Chapter V for a system with a finite 
number of degrees of freedom. We remember that the calcula¬ 
tion of the amplitude ratios became easy after we resolved the 
external forces into normal components, i,e., into components 
that maintain normal modes of oscillations. This corresponds 
to the expansion of the load into a series of the form (7.16). The 
coefficients of this expansion can be determined in a manner 
similar to that by which we determined the coefficients of a 
Eourier expansion. It can be shown that the functions <pnix^ 
satisfy relations similar to Eqs. (2.2), (2.3), and (2.4) for the 
trigonometric functions. For example, we have 

J^'^<Pn(x)<pm(x) da: *= 0 
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when n 9 ^ m. These relations are analogous to the orthogonality 
relations which prevail between the coefficients of the norma 
modes of systems with a finite number of degrees of freedon 
[cf. Eq. (4.8), Chapter V]. Hence, such functions as <pn(ic) 
which represent modes, of oscillations of an elastic system, ar< 
known as orthogonal or normal functions. 

8. Application of Trigonometric Series for the Determinatioi 
of Characteristic Values. The Energy Method.—^Up to this 
point the trigonometric series were used for the construction o: 
particular solutions 'of differential equations with constant coeffi¬ 
cients. However, they can be successfully applied to a mucl: 
broader field of mechanical problems, viz., for approximate 
solutions of equilibrium and of vibration and buckling problems 
which are not necessarily governed by equations with constani 
coefficients. The method is especially successful if the probleir 
is formulated as a minimum problem or a problem of vanishing 
variation and is of great practical value for the determinatior 
of the characteristic values discussed in Chapter VII, section 16 

We have shown in Chapter III that the equations of equilibrium 
and of motion can often be formulated as statements concerning 
the vanishing of the variation of certain energy or work expres¬ 
sions. For example, the equilibrium of an elastic system is 
determined by the fact that in the equilibrium position the 
variation of the difference between external work and internal 
energy is jzero. If we apply d^Alembert^s principle to an oscillat¬ 
ing elastic system, We can state that at every instant of the 
motion the variation of the elastic energy due to certain virtual 
displacements is equal to the work done by the inertia forces in 
the same virtual displacements. If we formulate the laws of 
equilibrium and of motion in this way, it is not necessary to 
consider the equilibrium of forces, and it is sufficient to vary the 
expressions for the energy and the work. 

Now in the case of a continuous system, e.g., a string or a beam, 
these expressions are integrals, and, therefore, we must vary 
the functions under the integral sign. Hence, the exact analysis 
of the ideas indicated above leads us to the calculus of variations, 
which does not fall within the scope of this volume. However, 
if we approximate the shape of the deflection curve or the mode 
of vibration of a beam by a finite trigonometric series, the expres¬ 
sions for energy and for work will be approximated by sums, and 
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will be functions of a finite number of coefficients, which we may 
consider as the coordinates of the system. Instead of the exact 
minimum of the potential energy, we might then determine 
the smallest value that can be reached if the variation is 
restricted to that of a few parameters, e.g., to the variation of the 
coefficients of a trigonometric expansion. Of course, the expan¬ 
sion must be chosen in such a way that every term complies with 
the boundary conditions, so that by variation of the coefficients 
the boundary conditions are not violated. 

It is seen that by this method the variation of the energy 
of a continuum is reduced to the variation of the energy of a sys¬ 
tem determined by a finite number of parameters. The variation 
of an integral is replaced by the variation of a function of a finite 
number of variables. In the case of elastic systems with linear 
relation between force and displacement and, in general, in the 
case of small oscillations, the expressions to be varied are quad¬ 
ratic functions of the parameters; hence, the problem requires 
the solution of linear equations only. Therein lies the great merit 
of this method; all the rules and algorisms developed for systems 
of linear equations (e.p., Chapter V) can be immediately applied. 

The method will be clear when demonstrated by a few 
examples. It is sometimes called the Rayleigh-Ritz method, for 
it was extensively used by Lord Rayleigh in his theory of sound, 
and it was further developed and its convergence proved by Ritz. 
It is also referred to as the energy method. It is not restricted 
at all to the use of trigonometric expansions; series of any class 
of functions may be employed. However, the use of trigono¬ 
metric functions often makes the calculations very simple, and, 
therefore, we explain the method in connection with trigonometric 
series. 

Let us consider the problem of the critical speed of shafts. 
The critical speed is determined by the condition that the work 
of the centrifugal forces for an arbitrary virtual displacement, 
i.e., for an arbitrary variation of the deflection curve satisfying 
the boundary conditions, is equal to the increase of the elastic 
energy, given by the work required for the bending of the shaft. 
The centrifugal force per unit length of the shaft is equal to 
p{x)v}{x')cji'^, where p{x) is the mass per unit length, w(x) is the 
deflection, and w the speed of rotation. Hence, if we vary the 
deflection by dw, the work done by the centrifugal force is given 
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by pwca^ dw^ and for the whole shaft by J^pwoiHw dx. It is seen, 
that this work is equal to the variation of the expression 

T = piv^co^ dx (8-1) 

T is equal to the kinetic energy of the shaft if we assume that 
the mass p is concentrated on the axis of the shaft and the axis 
whirls around the ic-axis with an angular velocity co (cf. Fig. 8.5^ 
Chapter VII). 

. The elastic energy per unit length of the shaft is given by 
^EI {d‘^w/dx'^')^j where El is the flexural rigidity of the shaft. 
Hence, the elastic energy of the whole shaft is equal to 

The critical speed is given by the condition that the variation 
of the difference 

L=^ T - U (8.3) 

vanishes for arbitrary variation of the deflection curve as long as 
the boundary conditions are complied with. The boundary 
conditions are the only geometrical restraints, and every dis¬ 
placement complying with them is a virtual displacement. 

Let us assume now that the deflection can be approximated, 
by a finite trigonometric series of the form 

w(x') = Ai sin |- A 2 sin + As sin 

+ • * • + sin (8.4) 

We notice that every term of the series satisfies the boundary 

conditions tp = d^w/dx^ = 0 for a: = 0 and a: - where I is 

the distance between the two hinged supports. Therefore, we 

can va^ Ai, ^ 2 , . . . , An arbitrarily, and the critical speed is 
determined by 

_ BL _ dL qXj 

aAi - ^ ^ ^ = 0 (8.5) 
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Let us assume that the shaft has uniform cross section but 
carries heavy masses distributed uniformly over the section 
between a; = 0 and x = 1/2. Then the kinetic energy is given by 

T = (S-6) 

where pi is the mass per unit length of the shaft proper and p 2 
is the mass per unit length due to the additional masses. Sub¬ 
stituting expression (8.4), the first integral in (8.6) becomes 

J^w^dx |(A? 4- -h • • * + Al) (8.7) 

whereas the second integral is equal to 

2 J J . nrx . srx , 

I dx = ArAa I Sin —^ sin -j- dx 

® r —1 «-l 

n n 

= 22 ^- 

r-l a-1 

If r — 5, the coefficient of A^ is equal to Z/4. The terms for 
which r — s is an even number drop out. Thus, the expression 
for T becomes 

r = ^[(pi+f^(A?-hAi+ • • • +AI) 

H—^ ^^Ai. 42 — Ygi4iA4 “1“ 35"^ 1-^® — * * ■ "1“ Y^AitAs 

— ^-<4246 + • • • ( 8 . 9 ) 

The expression for the elastic energy of the bending is given by 

U = + 16A| + 81241 + ■ • ■ ) (8.10) 

Let us first cut off the series (8.4) after the first term. Then 
we have 


sin (r — s) 


TT 


TT 


r — 5 


sin (r + s)^ 
^ s 


i (8-8) 

TT 
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and the condition 



We can obtain this first approximation also by putting T ~ 
Hence, to obtain a first estirnate for the critical speed we 
proceed in the following way: We substitute a function w(x 
plausible shape into the expressions for the kinetic and 
elastic energies and determine the speed co for which the 
energies are equal. 

Taking two terms of the series (8.4), we have 

and 

V ^(Ai + 1641 ) ( 8 . 


Using the notation for the dimensionless quantity, 

^ _ 1 

Pi + (P2/2) 

we obtain by differentiation oi JJ — T the following two lin 
equations for Ax and A 2 I 


(1 ^)-4.i + — 




8 


P2 


Stt 2pi + 

"-di + (1 - 16X)A; 


A^ = 


Stt 2pi + P 2 "' 

The characteristic equation becomes 


0 

O 


( 8 . 


(X - ixiex - 1) - _ 0 (8. 

For PS = 0 we have X = 1 and X = The larger value o 
corresponds to the lowest critical speed. We can put X = 1 - 
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and expand Eq. (8.17) in powers of 77 . We obtain, by neglecting 
terms of the order rj^, 



( 8 . 18 ) 

(8.19) 


It is seen that the approximation 


67 


2 


El TT* 

„ -u 

Pi +-2 


( 8 . 20 ) 


is very satisfactory for small values of pzfpu If Pi, we obtain 

< 0 * = 1.91 ^ - • ( 8 . 21 ) 

I* p2 

The total mass carried by the shaft is in this case m — P 2 I/ 2 . 
Introducing m into Eq. (8.21), we have 

«« = 0.995 (8.22) 


We remember (Chapter VII, section 9) that the critical speed 
of a shaft carrying a mass m concentrated at its center is equal 
to [cf. Eq. (9.15), Chapter VII] 


mP 


(8.23) 


Hence, if the mass is distributed over one-half of the length, the 
critical speed is increased by the factor 1.39. 

To find good approximations for the higher critical speeds, 
it is necessary to take into account more and more terms of the 
expansion ( 8 . 4 ). The method applies without essential change to 
arbitrary oscillations of beams or to more complex elastic struc¬ 
tures. It is important to notice that the influence of con- 
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centrated masses can be taken into account by adding their 
kinetic energy to the kinetic energy of the elastic system. The 
total energy appears also in this case as a quadratic form in the 
coej0B.cients Ai, ^ 2 , . . • , 

To find the critical loads in buckling problems (cf. Chapter 
VII, section 11) we must vary the difference XJ — TV, where 
U is the elastic energy of the system (i.e., the work required for 
the bending of the beam) and PV is the work done by the external 
forces. The expansion for W must include the quadratic terms 
in w{x) and its derivatives. For example, if a beam is loaded by 
an axial thrust P, the work done by P is equal to P5, where 5 
is the relative axial deflection of the two ends between which 
the thrust is applied. The deflection $ corresponds to the bend¬ 
ing of the beam and is given by the difference of the integrals 

^^-v/l -h {dw/dxy dx and dx. Hence, 

* “ r -1] (s) 

Therefore, to find the buckling load, we must vary the expres¬ 
sion 


It is seen that, for example, an arbitrary distribution of the 
flexural rigidity over the length does not cause extraordinary 
diflficulties for the Rayleigh-Ritz method, whereas the exact 
integration of the corresponding differential equation 


d^w 

dx^ 




(8.25) 


is feasible only if P/El is a simple function of x. If we use as a 
first approximation for w{x') the term 


w{x) = Ax sin -y 

and substitute this expression in (8.24), we obtain 



El sin* ^ dx 


PAlli^ 
4 Z* 


(8.26) 


(8.27) 
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The condition d{U — W')/dAi = 0 in this case is identical 
with U W — 0 and yields the following expression for the 
critical value of P: 

sin^ dx , (8.28) 

This result can be interpreted physically in the following 
way. If we substitute a function w(x) of plausible shape into the 
expressions for the elastic energy, -f.e., the work required for the 
bending and the work done by the axial thrust, the value of 
the axial thrust that makes these two items equal gives a first esti¬ 
mate of the smallest buckling load. 

The Rayleigh-Ritz method gives also an approximation for 
the modes of vibration and the modes of buckling. However, a 
fair approximation of these characteristic functions requires, in 
general, moiie terms than the approximation of the characteristic 
values. 

9. The Rayleigh-Ritz Method Applied to the Equilibrium of a 
Loaded Membrane.—One of the merits of the Rayleigh-Ritz 
method is the easy way in which it can be applied to problems 
involving more than one independent variable without the need 
of solving partial differential equations. 

Let us calculate, as an example, the equilibrium surface of 
a membrane or soap film held under tension over a rectangular 
frame and subjected to a uniform normal pressure p. It is known 
that this problem plays an important role in the theory of elas¬ 
ticity, because of the so-called soap-film analogy for the torsion 
of beams. The sides of the rectangular frame are denoted by 
a and 6, the uniform tension of the membrane by T. The 
potential energy of the membrane or soap film is given by the 
product of the tension and the surface area. If the deflection is 
denoted by the surface area is given by the double integral 

xx^/^ (sy+(I?)' * ■»» 

or with sufficient accuracy by 

Jo Jo [ ' + 1(1^) + Klf)1 
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In the equilibrium position the variation of the potential energy 
is equal to the virtual vv^ork of the external pressure. Therefore, 
we have 


or (9*1) 

HJXX +(lf)1 ~ XX “ 

Let us use the notations Ji = ~^dx dy 
and 72 — 77o ty dx dy and substitute for the deflection 


w 


2n —1 



2n — X 



Cm sin 


hirx 

a 



ft = 1,3 1 = 1,3 


(9.2) 


By this choice of the expansion the boundary conditions 
to = 0 for a; = 0, a; = a, 2 / = 0, and y ^ b are satisfied for each 
term. Because of symmetry k and I can have only odd values. 
Substituting w from (9.2) into Ji and 1 2 and carrying out the 
integrations, we obtain 

2n — 1 2n — 1 

'■ - 2 + ^)t <»•») 

* = 1,3 Z = l ,3 

2n —1 2»—1 

*= 1,3 Z=l ,3 

The simplicity of the result is due to the relations (2.2) to (2.4) 
between the trigonometric functions. 

According to (9.1), 


"2 57i — p Si 2 = 0 


T 

Hence, differentiating F ^ -^Ii — pl 2 with respect to c*z, 
we obtain 
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0 


or 


16p 
Ckl = —- 




T 7r*(k^b^ + Pa^)kl 


(9.5) 


Let us consider two examples: the case of a square frame 
(a = 6) and that of a rectangular frame of very large aspect 
ratio (a/6 —» oo). 
a. If a = 6, 


16p 

Ckl — - 


T nry kl(k^ + P) 

Hence, the solution is given by 

, . 8pa*/ . TTX . TV , 1 . ZtX . TV 

_ sm - + ^ sin — sm - 

, 1 . tx . ZTy . 1 . Ztx . Ztv . 

+ -T^ sm — sin —- 4* ot sm-sin —~ 4- 

15 a a 81 a a 


) 


For example, the deflection at the center {x = y — aJ2) is equal 
to 



) ^ 0.071^ 


The deflection at the center of a circular membrane of the 
diameter a is equal to 0.0625 
6. If a » 6, 


16p 6® 

T T%P 


and the double series for w(xjy) can be written in the form of 
the product of two single series 


/2n-l 


/2n —1 


, ^ 16p62/ '^sin (fc7raj/a)\/"^sin (Z-jry/6)\ 

= -^1 ^ — 1 - 


-1,3 


-1.3 
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The reader will verify without difficulty, using Eqs. (2,10) 
and (2.14), that for n —► oo, except for a; = 0 and x = a, 


sin (k'jrx/a) 

2li k 


ik»1.3 


TT 

4 


and that 


1 ^ — £! 2/(fe ~ y) 

b 8 62 


Z-1,3 


Therefore, 


w(x,y) = ^y{b — y) 


(9.7) 


Equation (9.7) can be obtained directly by assuming that w 
is a function of y only. Then every strip of the membrane 
parallel to the 2 /-axis acts as a string of length 6. We have, 
therefore, the differential equation 


T 


dP-w 

W 


-p 


(9.8) 


and (9.7) is the solution of (9.8) which satisfies the boundary 
conditions that = 0 for y = 0 and y = b. 


Problems 

1. Determine the coefiScients of the infinite trigonometric series, 


ttX . ^SnrX 

ai sm ——h 02 sm — -1- 

L I 


such that the sum of the series is equal to unity for 0 ■<. x <. 1. 

2. A simply supported uniform beam carries its own weight and is sub¬ 
jected to an axial compressive thrust. Find the maximum bending moment 
by using the method of expansion in Fourier series. 

Hint: Use Eq. (14.2) of Chapter VII. 

3. A suspension bridge of span I with a simply supported truss carries 
a live load p per unit length uniformly distributed over the half of the span 
between a: = 0 and x = 1/2. Find the Fourier expansion for the deflection. 
Assume the cable to be inextensible. 

Solution: The increment of cable tension is found as in Chapter VII, 
Prob- 6. We find h/H = 'p/2q. The expansion of the live load in a Fourier 

series is pix) = ^[^^sin ^ + sin 2^) + |^sin 2^ + 5s) + . . . j 

while the expansion of the constant 


hq 

H 



2p ( . ttX 

--^sm - 


, 1 . Sttx 

I +5”“ — + 
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A good approximation for the deflection will be 

I Tpl sin (27ra;/Z) 


w — 


2irs H 1 + (j>/2q) + 4.ir^(EI/HP') 


4. A beam of infinite span and flexural stiffness El rests on a continuous 
elastic foundation whose modulus is equal to fc. A uniform load p is appUed 
between x — —a and x — a. Calculate the maximum bending moment 
by means of a Fourier integral. Plot the maximum bending moment as a 
function of the dimensionless parameter 


a. 



h_ 

m 


— ot 


6. Solve the problem treated in Chapter VII, section 14, by expansion 
of the deflection in Fourier series. Calculate the bending moment. 

Solviion: The bending moment due to the uniform load p and the moment 

pa? X 

Afo acting at the base of the cantilever is —(Z — a?) — M^-i- 

2 I 

The equation for the deflection when we add an axial compression P is 

The right-hand side may be written 


d^v) vx X 

pl^ ^rX 2 

approximately —^ sin — H— Mq 

8 L TT 

moment is 


( trX 1 2x3! 1 

{ sin -y - - sin — )• The bending 


px^. . Moic , „ px 
—{I —X) - - + -Pw' = “■ 


X P 

"i+e; 




{ttx/D 


(£) 


+ -M, ““ 

TT 


8 


(■ - i) 


with Po, = ir^EI/P. 

6. Find the expression for the displacement of the piston in Chapter 

III, Prob. 14, as function of the angle 6 of the crank with _ 

the horizontal. Find the Fourier expansion for the displace¬ 
ment as function of 0. 

Hint: The elliptic integrals encountered cati be most easily 
evaluated by expanding them in power series in r/l. 

7. The vertical cylindrical water tank shown in Fig. P.7 
is filled with water. The constant wall thickness is equal 
to t. Plot the bending moment, considering a section of 
unit width of the wall as an elastically i-estrained beam 
(cf. Chapter VII, section 4), assuming that the points A and 
B cannot move horizontally but that the inclination of the wall is not 
restrained. Use the method of Fourier expansion. 


- 


_ d 

^Z 



Fig. P.7. 
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8. Assume that the wall thickness of the water tank in Prob. 7 is a linear 
function of the height where the thickness at the bottom is U and at the 
top U/Z, Calculate approximately the bending moment using the Rayleigh- 
Hitz method. Solve the same problem assuming that the tank has a free 
edge at B, {x = Z), and that the wall is clamped at the bottom A, (a; - 0). 
Assume l/k = 6, l/d - i. 

Hint: In the case where the wall has a free edge at B and is clamped at A, 
we represent the deflection by the expression . 

, - tx 3iraj hvx 

10 = a -1- 0 cos ~ + c cos — + e cos — 

JtL Zl * Zl 

This satisfies the condition d^w/dx?^ = 0 at a; = i and dw/dx = 0 at a; =* 0. 
We must also satisfy the condition ao = 0 at a; = 0 and dHv/dx^ ~ Oat a? = L 
Hence o-f-h + c-|-e = 0 and 5 - 27c + 125e = 0. This leaves two of 
the constants a, 5, c, e still arbitrary. They will be determined by the 
condition of minimum potential energy. 

9* Solve approximately Prob. 19 in Chapter VII, by the Eayleigh-Ritz 
method. 
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CHAPTER IX 


COMPLEX REPRESENTATION 
OF PERIODIC PHENOMENA 

The imaginary number is a fine and wonderful recourse of t^ie 
divine spirit, almost an amphibian between being and not being. 

—G. W. Leibnitz 
(1646-1716). 

Introductioxi.—^W^hereas in Chapter VIII Fourier series were 
applied to structural problems, in this chapter they are applied 
to periodic processes occurring in mechanical and electrical 
systems. The main objective of the methods presented in this 
chapter is to find the amplitude and phase distribution of coupled 
systems in so-called steady-state oscillations. We make ample 
use of the complex representation of periodic phenomena and 
especially of the notion of the complex impedance. The methods 
discussed in this chapter are, in general, restricted to systems 
that are governed by linear differential or integral equations 
with constant coefficients. 

1. Steady and Transient States.—^I^et us consider first the 
example of a single mass with elastic^ restraint and with damping 
under the action of a periodic force. This problem was treated 
in Chapter IV, section 7. The equation of motion for such a 
system is 

dcr 

^ ^ ^ = ^0 sin co< (1.1) 

where m = mass, /S = damping factor, k = spring constant, 
Fo = amplitude of the external force. We found that the solu¬ 
tion consisted of a damped free oscillation of the system and of a 
forced oscillation given by 

n {k' wc*)'-*) sin 03t — /Sco cos (at 

- . ( 1 - 2 ) 

The free vibration is given by the solution of the homogeneous 
differential equation associated with Eq. (1.1). If for example, 

365 
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/3* < the expression for the free oscillation is 

-t . Ik W 

” sm ^ - 

\ m 


Xi = Ce 




cos 


-- 


J: 

4m^ 


t + De 


4m® 


(1.3) 


The constants of integration are determined by the initial 
conditions. Assume, for instance,, that the mass is at rest for 
t ^ 0 and the action of the force Fo sin cat starts at < = 0. Then C 
and D are determined by the condition that a;t ^ — 0, 

dx . 
a; = ^ = 0 
dt 

As the time increases, 0 : 2 -^ 0 so that only X\ remains. The 
period during which rc 2 is not negligible is called the transient 
state. The remaining periodic motion X\ is called the steady-state 
Tnotion. 

The equation for the steady-state motion can be written in 
the form: 


— sin {cat — <p) 

s/(k — mca^y^ -|- 


(1.4) 


)Sco 


mca^ 


where <p is the phase angle, defined by tan <p = 

2. Vectorial Representation.-—The expression (1.4) for the 
steady-state motion can be derived in a more elegant way by 
using complex exponentials as defined in Chapter I, section 8. 

We consider the equation 


m ^ ^ + kx = Foe*®* 


dt^ 


dt 


( 2 . 1 ) 


Since Foe*“* = Fo cos co^ H- iF^ sin cat, the real part of x will give 
the solution for a periodic force Fo cos cat, and the imaginary 
part of X that for Fo sin cat. Putting x proportional to we 
obtain 


m 


dt^ 


^ + kx — \m{ica)^ -|- pica k^x 


We shall denote the complex expression rniica)^ -f- pica -f- k by 
Z^ica). Then we see that x can be written in the form: 


X = 


Foe 


iat 


F 


where F = Foe*"*. 


Z(.iw) Z(iw} 


( 2 . 2 ) 
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Hence, the complex quantity x appears as a ratio of two com¬ 
plex quantities F and Z. 

Now complex quantities can be represented as vectors in a 
plane (Fig. 2.1). We take the horizontal axis as the real axis 
and. the vertical axis as the imaginary axis. Then the length of 
the vector a + hi, called the modulusj is equal to \/a^ -|- b^; 

the angle between the vector and the real axis, a — tan-^-, 

a 

is called the argument or the phase of the vector. 



Fig. 2.1 .—Geometrical represen¬ 
tation of a complex quantity. 



Fig. 2.2. —Vectorial 
representation of an 
impedance. 


In this representation, F is a vector of constant modulus Fo, 
rotating with the angular velocity a>. The vector representing 
Z{i<a) has the constant modulus r == \/(k — 

its phase angle is given by ^ = tan“^ v———« 2.2). We 

divide two complex numbers by dividing their moduli and 
subtracting their arguments. Hence, the modulus of the ratio 
X = F jZ is also constant and is equal to 


XI — 


Fo 


VJk — m^^y H- 
Its phase angle is equal to co< — <pj i.e., 


(2.3) 


It is easily verified that the imaginary part of Eq. (2.3) is identical 
with Eq. (1.4). The vectors x and F constitute a rigid figure 
rotating with the angular velocity co in the complex plane; the 
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ratio of their moduli |F|/la;| and their phase difference <p are 
entirely defined by the complex expression Z(ic>3) (Fig. 2.3). 
A different notation is sometimes used by putting p — ios 
and writiag Z(p) instead of Z(io3). Then Eq. (2.2) becomes 
X — FIZ(p). We notice that this equation can be derived 



Fig. 2.3.—Vectorial representation of a periodic force and corresponding dis¬ 
placement. 

directly from the equations of the problem by a formal process 
replacing, the operator d/dt by a number p in the differential 
equation ( 2 . 1 ) thus; 

d^x , ^dx 

becomes 

(mp2 -I- ^ ^ ^ 

Solving this equation as a linear equation for x, we obtain 


^p + k 

or with Z{p) = ^ ^ 5 .^ 

® (2-4) 

substituting F = Foe^‘ and putting 
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Let us consider now the oscillations of an electric circuit (Fig. 
2.4). In this case we have two simultaneous equations for the 
current I and for the charge Q (cf. 

Chapter VI, section 3): 


and 




^ - r 
dt ~ ^ 


= B 


JJ 


Er.e 


io/i 


(2.5) 


Fiq. 2.4.- 
an electric 
alternating 
impressed. 


R 

-aaaaaa/wwv 


Schematic diagram for 
circuit upon which an 
electromotive force is 


where L = inductance, R = re¬ 
sistance, C — capacity, and E — 
electromotive force. We assume that E = Eqc'^^^ and denote ico 
by p. If we put I and Q proportional to c***, for example, I = loe^* 
and Q — we find, from the second equation (2.5), 


pQ = I or 


Q = i 

V 


Instead of the relation dQ/dt = J, some authors write Q = J**/ dt. 

It is seen that if Q and I are proportional to the integral 
sign can be replaced by the symbol 1/p. Applying this rule, we 
obtain, from Eq. (2.5), 

(ip + « + -^I = E 
Let us define the function Z{p) by 

•2'(p) = Lp -|- -R -h (2.6) 

Then we have 

r E 

^ ~ Z(j^ 

The same result can be obtained by differentiating the first 
Eq. (2.5). Thus we obtain the differential equation for I : 

r dH ^ ^dl , 1 . „ . , , , 

+ ( 2 - 8 ) 


and replacing d/dt by p, Eq. (2,7) is immediately obtained. 
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We notice that the equation Z{p) = 0 is identical with the 
characteristic equation of the homogeneous equation associated 
with Eq. (2.1) or (2.8). 

In the vectorial representation outlined in this section the 
alternating electromotive force and the alternating current are 
considered as vectors rotating with the angular velocity co. 
In electrical engineering practice it is more usual to use a repre¬ 
sentation in which the rotation of the vectors is eliminated and 
only their magnitudes and phase differences are indicated. This 
method has great usefulness as it gives a graphical picture of 
the behavior of electrical systems when one or more of the 
parameters are variable. For example, for the case of an 
electric motor it is usual to draw the impressed electromotive 
force as a fixed vector along the imaginary axis and to plot the 
current, which is a function of the torque delivered by the motor, 
in the phase relationship corresponding to different values oj^ the 
torque. The curve described by the end point of the variable 
current vector gives the “load diagram” of the motor. 

3. The Concept of Impedance, a. Electrical Systems .—In the 
previous section we found that the current I in an electric circuit 
is expressed in the form (2.'^: 



I = 


Z%) 


(3.1) 


The expression Z(p), which is the complex ratio between, the 
electromotive force and the current, is ealled the impedance of the 
circuit. In this sense the impedance of a coil of inductance L is 
equal to Lp, that of a resistor is equal to R, and that of a capacitor 
is equal to XJCp. The expression Z(p) given by Eq. (2.6) is 
then the resulting impedance of the coil, resistor, and capacitor 
in series. 

If we have a network consisting of a number of circuits, the 
concept of impedance can be extended to express the ratio 
between an electromotive force applied to arbitrary points of 
the network and the current flowing through an arbitrary branch 
of the netwprk. 

Consider as an example the network shown in Fig. 3.1. We 
denote the currents flowing through the first and second meshes by 


ii = and i^, = I^e^^ 

respectively, and assume that an electromotive force 6i = Exe^*, 
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is applied to the terminals of the first mesh. Then we have the 
integrodifferential equations 

1*^*1 + ixdt (^1 — ■^’ 2 ) dt = 61 

_ di^ ^. in 1 r' 

+ clj ■*“ ^ J (^*2 “■ ^0 dt ^ 0 


k) — 


1-II- yW\/- 



Fig. 3.1. Double-mesh network upon which an alternating electromotive force 

is impressed. 

Substituting the above values for ti and ^" 2 ? carrying out the 
differential and integral operations, and dividing all equations by 
the common factor e^*, we find 


( 

(lzp 


Lip + Rt-h 

iP/ 


+ R 2 + 


Cip^ 


+ 


I 2 + 


C 12 P 

1 

C 12 P 


(/i — 1 2 ^ = Ei 
(I 2 - Ji) =: 0 


(3.3) 


We solve this system for Ii and J 2 . The determinant of the 
system is 


A(p) 




C 12 P 


Ci2p 


E 2 P + R 2 + 


(A + 


and the expressions for Ii and I 2 are 


(3.4) 


I 2 - 


El 


(3.6) 


Mp) C 12 P 

We shall now define the impedance Zn(p) as the ratio between 
the electromotive force Ei acting between the terminals A and 
B and the current /i which flows from A to B. Zii(p) is some¬ 
times called the total impedance of the network or the driving- 
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2u(p) = ^ 
J -1 


•Z.2(P) = 


powi impedance at AB. We shall call the ratio between the 
electromotive force Ei and the current 1 2 , which flows through 
the second branch of the network, the impedance -Z' 12 . Since the 
electromotive force and the current refer to different branches 
of the network, ^ 12 ( 2 ?) is called a transfer impedance. Hence, 
we have 

^ _ Hv) _ 

L.P + + (i (3.6) 

= A(2))Ci22> 

2 

Besides considering electric networks in the proper sense, it is 
usual in electrical engineering practice to investigate the behavior 
of electric machines and devices, such as generators, motors, and 

transformers, by replacing them by 
equivalent networks. In the actual 
machines two or more separate circuits 
are electromagnetically coupled. How¬ 
ever, if the electromagnetic coupling is 
a so-called perfect coupling^ one can 
assume that a constant proportionality 
exists between the currents flowing 
through the electromagnetically coupled 
branches, for example, through the 
primary and secondary windings of a 
transformer. This proportionality 
3.2.—The mechanical makes possible the replacement of the 
netwo^ in^Figf System by a single network, where the 

voltage drops occurring in the coupled 
r^c es can be taken care of by inserting appropriate resistances 
and inductances in the network. A few examples of equivalent 
networks of motors and transformers are given in the problems 
at the end of this chapter. The reader interested in the subject 
may consult ref. 3, given at the end of the chapter. 

Systems.—The concept of the impedance can be 
to^erred to mechanical systems using the analogy which exists 

and coupled mechanical systems (cf. 
}‘ analogy inductance corresponds to inertia, 

resistance to dampmg, capacity to elastic resiUence. The ele- 
ments-c<nfe. resistors, copocitors—which constitute a closed 
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circuit in the electric network—correspond to masses, dashpots, 
a>nd springs a>cting in the mechanical system. Then it can be 
shown that if we replace the alternating electromotive forces by 
periodic external mechanical forces, the current flowing through 
a certain branch of a network and the velocity of the correspond- 

of 8* mechanical system are governed by the equations 
of the same form. 

Consider, for example, the mechanical system shown sche¬ 
matically in Fig. 3.2. The reader will verify easily that this 
system is in the above sense analogous to the electric network 
shown in Fig. 3.1. The equations of motion for the two masses 
mi and are 


dxi 

J- fiiXi 4- kiXi -f- kiz(Xi — X 2 ) = Pi 

dxs 

^ K 2 X 2 + ki2{x2 — Xi) = 0 


(3.7) 


It is seen that Eqs. (3.7) become identical with (3.2) if we replace 
mi and m 2 by Li and L^', ^1 and tSz by J?i and R 2 ‘, ki, k^, and A;i 2 by 

1 /Ci, I/C 2 , and I/C 12 ; Xi and :c 2 by ii and Xi and X 2 by dt 
and i 2 dt) and finally Fi by ei. 

Consequently, the solution of (3.7) will be, according to 
(3.5), 

P \ 1 

+ /*!! + (*2 + 

^ P 1 ^12 

® A(p) p 

or 


(3.8) 


~ ^ ^ + (*2 + 

F 

_ Pi ki2 _ Pi - 

"" Ap p** ~ A(p)p2 

We notice that A(p) has the form G'(p)/p^ where (?(p) is a 
polynomial of the 4th degree; hence, A(p)p® is a polynomial of 
the 4th degree in p. 
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We can now call either the ratios Fx/xx and F 1 / 2 C 2 or the ratios 
Fx/xx and Fx/xz mechanical impedances. The first definition 
corresponds strictly to the electrical analogy and is used in 
acoustics in that manner. The ratios Fx/xx and Fx/xz can be 
called jorc^-displac^ment impedances; in this book we shall use 
them preferably and denote them by the symbol Z(j)). For 
example Fi/rci = Zxxipi) sjndFx/xz = -^ 12 ( 2 ?). 

The electrical impedance is a generalization of the concept 
of the electric resistance for an alternating current. The 
mechanical impedance as defined above is a generalization of 
the spring constant for a periodic motion. This will be clarified 
by a few examples in the next section. 

The following table shows the impedances of the various 
electrical and mechanical elements: 


Element 

Electrical 

Element 

Mechanical impedance 

impedance 

Force/velocity 

Force /displacement 

Coil.. 

Lp 

Mass. 

mp 

mp^ 

Resistor.... 

R 

Dashpot... 

iS 

Pp 

Capacitor... 

1/Cp 

Spring....'. 

k/p . 

k 


Characteristic Equation and Characteristic ExponeTits .—The 
impedances defined in this section are obtained by solution of a 
system of linear equations, where the coefficients are functions 
of p. Hence, in all expressions that represent impedances, the 
determinant of the system A( 2 ?) appears in the numerator. The 
equation A(p) = 0 is identical with the characteristic equation of 
the coupled system defined in Chapters V and VI. If we denote 
the roots of A(p) = 0 by p* = a* + i/S*, the solutions of the 
homogeneous equations associated with the problem, z.e., the free 
oscillations of the system, will have the form 

n n 

X = "^Ake^^^ = (3.10) 

*=i fc-i 

where the A&^s are undetermined complex constants. The pkS 
are called the characteristic exponents. If the system is undamped 
all oifc’s are equal to zero; if the system is damped, all Q'*^s must 
be negative. 
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4. Rules for Calculation of the Impedances of Electrical and 
Mechanical Systems, a. Electrical Systems .—If we are con¬ 
cerned with oscillations in a network composed of circuits, labor 
can often be saved by calculating the impedances by certain 
combination rules. In this way we can avoid the setting up of 
the differential equations. For example, the current flowing 
between the terminals on which the electromotive force is 
imposed, is given by the ratio of the electromotive force to the 
total impedance of the network. The main rules for the calcula¬ 
tion are the following: 

1 . The resulting impedance of two impedances in series is 
equal to the sum of tbe impedances (Fig. 4.1). If the impedances 



Fig. 4.1.—Two electrical imped- Fig. 4.2.—Two electrical im- 
ances in series. pedances in parallel. 


Zi and Z 2 are in series, the same current passes through both of 
them, and, therefore, the electromotive force acting at the 
terminals is equal to 

E = J(Zi + Z 2 ) (4.1) 

2 . The reciprocal of the resulting impedance of two impedances 
in parallel (Fig. 4.2) is equal to the sum of the reciprocals of the 
composing impedances. If Zi and Z 2 are in parallel, the electro¬ 
motive force between the terminals of Zi and Z 2 is the same, and, 
therefore, 

E = /iZi - 72-^2 


or putting (7i 4-7 2 ) 


EfZ, 

1 

Z 


1 


2^1 



(4.2) 


For example, if the impedance of a coil is Lp and the impedance 
of a capacitor is equal to 1/Cp, their total impedance when 
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in parallel is 

= (l/JOp) + Cp 

Applying this rule to the succe.ssive branches of the “ladder type ” 
network (cf. Fig. 4.46), we obtain the cordinued fraction 

Z{p) = Lip + —i-- (4.4) 

Cip H---j 

L 2 P + -; 

6 . Mechanical Systems .—If we have a mechanical system 
consisting of masses, springs, and damping devices, we can 
replace it by the equivalent electric network, calculate the 
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(4.3) 



I’lo. 4.3. Sclieniatic diagram illustrating the concept of mechanical impedance. 

resulting impedance of the electric system, and translate the 
result back into the language of mechanics. 

However, there are a few useful rules for the calculation of 
mechanical impedances which, without involving the electrical 
analogy, can often be employed with advantage. 

Let us assume that an alternating force F is acting at the point 
A and that a mass mi is attached to the point A by a spring whose 
spring constant is hx (Fig. 4.3). Then the force acting at the 
end H of the spring is equal to mxp^xs, where Xb is the displace¬ 
ment of B. The difference between the displacements at A 
anc B is equal to Xj. — xb — F/kx. Since the forces acting on 
the two ends of the springs are equal, mxP^XB = ki(x^ — Xb') 
_ kiXA. m-iv^ 

^ xa - x ^- and therefore, 

^ = 1. 1 
xa ‘1 + (fci/ntip’) 
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We call Ki — fcij- (ki/mip^) dynamic spring constant of 

the sprihg-plus-mass combination. If p = 0, = 0, i.e.^ the 

spring-plus-mass combination does not offer resistance to the 
force. If p —>• oo, Kx — ki, z.e., the mass m acts practically as a 
fixed base. Taking into account that p = zw, where co is the fre¬ 
quency, we see that ifi oo if « = 's/kx/mx) in other words, 
an arbitrarily small force produces an arbitrarily large displace¬ 
ment (resonance). The dynamic spring constant is obviously 
the impedance of the spring-plus-mass combination. Hence, the 
mechanical impedance appears as a generalization of the spring 
constant, as was indicated in the previous section. Assume now 
that a second mass is attached to the end A of the spring. Then 
the force is increased by XA!rmp^, and we have 

F = -f- KxXa. (4.6) 

Hence, the resulting impedance of the combination consisting 
of the two masses and the spring is equal to 

Z{p) = m2P^ -H Kx (4.6) 


It is verified easily that if the force F exerts its action on the mass 
m 2 through a second spring of the spring constant k^j the resulting 
impedance of the system will be given by the relation 


1 _ 1 

Z(p) m2p^ H- if 1 k^ 


(4.7) 


We may consider the impedance of this system as a dynamic 
spring constant if 2 and obtain 

^ *'*1 + ki/(m2p^ + Ki) 

Equation (4.8) can be extended to the case of a chain consisting 
of an arbitrary number of masses. The if ^s can be expressed by 
a recurrence formula. 

For systems undergoing torsional oscillations, e.g., a shaft 
carrying disks, the displacements x of the masses are replaced 
by the angular displacements $ and their masses by the moments 
of inertia I of the disks. The spring constants k are in this case 
the moments required for unit relative angular displacements of 
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two neighboring disks. Assume that a shaft carries three disks 
(Fig. 4.4a) whose moments of inertia are h, 1 2 , and J3. The spring 
constants for the two sections of the shaft are ki and k 2 . An 
alternating torque T acts on the disk Ji. Then the ratio T/ 61 , 
where is the angular displacement of the disk Ii, is equal to 



The equivalent electric circuit shown in Fig. 4.46 has been con¬ 
sidered above. 



Fig. 4.4. Mecliamcal system consisting of three elastically connected disks and 

the equivalent electric network. 

The frequencies of the free oscillations of the shaft are given 
by the roots of Z{p) = 0, as was mentioned in the last section. 
The reader will verify that p = 0 is a root of Zip') = 0. The 
physical meaning of this root is that the shaft is free to rotate 
with uniform angular velocity (cf. Chapter Y, section 9). 

6 . Superposition of Periodic Motions.—So far we have con¬ 
sidered the response to a force which is a harmonic function of 
the time. If the force is given by a series of harmonic functions, 
the response can be obtained by superposition of the elementary 
solutions. The principle of superposition can be applied to all 
cases m which the effect of simultaneous superposed actions 
IS the sum of the effects of each individual action. It can be 
app e » ^ ^ linear systems, i.e., to physical systems 

governed by linear differential or integral equations. Hence, the 
prmciple is vahd for the small oscillations of elastic systems and 
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for electric circuits if the impedances of the elements can be 
assumed to be constant. 

Let us assume that the force is given by a series of the form: 

m 

^(0 = (5.1) 

n 1 

and the impedance of the system is Z (zoo) ; then the displacement 
a:(t) is given by 

pinut 

x(i) = X^“^(ina.) 

n »1 

Let us apply the principle of superposition, as expressed by Eq. 
(5.2), to one example of a mechanical system and one example of 
an electrical system. 

Example 1.—Consider the steady-state motion of a mass with elastic 
restraint and small damping under the action of the periodic force 

sin 3a)i\ 

^"(0 = /?’o( sin cot + ^ - J (5.3) 

We assume that, owing to the damping, the motion after a sufficient 
time is independent of the initial conditions and that the effect of the 
damping on the steady state can be neglected. Then the steady-state 
motion is given with fair approximation by the equation 


m — 


Fcfsi 


sin <«><+— sin Scot 

O 


) 


(5.4) 


The steady-state motion corresponding to the force Fi ^ Fo sin at is given by 
Eq. (6.4) (Chapter IV) 

_ _F(i sin cot 

T 1 ^ («/«o)* 


where a>o = k/m, 
by the force = 


Fo 


Correspondingly, the steady-state motion produced 
sin 3cot is given by 


Fo sin Scot 

(3<o/coo)“ 


Since the sum x = Xi + rca is a solution of Eq. (5.4), we obtain the result¬ 
ing displacement by superposition of the displacements Xi and x^: 
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Fo si 
^ ~ 1 ^ [l ~ 


sin tat 


sin Ztat 


3 1 — (3co/«o)*. 


(6.5) 


If, for instance, « = «o/2. 


X « —I « SI 

k \3 


sin <«»<— — sin 3*^ 
15 


( 6 . 6 ) 


Tlie force Fo(sin orf + § sin Ztat) is plotted in Fig. 5.1, the displacement 
Fig. 5.2. In the vectorial representation both x and E are given by 


rrt)\ 



Fig, 5.1. ^Vectorial representation of the periodic force 
F (0 = Fq (sin coi + -J sin Ztat ). 


the vertical components of the resultants of two vectors, one rotating 
with the angular velocity the other with the angular velocity 3w. Note 



Fio. 6.2.—Forced oadUattoo of a maes with elastic restraint under the action of 

tne force represented in Fig. 6.1. 


of 18C^^ whose frequency is 3«o has a phase difference 

have v^ different functions representing and fr may 

euperDo5tion'to^.irf^*^ •*° ?fustiate the application of the principle of 

ance R and an infl circmts, we consider a circuit composed of a resist- 

^ ^n alternating current 

generator G supphes to the circuit a periodic voltage given by 
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E{t) — JS?o(sm i sin Zcaf) (»^.7) 

The expression (5.7) is the imaginary part of JS?o(e*‘"* 4- The current 

corresponding to the voltage Eoe*^* is equal to [cf. Eqs. (2.6) and (2.7)] 

E JEoe*"* _ Etfi^* 

Zip) ” Z(iu>) ~ IAo> + R 

The current corresponding to \Eae^^* is given by 

3 3Li« 4- R 


The current corresponding to the voltage JS?o(e*"* 4- fe®*"*) can be obtained 
by superposition of (5.8) and (5.9) thus: 


Eqb^* 

3(3Li« 4- R) 


(5.10) 


The imaginary part of (5.10) gives the current corresponding to the voltage 
E given by Eq. (5.7). In order to separate the real and imaginary parts 



Fig. 6.3.—^Vectorial representation of the current produced by a periodic voltage 
impressed on a circuit composed of a resistance and an inductance. 


of (5.10), we introduce the phase differences = tan"^ -r—» ¥>4 = tan”^ -r:— 

Z/O) ZLa 

Then we obtain for the expression (5.10) 




Vvr 




4- 


4- 


3-v/9XW 4- 


) 


(5.11) 
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Therefore, the actual current is equal to 

[ sin jtat — ^t) I sin (3cof — ya) ~1 

Vi^»* + 3 + jj> J 


( 6 . 12 ) 


We see that the current J is equal to the sum of t he vertical oomponents 

of two vectors. One vector has the modulus JS'o/'S/jL^co* + R^ and rotates 
with the sante angular velocity as the voltage vector hut trails the 

voltage by the constant ph ase difference (pi. The other vector has the 

modulus ^Eq/"s /•+• R^ and rotates with the angular velocity 3« with 
a phase lag vi behind the voltage vector The two vectors and the 

resulting current J are shown in Fig. 5.3. 

6 . Response to an Arbitrary Periodic Force. The Complex 
Form of Fourier Series.—So far we have considered forces 
given by a finite trigonometric series. Let us assume now that 
the function F{t) which-represents the force acting on a mechani¬ 
cal system or the voltage imposed on an electrical system is an 
arbitrary periodic function of t, t.e., F{t + T) = F^t), where 
T is the period. If the function jP(f) satisfies the conditions given 
in Chapter VIII for the convergence of the Fourier expansion, 
we can write F{t) in the form: 


Fit) = 


Un sin 

n *= 1 


n<at + ^ &n cos mat 


n ■ 


( 6 . 1 ) 


where (a — 2ir/T. 

If the function Fit) is given analytically, numerically, or 
graphically, we can determine the coefficients of Eq. (6.1) by 
means of the relations developed in Chapter VIII, Eqs. (2.6), 
(2.6), and (2.7). We obtain 


Offh — 

bo - 
bn = 


Fit) sin mat dt 

1 JJf«) dt 

2 

-^\ F it) coa mat dt, 



( 6 . 2 ) 


We notice that since Fit) is a periodic function of t with the 
period T, we can take any values to and fo + T as limits of the 
integrals in Eq. (6.2). The coefficient bo is equal to the mean, 
value of the function taken over the period T. 
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The results obtained for the Fourier series representing a 
function defined in a finite interval apply also to the series 
representing a periodic function. For example, the finite sum 

m m 

Sm = sin noit + cos noit (6-3) 

n ->0 

whose coefi&cients are the coefficients of the infinite series (6.1), 
approximates the function F{t) with less error than any other 



sum of the same form. It follows that if we want to approximate 
F{t) by a sum of trigonometric functions of the form: 

wt +1 1 

Sm+\ = 2/ sin noot + &n cos noit (6.4) 

n—l n—0 

the terms of (6.4) remain unaltered, and the additional two terms 



Fig. 6.2—Approximation of t.ho saw-toothed function by the sum of the first two 

terms of a Fourier sorios. 

merely improve the approximation. The mean square of the 
error of the approximation is given by 

m 

1 f*t + T 

Fity dt - (aj + hi) - h% 

n — 1 
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Using Eqs. (6.2), we find, for example, the following expansion 
for the so-called saw-toothed function shown in Fig. 6.1: 



(- 1 )” 

n 


sin 


n-il,2 


2irnt 

T 


(6.5) 


Figures 6.2 and 6.3 show the approximation obtained by taking 
the first two terms and the first five terms, respectively, under 
the summation sign. 



Fia. 6.3.—Approximation of the saw-toothed function by the sum of the first 

five terms of a Fourier series. * 


For many applications it is convenient to write the Fourier 
series (6.1) in complex form. We remember that 


sin Tuat = -^-.(6^’”"* — 

2t ^ 

cos ruM, = i(e***“* + 


Substituting these expressions in (6.1), we obtain 


^(0 = ~ (6.6) 

71 = 1 n»0 

We shall write Eq. (6.6) in the form: 

00 

^ Cne^* (6.7) 

n ■=» — 00 

where the coefl5.cients Cn are defined by 
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rf _ + ihn bn — ia.n 

— *-pr^:-- = -- 

2^ 2 

Co = bo 

/nr _ _®n ibn bn “h 

Ky —n — - = - — - 

2i 2 


( 6 . 8 ) 


Substituting a» and 6« in Eq. (6.2), we obtain 

1 r* ^ 1 Z' ^ 

“ ~Tjo = y I F(t)e-^^* 


dt (6.9) 


a-nd it is easily seen that Eq. (6.9) holds also for n = 0 and' 
^ < 0. 

We call Eq. (6.7) the complex Fourier series for the real func¬ 
tion F{t), and Eq. (6.9) the complex Fourier coefficient formula. 

If a mechanical or electrical force is given in the form (6.7), 
*wo find the response by the formula 


“ 2 ( 6 . 10 ) 

n-» — oo 

As an example, let us assume that the alternating voltage 
impressed on a circuit is given by a complex Fourier series 

00 

n » — «o 

"wbere the EnS are complex coefficients. Then the current cor*' 
responding to the voltage E is given by 

OQ 

^ = 2 (6-11) 

n w" — 00 

J.f the circuit consists of an inductance L and a resistance R, 
thien (6.11) becomes 


^ = 2 

n M ^ 00 

Problems 

1. A periodic electromotive force E “ j&oCsin (at — \ sin Scot) is applied 
•fco an inductance L. Plot the value of the periodic current and compare with 
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0.04 02i 
o--vvw-'Ty7?r^ 



Fig. P.2. 


the curve representing E. Plot the current when E is applied to a capaci¬ 
tance C. 

2. The equivalent electric circuit of an induction motor is shown in 

Fig. P. 2 . The numbers on the figure indicate impedances corresponding 
to a 60-cycle current. The real numbers are resistances in ohms; the imagi¬ 
nary numbers are equal to where L is 

the corresponding inductance in hcnrys. One 
of the resistances is given as function of the 
slip y, which is proportional to the velocity 
difference between the rotating magnetic field 
and the rotor (y S 0 when the motor is un¬ 
loaded, -y = 1 when the load brakes the rotor 

to a stop). The voltage applied is 677 volts a.c. Draw a vector diagram 
in which the voltage is represented by a fixed vector along the imaginary 
axis and the current vector varies with 7 . Show that the end point of the 
current vector describes a circle and that this is a general property for induc¬ 
tion motors independent of the particular numerical value of the circuit 
parameters. Draw the circle by calculating three points for 7 — 0, 7 «■ 0.1, 
and 7 = 00 . 

3. An elastic shaft carries three equidistant disks of equal moment of 
inertia I. The spring constant between disks is c. A periodic torque 
M — JlfoCsin co< -1- i sin Scat) is applied at one of the end disks. Calculate 
the motion of the disk at the other end. Indicate the frequencies at which 
the amplitude is infinite. 

4. An elastic shaft carries four equidistant identical disks. Find the 
dynamic spring constant for a torque 
applied to one of the end disks. Es¬ 
tablish the frequency equation by put¬ 
ting the dynamic spring constant equal 
to 2 sero. Derive the same frequency 
equation starting from the equations 
of motion of the disks. 

6 . Show that the two networks in 
between the terminals a, 6 if 





CCo- 


Cj 

u 




iJ' 


Flo, P.6. 

Fig. P.5 have the same impedance 


JL^ 

E\ 


Cl Vi. ^ u) 


+ i. 

Cl 


-hi 

I/4 


+ 


Cz "t" Od 


Z/ 2 C 2 LzCz ■ 1/404 


I/ 1 I/ 2 C 1 C 2 = LzL^CzCa 


6 . The ..equivalent network of a transformer is shown in Pig. P, 6 . All 
impedances are given for 60 cycles/sec. in ohm units (cf. Prob. 2 ). (a) Cal¬ 

culate the imput current when a voltage of 130 volts a.c. is applied at the 
terminals A,B and a resistance of 3 ohms is connected across the t*<irmiiials 
C,D. (b )' Calculate the current for a frequency of 600 cycles/sec. when the 
terminals C,D are short-circuited. 



Prove that the network in fig. P.7 is equivalent to a pure resistance]} 
^oen the terminals i,jB if B = \/i^. 


OjDI m dot d 04 i 
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CHAPTER X 

TRANSIENT PHENOMENA. OPERATIONAL CALCULUS 


Shall I refuse my dinner because I do not fully understand the 
process of digestion?” 


—0. Heaviside. 


Introduction.—In the preceding chapter we were concerned 
with the steady-state oscillations of mechanical and electrical 
systems. In this chapter we consider the transient states i.e.j 
the state of motion that is essentially determined by the initial 
conditions. Problems with given initial conditions have been 
treated in Chapter IV by calculating the constants of integration 
in such a way that the initial conditions are complied with. 
This procedure becomes very cumbersome for complicated 
systems. The methods presented in this chapter avoid such 
lengthy calculations. They are especially suitable for a quick 
and tearless determination of the particular solution needed for 
special practical problems. In addition, methods using the 
principle of superposition are given for determining the response 
of mechanical and electrical systems to arbitrary mechanical 
and electromotive forces imposed on them. The investigations 
of this chapter are also restricted to linear systems. 

1. Application of the Fourier Integral to Nonperiodic Phenom-- 
ena.—^To establish the transition from periodic to nonperiodic 
phenomena, we consider the motion of a damped system in the 
time interval between i = — T/2 and t == T/2 under the assump¬ 
tion that the force Fif) is zero for — T/2 < i < 0 and is only dif¬ 
ferent from zero for 0 < « < T/2. For simplicity's sake we 
consider a system which is fully determined by one coordinate x. 
However, the results hold for any number of degrees of freedom. 
We assume that at ^ = —T/2 the system is at rest, t.e., the dis¬ 
placement a; and the initial velocity dx/dt are equal to zero. 
Let us determine the motion of the system corresponding to 
these initial conditions. 
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We expand the function F(f) in the interval — T/2 ^ t S T/2 
in a complex Fourier series [cf. Chapter IX, Eq. (6.7)]: 


71 art — eo 


( 1 . 1 ) 


where coo = 2ir/T, The Fourier coefficient C« is given by the 
formula [cf. Chapter IX, Eq. (6.9)]: 


C 


n 



g-in«or 


( 1 . 2 ) 


We denote the impedance of the system by Z{p), the two charac¬ 
teristic exponents of the system by 


pi = «i + and = a 2 -h 


where (since the system is damped) otx and ot^ are negative. 
Then the solution of the problem can be written in the form: 


x(J£) = 2 

Z (^ncooj 


(1.3) 


n — 00 


and the constants Ai and A 2 can be determined so that the initial 
conditions for t = — T/2 are satisfied. 

Let us now increase the period T and investigate what happens 
when we proceed to the limit T 00 , coo —» 0. Since ai and C3C2 
are negative, the first two terms become vanishingly small for all 
positive values of t and also for < < 0, provided we keep t finite 
in the limiting process. Hence, only the last term contributes 
to the limit, and we have 


x(t) — lim 

coo—►O 



— «o 


Z (incjo) 


(1.4) 


The expression for the force Fit), Eq. (1.1), becomes, similarly, 


00 

F(t) — lim V 

coo—^0 “T 

n « 


(1.5) 


We carry out the limiting process first in Eq. (1.5). We 
denote ncoo by co and consider Cn as a function of co or of ico. To 
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be sure, C« is defined only for values of co corresponding to integral 
values of n. Denoting the difference between na>o and {n + l)coo 
by Aco (i.e., Aco = ojo == ^/T), and putting C» = <oo6r(«co), Eq. 
(1.5) becomes 


F(f) = lim 'x Aa>G^(ta>)e*"‘ 

Aco—>0 


n = — 00 


or 


Fit) = f” Oiui>)e<“‘du 

Jcj E= — OD 


( 1 . 6 ) 


(1.7) 


C T 

Since according to the definition of G(ica), G(ico) — — = 
from Eq. (1.2) we obtain for T oo 

0{ia) = ^ r_ f’(T)e-*'’- dr 


( 1 . 8 ) 


Carrying out the same limiting process as above in the expres¬ 
sion (1.4), we have 


X 


(0= f" 

J«—-Z(to.) 


(1.9) 


Equation (1.8) is analogous to Eq.^ (1-2) which gives the 
coefficients of the complex Fourier series. Substituting (1.8) 
into Eq. (1.7), we obtain 


- i/-'. 

Equation (1.10) is the complex form of the Fourier integral 
theorem given m Chapter VIII. Separating the real and imagi¬ 
nary parts of (1.10), we see that the latter patt vanishes, since 
sin co(i — t) is- an odd function of co, and the integration is 
extended from co=—oo toco=+oo. The real part of the 
integrand when integrated between — oo and 0 and between 
0 and oo gives identical values. Therefore, 


X oo 

jp'(T)e*'<‘-'> dr (1.10) 


m 



F(r) COS (a(t — t) dr 


( 1 . 11 ) 


which is in agreement with Eq. (6.4) of Chapter VIII, if the time 
coordinates are replaced by length coordinates and the variable 
CO is replaced by X. 
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We notice a certain duality in the form of the expressions 
(1.7) and (1-8). Equation (1.8) may be considered as solution of 
Eq. (1.7)j for the unknown function if Fit) is given, whereas 

Eq. (1.7) gives Fif) for a given GiitS). We say that Eq. (1.8) 
solves Eq. (1.7) by inversion. 

Let us now consider the physical significance of these results. 
According to (1.6) or (1.7) the force Fit) is built up by super¬ 
position of forces which are harmonic functions of the time. 

Then the quantity Giico) dos is the contribution of those 
harmonic components of the force whose frequencies are included 
in the frequency interval between co and w + da>. 

Equation (1.9) gives the response of the system to the force 
Fit), provided the system is at rest from oo tof = 0. 

According to Eq. (1.9) the response is also composed of the 
superposition of pure harmonic motions, whose frequencies are 
distributed over the total frequency interval — < <». 

The contribution of the harmonic components, whose frequencies 

are between co and oj + doo, is equal to 

We obtain, therefore, the following rule for the determination 
of the response of a system which is initially at rest and subjected 
to the action of a force starting at a certain instant: We resolve 
the force into harmonic components by means of the Fourier 
integral (1.8) and divide the amplitude of every component by 
the impedance. This gives us the amplitude distribution of the 
harmonic components of the response. If these harmonic compo¬ 
nents are summed by means of the integral (1.9), we obtain the 
final solution of the problem. The integral is zero for t < 0. 

This method holds for any number of degrees of freedom and 
for electrical or other physical systems, provided they are 
governed by linear equations with constant coefficients and are 

damped. 

To apply the method the integral in (1.8) must be convergent. 
If we separate the real and imaginary parts of (1.8), we obtain 

Qiioi) = i J* Fir) cos toT dr -f- (1-12) 

Since Fir) == 0 for t < 0, we can replace the lower limit by zero. 
It appears that the mcjthod is restricted to the case where the 
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QO 00 

^ jP(r) COS our dr and L sin «r dr converge. 


It 


is seen that, if jP(r) does not vanish for r —» oo , the integrals are 
divergent. In some examples treated later we shall show how 
in certain cases this difficulty can be avoided. 

If we are concerned with oscillations of a system composed 
of a finite number of harmonic components, we say that the 
discrete frequencies of the system constitute the spectrum of 
the system. In an analogous way we assign to the force F{t) 
and the response xif) a continuous spectrum of harmonic compo¬ 
nents. The interval dw is called a spectrum interval. In the 
case of a discrete spectrum we generally plot the amplitude 
as ordinate and use the discrete values of the frequency as 
abscissa. In the case of the continuous spectrum we plot the 
variable co as abscissa and the real and imaginary parts of the 
amplitude distribution functions G{i<a) and G(iu>)/Z(io>)f respec¬ 
tively, as ordinates. 

Sound vibration in general contains so many discrete fre¬ 
quencies that they can be replaced by a continuous frequency 
spectrum. The quality of sound transmission depends on the 
difference between the amplitude and phase distributions of the 
functions G(io}) and 0{i(S)/Z{i<j)) in the audible range of the fre¬ 
quency <a. 

We assumed for the deduction of (1.9) that the system is 
damped, i.e., the roots of Z{p) — 0 are real negative quantities 
or complex quantities with negative real parts. If Z (p) — 0 has 
pure imaginary roots, i.e.^ if the system is capable of carrying 
out undamped harmonic oscillations, the integral in ISq. (1.9) 
in general becomes an improper integral. In this case we can 
proceed in the following way: We introduce a damping term in 
the equations of the system, calculate the response of the damped 
system, and carry out the limiting process to zero damping in the 
resulting Eq. (1.9), This can be done by replacing the impedance 
■2^(2>) hy the function Z{p + /5), where /S is a positive constant. 
It is seen that if the root p* of Z{p) = 0 is pure imaginary, the 
corresponding root of Z(p -f- /9) = 0 will be equal to —/S -f p^, 
and will have a negative real part. Then we obtain the response 
to the force F{t) from the equation 


x(t) = lim 



G(ico)e^* 
Z(io3 -f /3) 


dca 


(1.13) 
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This procedure will be clarified by examples in the next 
sections. 

Example. —Let us assume that Fit) = 0 for i < 0 and Fit) =; 
t >0 (Fig. 1 . 1 a), 



Fia. 1.1.—a. The function Fit) «- O for « < 0, F(f) = e~P* for « > O. (The 
notation used in the figure is explained in the next section.) b. The real 
imaginary parts of the amplitude distribution Oiiw). c and d. The even and 
odd parts of Fit). 

The formula for the amplitude distribution gives [cf. Eq. (1.8)] 



Figure 1.16 shows the real part of <7(t&>), ~ and the imaginary 

27r(/9® -j- w*) 

— Cj 

part ■ - ; , -— as fimctions of Substituting 0 (t«) in the Fourier 

27r(/5* H- <»>*) 

integral (1.7), we obtain 
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Dr, since the imaginary part vanishes, 

= — r —^-cos (Adta I -. sin coi ( 1 . 16 ) 

27rJ _ »/32 + 27rJ _ 00/3® + «® 




The first integral is an even function of the time. We can easily verify 
that it is equal to for i < 0 and for t > 0 (Fig. 1.1c). The second 
Integral is odd function of t and is equal to — for ^ 0 and ic for 

t > 0 (Fig. l.ld). Hence, the sum is equal to zero for t < 0 and equal to 
e~^* for f > 0. 

2. The Unit-step and the Unit-impulse Functions.—The 
method given in the last section requires the evaluation of the 

function G(io3) or of the spectrum 
of the external action. We carry out 
the calculation for two especially 
important cases. 

Example 1 .—^Let us assume that 



/(t) 


t 


/ 


_ _1 

0 

t 


Fio. 2.1—The unit-step function. 


for 

for 


t 

t 


< 


0 

0 


( 2 . 1 ) 


F(t) = 0 
Fit) = 1 

This function is represented in Fig. 2.1. We shall denote such a 
function by the symbol 1 (f) and call it the unit-step function. 
If we apply expression (1.8) to this function, we find that 


Giiui) 


=-r 

SttJo 


dr 


( 2 . 2 ) 


is not a convergent integral. It is possible, however, to find a 
Fourier integral representation for the unit-step function by the 
following artifice already mentioned in the last section. We can 
apply the formula (1.8) without difficulty to the function e~^^ 1 (t) 
where j3 is real and positive. This function is obviously identical 
with the function F(t) shown in Fig. 1.1a. We have 


G(ia) = ^ f 

Air Jo 


dr 


(2.3) 


2fir /S —|- io3 

Then, according to Eq. (1.7) we have the Fourier integral 
representation 


e-^* l(t) 


27 rJ_ 


oicat 


,/9 -|- ito 

If we go to the limit /3 —>• 0, we obtain 


doj 


(2.4) 
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m = 


X liTYI 

27r 


j: 




dca 


(2.5) 


siS + ico 

If we put jS == 0 in ttie integral (2.4), we obtain an improper 
integral. However, we may avoid this diflGlculty by separating 
the real and imaginary parts of Eq. (2.5) as we did in section 1 
[of. Eq. (1.16)]: 


e 


,-0t 




--If" 

27 rJ_ 


/8 cos coi + CO sin coi 


jS* + CO® 

By means of the substitution co//3 = we have 

cos oat 


day 


( 2 . 6 ) 


27rJ^ 


/3® + co‘ 


27rJ.- 




cos 


I + 

We can now substitute /3 = 0, and the value of the integral 
becomes 

1 r“ dt _ i-ftaa-i.r =1 

2xJ_«l+f* 25rL* ‘J-. 2 

/ « ^ sin coi 

dco ~q j - ^ 2 we can substitute jS = 0 without 
difficulty. Thus, we obtain 


2^27r 


if" 

^rrj- 


sin cot 


OQ 


CO 


dco 


(2.7) 


The integral in Eq. (2.7) is known as Dirichlet’s integral. 

Example 2 .—As a second example, we take a function F{t) 
which is zero for t < —e and t > e and which in the interval 
between — e and « is equal to F (Fig. 2.2a). This is the case, for 
instance, if a constant force F acts during a certain time 2e. We 
notice that 2Fe is the total impulse transmitted to the system. 

The Fourier representation of F{t) is given by Eqs. (1.7) and 
(1.8). In the present example F(<) is equal to zero if ^ < — 6, 
whereas in section 1 it was assumed that F{t) == 0 for ^ < 0. 
However, it is obvious that a shift of the zero instant does not 
alter Eq. (1.8). Hence, we write 


Giioa) 


F C* . j F\ 

— TT* I dr — 75 “-:— 

27rJ-« 27rL toa 


or 


G(ioa) = 


F sin 


00€ 


TT 


CO 


( 2 . 8 ) 
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Equation (2.8) gives the amplitude distribution of the force F(f) 
and is plotted in Fig. 2.26. 


F\ 




0 

1 2s 




* 



Fa)\ 




t ■ 

_ f 




jr t 

\ ,F2(t) 

1 

F(t)\ 

_1 

1 

^F/tUFzCt) 





1 

—€r— 

he-. 

t 


Fiq. 2.3.——Superposition of 
a positive and a negative step 
F. 


The function F(t) is given by 

F(t) “ - r d<a (2.9) 

The same result can be obtained 
by the use of the principle of super¬ 
position. We superpose two func¬ 
tions Fi(t) and F 2 (t) defined by 

Fi(0 = 0 for i Fi(0 = 

1 for # > —€, F 2 (t) == 0 

for ^ < e and F 2 (t') = —1 for^ > €, 
so that Fx -f- F 2 has the values speci¬ 
fied above (Fig. 2.3). Obviously, 


+ Fa - lit H- €)F - lit - €)F (2.10) 

Then, applying Eq. (2.7), 



sin ojjt -h e) 

CO 



F2(Jt) 


P F ^ “ sin o)(< — «) . 
2 


O) 
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FiO = Frit) + Ft{t) = f " P?s «< sm <.>« ^ 

‘JT J — GO W 

which is equivalent to Eq. (2.9). 

We remember that F(f) is zero outside of the interval between 
— 6 and 6. Hence, if we put F = l/2e in this interval and make 
6 tend to zero, we obtain a function which is zero everywhere, 
except for i = 0, where it has an infinite value such that the 

integral dt — 1. 

The function obtained in the limit e =* 0 is called the unit- 
impulse function and is denoted by S(t). It is seen from Eq. 
(2.10), upon substituting F = -^e, that 

/g(<) = lira [i (4 + 0 - i(4 - €)] (2.12) 

•—►0 

We can express S(t) also by the limit of a Fourier integral. 
From Eq. (2.9), it follows that 

3. Indicial Admittance and Response to Unit Impulse.—The 
theory of the transient state motion to be presented in the follow¬ 
ing sections applies the notion of the unit-step function and the 
unit impulse. The response of the system to arbitrary forces 
or impulses will be built up by superposition of responses to 
sudden increases of the force by unit steps or responses to unit 
impulses. The main problem is, therefore, the determination 
of these responses when the parameters of the system are given. 
There are two methods for this purpose: One method uses the 
expansions in Fourier integrals given in the last section; the other 
employs special so-called operational rules. 

Before discussing these methods we give in this section a few 
examples to show how the responses to a unit step and a unit 
impulse can be determined in an elementary way by integration 
of the differential equations of the systems. 

a. Single Mass with Elastic Restraint. —Let us assume that a 
mass m is attached to a fixed base by a spring whose spring 
constant is k (Fig. 3.1). Up to the instant i — 0, the mass is 
at rest; at the instant < == 0 a constant unit force begins to act 
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and persists for i > 0. Hence, the force is given by lit). Th 
equation of motion for ^ > 0 is 

kx = 1 (3.1 

The initial conditions are x — dx/dt == 0 for i — 0. Th 
general solution of (3.1) is 

a; = i + Cl sin + C» cos (3.2 

The constants of integration determined by the initial condition 
are Ci = 0, Ca = — l/k. Then Eq. (3.2) becomes 



We call the function xil) the response to the unit-step functio 
1(1) or the indicial admittance of our system. To indicate tha 
X = 0 for < 0, we write 



The term indicial admittance was originated in the theory c 
electric networks to designate the current due to the sudde 


Fig. 3.1. —Indicia! admittance. The response x =» A(0 of an elastical 
restrained mass to a unit force applied for i > 0. 

application of a unit voltage. It is denoted by A{t), In tl 
following discussion we shall use the same expression and notatic 
to designate also the displacement due to the application of 
sudden unit force on a mechanical system. The function A ( 
for our case, as given by Eq. (3.3), is shown in Fig. 3.1, 
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Let us now calculate the response to a unit impulse. In this 

case the initial conditions are a; = 0 and m ^ = 1 for t = 0. The 
dx 

quantity ^ ^ is the impulse transmitted by a force acting over a 

small interval At, In fact, if m ^ = F \j 
TT ... ' L dMo ' In ^ 


Hence, if we go to the limit 0, 

-♦ CO, the integral dt remains 

finite, and we obtain as the initial 
dx 

condition ^ 1 for ^ “ 0 e. 

The contribution of the force —kx 
to the impulse is negligible during 
the time interval At, 

With the initial conditions a; = 0 
and dx/dt ^ 1/m, we obtain 


S(t)\ 




T 

1 


X 


1 . fk 

j= sin /—i 
^mk \m 


« (3.4) 



Fiq. 3.2.—The response x = h(f) 

We call_*«) in this case the response “T 

to a unit impulse. In general, for 

the response to the unit impulse S{t) we shall use in the follow- 
ing considerations the symbol h(Jt) (of. Fig. 3.2). Hence, in our 
case, 


h{t) = 


•\/ mk 




(3.6) 


h. EUctric Circuit .—An electric circuit (Fig. 3.3) consists of a 
coil of inductance L, a resistance i2, and a capacitor C. By closing 
the switch a constant electromotive force can be suddenly 
impressed on the circuit. By quickly closing and opening the 
.switch, a voltage impulse, so-called short rectangular pulse, can 
be sent through the circuit. If we consider as the unknown func¬ 
tion the charge accumulated in the capacitor, the differentisil 
equation for Q is 


Tj 4- R ^ _L. ^ p 


(3.6) 
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Let us now assume that £J = 0 for ^ ■< 0 and. JS7 = 1 for t > 
The initial conditions for ^ = 0 are Q =* 0 and dQ/dt = I — 
The general solution of (3.6) when £? = 1 is then 

Q =s= C + sin + B^e~*** cos (5 


Swfich 




L 

TTinnnnp- 


AAAAA- 

R 


Fia. 3.3.-^—Slectric circuit on 
wliicli a constant electromotive 
force is suddenly impressed by 
closing a s-mtch. 


where ol — R/2L and 


The initial conditions lead to 

Q = C^l—cos sin /3i 

0 


We are especially interested in the current, which is equal to 
first derivative of Q, viz.^ 




sin 


c 


If 


iR 


there is no capacitor, i.e., if C = oo, S = 2 ^ imagin 


R 


and sin /3i becomes i sinh Hence, 





Equations (3.9) and (3.10) give the indicial admittance . 
resulting from a sudden application of constant unit voltage. 

To indicate that A(Ji) =0 for t < 0, we write Eq. (3.9), 
example, in the form 

A(t) = sin ;S< i(0 (3 

Let us now consider the response to a unit voltage imp 
defined by J^E dt = 1. Since .E7 = 0 for « > 0, the gen 
solution of Eq. (3.6) is in this case, 


Q = sin cos 



3 INDICIAL ADMITTANCE 

The initial conditions are Q = 0, and frotn ( 3 . 6 ) 

If we determine and A, so that they comply with 
tions, we obtain ^ ^ 
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these condi- 


Q ~ sin I3f 


and by differentiation 


^-+ je—‘ cos 0t 

We call this function h(t) and write 

Hi) = sin /9< + ^e--. cos 1(f) (3 jg) 

For the special case <7 *= oo, 

1 —5? 

h(0 = _e-x 

Rdalion between A(t) and Ht).~We shall now show th.t • 
^neral ii (0 is the derivative of A(t) with respect to the tL? 
It was shown m section 2 of this chapter, Eq. (2.12), that 

“ I'iS i -«)] 

Using for 2 ^ the symbol A^, 

+ f) - - f)] (3.14) 

between the rLpectivrre’^poMe^^ncti^^^^^^ "^Henc^, 

+ f) - ^(i - f)] 


(3.15) 
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or 

A«) = ^ (3.16) 

Figure 3.4 illustrates the derivation of the function h{t) frora 
the function A (t). It is easily seen, for example, that the expres¬ 
sion (3.5) can be obtained from (3.3), and (3.12) from (3.11), by 


differentiation. 

The deduction leading to Eq 
The behavior of A(t) and h(t) 



Fig. 3.4. —-Derivation of the response 
to a unit impulse by superposition of 
two successive indicia! admittances. 


(3.16) is not valid for ^ = O. 
in the neighborhood of f = O 
requires special consideration. 
For ^ < 0 both A (i) and h(i) 
are equal to zero. If A(t) is 
discontinuous at < = 0, i.e., 

A (0) = lim j 4. (0 -f- 0 

the function h(t) behaves for 
< = 0 similar to ^S(<); its value 
jumps to infinity and then de¬ 
creases to zero or a finite value, 

whereas lim / " h(t) dt re- 

mains finite and is equal to A (0). 

Substituting t = 0 in (3.16) 
and taking Eq. (3.14) into 
account, we obtain 


h(SS) = A(0);S(0) (3.17) 

We can formally combine Eqs. (3.16) and (3.17) in one 
equation: 


/i(0 = A(0)S(i) + ^ (3.18) 

For t 7 ^ Q, S(t) = 0 and Eq. (3.18) is reduced to Eq. (3.16); 
for i = 0, the first term is infinite; therefore, the second term is 
irrelevant and we obtain (3.17). 

Consider, for example, a circuit consisting of a resistance It 
and a condenser of capacity C, and having zero inductance. 
The response to a suddenly applied unit voltage is 



CR 
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Hence A (0) = 1 /JS, i.c., the unit voltage produces instantaneously 
a current of finite magnitude- The response to a unit impulse 
is, according to Eq. (3.18), 


Ht) = |s(o - 





The unit impulse, i.e., an infinitesiinally short infinite puls 
produces a flash of infinite current, which charges the condenser. 
This is expressed by the first term; 
the second term represents the 
gradual discharge of the con¬ 
denser. 

4. Duhamers Integral.—The 1 

response to a unit impulse and the 
indicial admittance can be used to 
obtain the response to a force that 
is an arbitrary function of time by 
application of the principle of 
superposition. We pointed out 
that the principle of superposition 

can be applied to any linear sys- 4.l.-lUuBtraW for Du- 

tern, e.g., to a system described hamers integral.—Application of 
by linear differential equations. mdiciai admittance. 

However, the application of the following method is subjected to 
another restricting condition. Let us assume that a unit impulse 
is applied at the time r, and that we observe the response at tHe 
instant then we also assume that this response is only a func¬ 
tion of the elapsed time t — r and does not depend either on t or 
on r separately. This will be the case if the coefficients of the 
differential equations of the system are constants; it will not 
be the case, in general, if the coefficients are functions of the time. 

Let us now consider the force applied to the system at the time 
T to be given by a function F{t). We advance along the time 
axis by steps Ar. ’’rheii, wo approximate the action of the 
force F by application of steps AF at equidistant instants 0, At, 
2Ar, 3Ar, . . . (Fig. 4.1). If F = 0 for t < 0, the step AF cor¬ 
responding to r — 0 is equal to F(0). Then, if the indicial 
admittance is A{t), we obtain. 

T-« 

x{t) = /’(O)d(t) + V 6FA(t-T) 

T •“ A< 
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If we write AF 


A Tp 

— At, we have 
At 


T^i 

x(t) = F(fl)A(t) + 2 - O A’- 

r ■■ At 


or in the limit At —> 0, 

x{t) = F(0)A(f) + r ^A(t - r) dr 


(4.1) 


(4.2) 


The expression on the right side of Eq. (4.2) is known under the 
name of the French mathematician Duhamel. An equivalent 
form of DuhameVs integral is obtained by integrating by parts 
in Eq. (4.2). We obtain 

x{t) = F(t)A(.0) + j^V(T)A'(< - t) dr (4.3) 


If A(0) = 0, the first term in Eq. (4.3) drops out, and [of. 

Eq. (3.18)1 A'(f - t ) = h(t-T), 



response to a unit impulse. 


where h(t) is the response to a 
unit impulse. Then the second 
term can be interpreted in the 
foliowii^ way: We approximate 
the action of the force F by 
discrete impulses equal to F At 
(Fig. 4.2). The response at the 
instant t will be equal to the sum 
of the responses to all impulses 
which have taken place from 
r = 0 to r ~ t. Hence, if we 
denote the response by x(t), then 

r^t 

x(t) = 2^-^(‘r) At h(t — t) (4.4) 

T =0 

or if At 0, 


a(0 = £f(t) h(t -r) dr (4.5) 


Let us apply DuhameFs integral to the mechanical system 
considered in the last section. Let us assume that the action of a 
periodic force whose frequency is equal to the frequency of the 
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free oscillation «o = y/k/m starts at the instant r = n w 
write ’ 

F(y) = Fq sin coqt I (t) 

Then the response at the instant t is given, using Eq ^4 5 ^ 'jjy 

X = Foj^ sin coqt h(t — t) dr 
and substituting h(t — r) from Eq. (3.6) 

* “ v^X ““ ~ ^ 

Carrying out the integration. 


^0 /sin coot \ 

— <cos«rfj 

This result can be obtained from Eq. (6.10), Chapter TV bv 
direct computation of the constants of integration if we’nut 
a; — 0 and dx/dt = 0 for i = 0, ^ 

6. AppUcation of Fourier Integrals to the Determination of the 
Response to Unit Step. Bromwich’s Integral.—Let us return 
now to the problem of the determination of the indicia! admit¬ 
tance A(«). The elementary method used in section 3 becomes 
very cumbersome for complicated systems. However, the meth¬ 
ods explained in section 1 show a direct way for the calculation of 
the response to any force or other external action that can be 
expanded m a Fourier integral. The expansion for the unit-step 
function 1 it) was given in section 2. We shall now apply the 
equations of these two sections. 

We found for the unit-step function the expression [Eq, 


Hi) 


^TT 


C “ 


(5.1) 


If we denote the impedance of the system by 2(tu), the response 
4(0 to the force l{t) is given by (cf. Eq. (1.9)] 


4(0 


J-lim f” 

Sir J _ . (/3 4- i„)Z(ico) 


( 6 . 2 ) 
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Consider, for example, the response of an electric circuit of 
resistance R and inductance Z/ to a constant yoltage of unit 
magnitude applied at if = 0 and kept constant for ^ > 0. Th.e 
impedance of the system is Z{p) — Lp + JK, and, therefore, the 
response is given by 


Ait) 






i0 -|- ico) iZ/ico + R) 
By expansion in partial fractions we obtain 


do) 


(5.3) 


j: 


oiojt 


ifi + i<a)(JA<a + R) 


do3 


_L_ f 


e 


ioit 


13 + ioj 


dc*3 


L f" 
R - L0j - 

According to Eq. (2.4), we have 




Xjicjo “ I " R 


da (5.4) 


27r. 

On the other hand, 

niwt 


Jxj_ 


iitat 


/9 -|- ioo 


d<a = 1 it) 




R -h lAtii 27r ” 




e 


itat 


R , . 

-y + 

00 -/-/ 


1 

dc») = -j^e ^ 1 (if) 


Hence, substituting these expressions into Eq. (6.4), we obtain. 


tj. 


^i<at 


doj — 


-S-t 


R — R — tp 


- .^P + + R) 

Proceeding to the limit jS —► 0, we find the response 




«) 


(6.5) 


It is seen that this result is in accordance with Eq. (3.10). 

If the system is not damped, we have to apply Eq. (1.13), ancd. 
Eq. (5.2) becomes 


Ait) 




e 


lioit 


O + ica)Zi^ + zco) 


dco 


(5.6) 
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In the literature on the subject i(a is replaced by the symbol p, 
and Eqs. (5.2) and (5.6) are written in the same form, viz., 

1 ePt 

^ (5.7) 

This relation is known as Bromwich^s integral formula. 

The notation used in Eq. (5.7) is based on more advanced 
methods for the evaluation of improper integrals by means of 
integration of analytic functions of a complex variable. 

Equations (5.2) and (5.6) yield explicit values for A{t) if 
we know the impedance. However, the evaluation of the 
integrals by elementary methods is generally rather tedious. 
Their efficient treatment requires the use of the more advanced 
theory of complex variables and integration in the complex 
plane. In the next section we shall find another relation between 
Z{p) and A{t). This relation does not involve complex integra¬ 
tion and will help us to establish simple operational rules which 
in many cases lead directly to the determination of the response 
to a unit step. 

6. Carson’s Integral Equation.—In Chapter IX we considered 
the response of linear systems to a force F that is proportional to 
found that the following procedure leads to particular 
solutions of the equations which govern the system: In the 
expression for the force we replaced by the differential 

operator d/dt by p, the integral operator J** dt by 1/p. By this 

substitution we obtained algebraic linear equations for the 
unknown quantity sought. The solution of the linear equa¬ 
tions could be written in the form a? — F/Z(p), where Z{p) is 
the impedance. Substituting p =* ico, we obtained a periodic 
solution for x, proportional to 

If we assume that the force F is equal to where p is a 
positive real quantity, then the formal procedure remains 
the same as described above, and we obtain a particular solution 
of the form x = eP^/Z{p), which satisfies the equations governing 
the system. Let us now assume that F = i.e.,Fis equal 

to zero for ^ < 0, and F — for t > 0. The response to this 
force for i > 0 will have thc^ form: 

*(0 = 0(0 + 


(6.1) 
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where 0(f) is a solution of the homogeneous differential or integral 
equation associated with the problem, i.e., Gif) represents 
free oscillations of the system. On the other hand, if we start 
to apply the force at the instant i = 0 and calculate the 
response by DuhamePs integral, we find 

G(t) + ^ = ^(0 + - r) dr (6.2) 

We introduce < — t as a new variable Then dr = — df, and 


Gif) H- 




= A(t) + p 




dr 


The integral contains the factor e*’*. Dividing both sides of the 
equation by this factor, we find 



(6.3) 


Now Gif) and A (0 remain finite when < —> oo , provided the system 
is not unstable, i.e., its free oscillations are not of the type that 
have an increasing amplitude. Hence, proceeding to t —^ 

in Eq. (6.3), —> 0, 0, and we obtain the relation 


^ = (6.4) 

Equation (6.4) holds also if p is a complex quantity, provided its real 
part is positive. If, for example, p =» « + t/9, the force will have the 
form e®*(cos /SC + -i sin fit) and all conclusions we used above hold as long 
as « > 0. We also note that for a damped system G(Jt) and A(jt) vanish 
for t —► oo, and, therefore, the relation 

- f' 

holds also for t ► oo if gp* re main s finite, i.e., if p is a pure imaginary quan¬ 
tity, for example, p = ia. Hence, in the case of a damped system, Eq. (6.4) 
holds as long as p has no negative real part. 

We shall replace the variable f in the definite integral (6.4) 
by T, and write 

e-^Air) dr 



(6.5) 
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Equation (6.5) is a so-called linear iniegral equation of the 
first kind for the unknown function A(t), provided the left side 
is a given function of p. It is known in the literature as Carson* s 

integral equation. 

The function A(p) defined by the definite integral 


JS.{p) = e-^Kr) dr (6.6) 


is sometimes called the Laplace transform of the function /(r). 
Hence, to solve Bq. (6.5) for A(t) means to find the function /(t) 
whose Laplace transform is l/p2(p). 

Bromwich's integral formula actually solves this mathematical 
problem. However, as we mentioned before, the evaluation of inte¬ 
grals of the type (5.2) requires rather lengthy calculations or the 
use of complex variables. Therefore, for engineering purposes it is 
often preferable to apply methods that do not involve this type of 
analytical work. The rules of the so-called operational calculus, 
first invented by Heaviside, permit the unknown function in Eq. 
(6.5) to be calculated directly in many cases. The heuristical 
discovery of such rules was a great and useful achievement of 
the famous British electrical engineer. He was not able to give 
mathematically rigorous proofs for all his formulas, but mathe¬ 
maticians later found them to be correct. 

Example._us verify tliat the response of an electric circuit of resist¬ 

ance R and inductance L to a unit-step voltage satisfies Carson’s equation. 
The response A{t) was found to bo [Eq. (3.10)1 

A(0 - -5(1 - « f (0 

Jtt 


Substituting this exprcHsion into Eq. (6.6), wo have 


?:r 





1 

Lp -I- R 


(6.7) 


The right side of Eq. (6.7) is equal to the reciprocal value of the impedance 
Z(p) = Lp -H of the circuit, as is required by Eq. (0.6). 

7. The Notion of Operators.—Wo have shown in the last section 
that the determination of the responHo A{t) to a unit step requires 
the solution of an integral etiuation of the form: 


1 

Zip) 




(7.1) 
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where p is either a positive real quantity or a complex quantity 
with positive real part. The determination of A{t) is merely 
a mathematical problem, independent of the physical significance 
and derivation of Eq. (7.1). However, the physically inspired 
mind of Heaviside was not satisfied with the treatment of physical 
problems from a purely mathematical point of view. He tried to 
visualize the meaning of the mathematical operations. To follow 
the general lines of his reasoning, we start with the steady-state 
motion. We remember that the response to a periodic force is 
obtained by dividing the imposed force by the impedance 
Z(p). Let us denote the reciprocal value 1/Z(p) by 
then we obtain the response to a force by multiplying it by 
The multiplication by transforms the force into the response. 
Heaviside suggested that to obtain the response we perform 
an operation or impose the operator 0(p) on the force. Let us 
take, for instance, the simplest electric circxiit, whose impedance 
is a constant resistance R. Then 0(p) == 1/R and the operation 
that transforms the electromotive force E into the current 1 
consists of a mere multiplication by 1/E. Then let us take the 
next simplest case of. a coil whose impedance is equal to Lp. 
Let us assume that L — 1, then the impedance is Zip) — p and 
= 1/p* Therefore, the current I — E/p = €lip)E. Let 
us see now what the operation ii(p) = \/p means physically. 
We know that L dl/dt = E, or with L = 1, dl/dt = E. There¬ 
fore, the division by p is equivalent to an integration with 

respect to time; E — 0 at < = 0, then I = E/p — E dt. 

Let us transfer these ideas to the theory of the transient 
state. We remember that is defined as the response to 

the unit step 1 {t). Consequently, if the step is imposed on a 
system whose impedance is Z(p), we say that the operator 
12(p) = \/Z{p) transforms lit) into Ait), We express this idea 
by the symbolic equation 

ilip)lit) = Ait) (7.2) 

The problem now is to learn the meaning of the operation 
^( 3 ^) when it is no longer applied to a periodic force but is applied 
to a suddenly applied unit force. We derive the meaning of 12 (p) 
from the simple operators p and 1/p by the operational rules 
which we shall present now. The rules are verified by Carson’s 
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integral relation, since the symbolic equation (7.2) is equivalent 
to Carson’s integral relation (7.1); therefore, a solution A(f) i<= 
correct if it satisfies Carson’s relation. ' ^ 

8. Operational Rules. 

I. Addition of Operators .—If 

-= ^i(0 

and we write fi(p) = fiiCp) + ClaCp); then, 

^(p)^(0 “ Ai(t) A^if) 

We prove (8.2) by using Carson^s equation (7.1). The 
integral relations equivalent to (8.1) are 

^i(p) = pf^"e-p*Ai(t) dt 

fij(p) = pJ^"e-p‘A»(t)'dt 

Therefore, Qi(p) + Q,(p) ^ p£^e-pU^(t) + A 2 (t)] whichis 
equivalent to the symbolic equation (8.2). 

II. Multiplication by a Constant .—If S2(p)f(«) = A{t) then 

a«(p)l(0 = aA(t), where a is a constant. This follows from 
the linearity of Eq. (7.1). 

III. Multiplication by p. —If 

I2(p)f(0 = A{t) (8.3) 

and A(0) = 0, then, 

pn(p)/(() =(8.4) 
This follows from (7.1) in the following way: Assume that 

then, 

pI2(p) = dt 

Integrating by parts, wo obtain 

pa(p) = pj^—e-p‘A(oj^ +pj^ 


( 8 . 1 ) 

( 8 . 2 ) 
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The expression in the brackets vanishes since e~~^^ —> 0 for ^ —► oo, 
and it was assumed that A.(i') vanishes for t .= 0. The rest is 
equivalent to the symbolic equation (8.4). 

If .4(0) 9 ^ 0, we obtain 


pfl(p) = 2?JL(0) 4- 
This equation is equivalent to 

[n(p) - 4(o)]pi(0 = ^ (8.6) 

The meaning of the operator 4.(0)p will be discussed in the 

next section. 

IV. Division by p .— If 

= A(t) (8.6) 

then, 

dt (8.7) 

This follows again from 


^(P) = pf^"e~p^A(t) dt 
If we divide both sides by p, we have 


^ Jo dt=^ -e-^‘J*4(0 dtj” 

The expr^sion m the brackets vanishes, since 0 for 

^"v equivalent to Eq. (8.7). 

V. MulUpVucatzon of p by a Constant .—If 


then, 


Q(P)^(<) = A(t) 


^■(ap)l(t) = ^(l) 
where a is a positive real constant. 


( 8 . 8 ) 

(8.9) 
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We start with Eq. (7.1) 

0(p) = dt 

Then, substituting a new variable p' defined by p = ap' 

^(ap') = ap'J^^e-^p'^ACt) dt 
Now we substitute at = and obtain 

Ji(ap') = p'J^ dt' 

If we change the notations from p' to p and from t' to t, 

€l(ap) = pj^ e-p*A^0 dt 

in accordance with (8.9). 

This rule nieans that if we change the time scale of all fre¬ 
quencies, the time scale of the response is reduced correspondingly 
VI. Addition of a Constant to p .—If 

^(p)J(t) ^ A(t) (8.10) 

then, 

p + "" e-<^^A(t) (8.11) 

where a is an arbitrary constant whose real part is positive or 
zero. This restriction must be imposed since Carson's integral 
equation was proved under the assumption that the real part 
of the factor multiplying t in the exponent is not negative. 
According to Carson's integral (7.1), 

Hence, after replacing p by p -f- a, 

(p + a)kp + 4 ” Jo 

or 

F^Z(V+~aj “ ^fo (*)]<« 

This is expressed symbolically by (8.11). 
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9. Some Fundamental Operators, a. The Operator If 

we apply the operator 1 to l(t) we obtain 1 (0 since.pj^(0 dt 

= 1. Then applying rule IV re¬ 
peatedly (Fig. 9.1), we obtain 





-j: 


1 if) dt — t i (0 


A(t)\ 



and, in general, 




(9.1) 

-Apply- 


o t 

h. The Overator -;- 

Fig. 9.1.—The functions deter- ^ p -j- O 

mined by the operational ezpres- yj equation 

eion.-l(0«.d-.l(0. = (9.2) 

we obtain (Fig. 9.2a) 

—^— 1 (0 = 1 it) (9.3) 

Let u? assume that a is purely imaginary, say a = icoo, then 
we have 


1 __ p — 

p + a “ p® -f a»2' 


e“®* = cos a>o^ — i sin caot 


and separating the real and imaginary parts on both sides of Ect- 
(9-3), we obtain two operational formulas, which are used very 
frequently (Fig. 9.2b and c). 


p 2 ^ f (0 “ cos 1 it) 

1 it) = sin o>6t 1 (<) 

Ueing rule IV, we obtain from Eq. (9.3) 

^j(«) = = 1(1 _ 


(9.4=) 


e-“) 1 («) 


(9.5) 
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If a = zcoo, we obtain 

= — sin cooi 1 (t) 
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ca% ' ' 0)0 

= j- - ■ ??? i(t) 


(9.6) 


The reader will easily verify the results of section 3, especially 
Eqs. (3.3) and (3.5) by this method. It is seen that the opera- 



(ct) 

(b) 

Cc> 


Fig. 9.2.—The functions determined by the operational expression^ 


p + a 


Jf«), 






<oop 


p> 


wo 




p* + Wtl* 

tional method gives directly the particular solutions that fit 
the initial conditions. 

c. The Operator p, —The solution of the symbolic equation 

plit) - Ait) (9.7) 

has to satisfy the relation 

p = pJ‘^”e~^^Ait)dt (9.8) 

It is seen that the unit impulse function Sit) satisfies this equa¬ 
tion. For if we write 

f'e-’“A(.t) dt = r’^'SCOe-** dt + f" S(.t)e-’“ dt 

Jo «/0 —< ./O-J-e 

the first integral is equal to f 'S(t) dt ^ I and the second integral 
vanishes, since Sit") = 0 for t > 0 -H «. Hence we have 

pf«) = S(t) 


(9.9) 
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We are now able to interpret rule III as given in Eq. (8.5), 
Substituting for the operator p according to Eq. (9.9), this rule 
becomes 


pa(p)I(0 = A(0)>S(0 (9.10) 

or, according to Eq. (3.18), 

pf2(p)I(4) = hit) (9.11) 

where hif) is the response to a unit impulse. Equation (9.11) 
can be used for calculating directly from Zip). 

10. Expansion Methods of the Operational Calculus.—The 
rules I to VI furnish two efiScient methods for handling more 
complicated operators. 

a. We expand i2(p) in a series of ascending powers of l/p, 

Q(p) ~ ^ "1“ S + * ’ ■ (10.1) 

* * 

Then applying rules I and II we have 


a(p)i(0 = (10.2) 

Then applying Eq. (9.1), we obtain 


-^(0 ' ■ •^•^(0 = ll ® (10.3) 

k — O 

Let Us apply this equation to the response of a circuit whose 
resistance is R and whose inductance is Z/, assuming that a unit 
constant voltage is applied starting from ^ = 0. The impedance 

of the oiromt is Z(p) = Lp + Expanding Q(p) = ■=— 

Jup + Jri 

in a series of ascending powers of 1 /p, we have 



(10.4) 
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Applying Eq. (10.3), we obtain 
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Using the known expansion for the exponential function, 



Eq. (10.5) becomes 

^(0 = |(l 


( 10 . 6 ) 


This result is in accordance with the Eq. (3.10) obtained in 
section 3 by means of integration of the differential equation and 
with Eq. (9.5) of the last section. 

h. Let us now assume that 0(p) = 1/Z(p) can be expressed 
as the quotient of two polynomials: 


Z(p) “ ^•^j 

where the degree of M{p) is lower than the degree of N(p). 
If N(p) has n roots, all distinct, pi, p 2 , ps, • • • , Vn, it is known 
that M(p)/N(p) can be expanded in the form: 


where 


M{p) ^ Bk 

JV(p) — p& 

1 


Bk 


_ MQpj^ 


( 10 . 8 ) 


( 10 . 0 ) 


and N'Qp) is the first derivative of 

We call the sum in Eq. (10.8) an expansion in partial fractions. 


Equations (10.8) and (10.9) can be verified in the following way: If tbe 
coefficient of in NQp') is denoted by Nq, the polynomial iV(p) can be 
written in the form: 

N(p) — No(p — Pi) ip — Pst) ■ • • (p — pn) 


( 10 . 10 ) 
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Multiplying both sides of Eq. (10.8) by iVCp), we obtain 

Mip) — N^{Bxip — P 2 )(p — ps) • • • (p — P«) 

+ B 2 (p “ pOCp — Ps) • • • (p — Pn) 4- • • * (10.11) 

+ £n(p — Pi) (p — Pa) • • - (p — Pn-l)] 

Now it is seen by differentiation of (10.10) that the derivative of iNr(p) is 

equal to ' 

iV'(p) *= JV'o[(p — P2)(p — Ps) • • • (p — pn) 

+ (p — Pi) (p — Ps) • • • (p — p«) + • • • (10.12) 

+ (i — pi)(p — pa) •••(?>— Pn-l)] 

Substituting p » pi into Eq. (10.11), all products vanish except the first, 
in which the factor p — pi does not appear. The same holds for Bq. 
(10.12). Therefore, 

M(jpi) = iVo5i(pi — P2)(pi — Ps) • * • (pi — Pn) 

and 

^^^'(pi) = iV’oCpi — pa) (pi — Ps) • • • (pi — Pn) 

We obtain by division 

Jf'(pi) ^ p 
i^'(pi) ' 


In general, substituting p* into (10.11) and (10.12), we have 


_ M(pk) 
N'(pk) 


Using the expansion (10.8), it follows from rule I and from 
the operational formula (9.6) that 


n 


a(p) lit) = 



1-1 


^(e«‘ - 1) Hi) 


From Eq. (10.8) it follows that 


n 




Z(0) ” 



Jb-l 


Hence, Eq. (10.13) can be written in the form: 


(10.13) 




n 




(10.14) 


fe-i 
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This relation is known as Heaviside^ s expansion theorem. 
Note. —If Mip) and N(p) are of the same degree, 

n 

M{p) ^ Afo 'SJ Bk 
iV(p) 

*=1 
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(10.15) 


where Mo and No Are the coefficients of the highest degree term in MC-d) n-n/l 
N(p), respectively. 

Mo 

Then an additive term 1 (<) appears in (10.13). However, in this case 


1 ^ ^ 
Z(0) “ No 


n 



— and, therefore, Eq. (10.14) 

Pk 


Jfc-1 


remains valid. 


that whenever M and N are of the same degree, .4(0) 9 ^ 0. 


It is seen 


The rules used in this deduction are based on the assumption 
that the real part of — p* is not negative. This is satisfied 
if the system is damped or capable of carrying out oscillations 
with constant amplitude. Let us first consider a damped system. 
In this case the real parts of the roots p* are negative, and for 
i > 00 the sum in Eq. (10.14) vanishes. Hence, the limiting 
value of the indicial admittance for i —> 00 is given by 


41(00) = 


Z{0) 


(10.16) 


This expression may be considered as the static response of the 
system under action of a unit force; for example, in the case of an 
elastic system it is equal to the static deflection produced by unit 
load. If some of the p*’s are pure imaginary, the corresponding 
terms in (10.14) represent harmonic oscillations aboirt the 
static equilibrium position. 

The case of N (p) with multiple roots can be treated in a similar 
way. 

For example, if pi is a double root, the expansion of i2(p) in 

partial fractions contains a term of the form p^^ Replacing 

p by p + Pi (where the real part of pi is not positive), and apply¬ 
ing rule VI, we obtain 
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or 


'‘® - H^liO - F^) + f ]'® 

Using Eqs. (9.1) and (9.5) we find 

•^W = ;4[(-Bi + + -Bid - e-^'O] (10.17) 

Vx 

11. Response of an Electric Network to the Sudden Applica¬ 
tion of a Constant Voltage.—We consider the network shown in 


B 


•'WW- 

R 


5pAAAA^ 

€t 

\I2 


Fig. 11.1 and assume that the switch 
S is closed at t — 0. The battery B 
furnishes a constant electromotive 
force E. We investigate the transient 
state. The impedance of the total 
circuit is 

Z(p) = R+Zae (11.1) 


R2 L 

Fig. 11.1.—Fzample of a 
network on which a constant where Z^^ is the resulting impedance 

branches ahe and 

switch. ode. Hence, 


+ 


Zae Rl “h 1/Op Lp -f- R 2 
Substituting expression (11.2) in Eq. (11.1), we obtain 

1 


2f(p) = R + 


Cp/OR^Cp + 1) + l/(Z.p + E 2 ) 


( 11 . 2 ) 


(11.3) 


or 


Z('d'\ — 7? 4- (RiOp + l)(^p + E 2 ) 

^ + C{R^ + R2)p + 1 

The reciprocal value of Z(p) is 

1 


0(p) = 


with 


__ ^(P) 

Z{V) N{p) 


(11.4) 


•^(p) *== LCp^ + (El + R^Cp + 1 

JVCp) = iC(B + Jei)p2 +IL + C[RiRi BRi + BKa)] p 

~jr R Ri 
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With the abbreviations 

P = IjC(JR -j- 

Q = Z/ + C(JR\R^ + RIC\ + RRz) 

T = R + Ri 

we have 

N(p) = Pp^ -\-Qp + T (11.5) 


The roots of N (p) are 


Pi = 


P2 = 


Q 


2P 

JQ 

'2P 


+• 


V \2P) P 

\2 _ T 


-V(5 


( 11 . 6 ) 


V 


Using Eq. (10.14) we could write the final result directly, but 
for the sake of physical interpretation we prefer to repeat the 
intermediate steps of the solution. We note here that the two 
polynomials M(?>) and N{p) are of the same degree; for the expan- 
sion of M{p')/N{p) in partial fractions we apply, therefore, the 
formula (10.15) and write 


with 


M{p) _ 1 

N (p) R + Ri 

M{p{) 


Br 


+ 


P — Pi P — P2 


_ Mjpz) 
" N'M 


(11.7) 


The values of the coefficients are 

LCpi + (.Ri -f~ Rj^^Pi 1 

“ 2Ppi + Q 

^ LCpl H- (Ri + R2)Cpg H- 1 

“ 2Pp2 + Q 

The symbolic equation for the indicial admittance is 
1 . Pi - P. " 


( 11 . 8 ) 


(, 


H- 


,R + Ri ■ p - Pi ■ P 
Applying Eq. (9.5), we obtain 

1 

R “J“ Ri Pi 


- [ 


+ - 1 ) + 


r 

11 

(11.9) 

P2/ 


__ 1)1 

Pa J 

(11.10) 
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The function A (<) gives the current through the battery when 
the switch S is closed at the instant ^ = 0 and a unit electromotive 
force is imposed by the battery. The value of the current 

at the instant i = 0 is equal to jg ' ^ The limiting value for 

t —> cso is equal to ^ ^ — —-• According to Eq. 

Ih + /Cl Pi PZ O >4 

(11.7), this expression is equal to the value of Af(p)/iV(p) for 
p = 0, i.e., equal to ^ Hence, the transient current 

starts with the value ^ ^ and approaches as 3 nnptotically 

the value This can be seen physically in the following 

way. At the instant i = 0 the whole current goes through the 
branch ahe because of the presence of the inductance in the branch 
^e. The condenser C is initially without charge, and, therefore, 
its counterelectromotive force is zero. The only potential drop 
occurs in the resistances R and Ri, In the steady state due to 
the presence of the condenser in the branch abe, the whole current 
passes through the branch ode, and the total potential drop occurs 
in the resistances R and R 2 . 

Equation (11.10) gives the total current passing through 
the two branches dbe and ode. We shall now calculate the 
current through the capacitor C. W^e denote the current through 
the branch dbe by Ji, the impedance of this branch by Zi, the 
current through ade by 1 2 , and the impedance of this branch by 
Z 2 The total current is I = + 1 2 . On the other hand, 

1 — -^2/2 and, therefore, 

Y _ Z 2 -r 

~ Zi + ( 11 - 11 ) 

W^ith I = E/Z, we have 


h = 


Zi -h Z2 Z 




( 11 . 12 ) 


i”^Vedance for the current in the branch 
abe produced by an electromotive force appUed to B is given by 


Zbi = Z 


Zi + Z, 


(11.13) 
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With Zx = Z 2 = Rz -i-Lpy and Z = we obtain 

the symbolic equation for the current Ii == 

R2 + Z/p ikf(p) 


^+ sr TXp + 1 70^ TO 


or 




We expand the operator in partial fractions: 

1 B'x 


Cp^Rz + Lp) __ 

~ Ri^R 


4* 


+ 


P — Pi p — p% 


(11.16) 


(11.16) 


where JBx and are constants containing the parameters of the 
system. 

Then the solution of (11.16) becomes 


Axit) = 


If ^ 


00 


WTRi + 


A 1(0 = 


1) 4- ^(ep»« 
P2 


R + Rx 


§1 

Pi 


K 

Pi 


1) (11.17) 


(11.18) 


Substituting p = 0 in Eq. (11.16), we see that the right side of 
(11,18) vanishes. 

This example shows an important feature of the operational 
method. If we are interested in a particular result only, e.g.y 
in the current passing through a certain branch of the network, 
we can calculate this unknown quantity without solving the 
whole problem. 

If we are especially interested in the beginning phase of a 
transient process, it is convenient to use the expansion theorem 
(10.3) which generally leads with little labor to a satisfactory 
answer. 

12. Response of Undamped Mechanical Systems to Suddenly 
Applied Forces.—The response of undamped mechanical systems 
to sudden applications of external forces can be calculated by 
means of the methods given in Chapter V, section 7. We have 
seen that if we know the principal oscillations of the system it 
is not difficult to describe its motion by means of the displace- 
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ments of the normal modes and the normal components JSr of 
the external forces. The displacements satisfy equations of 
the form 

M{lr + - Sr (12.1) 

If the forces are suddenly applied at i = 0, Sr is of the form 

Sr = Crl{t) 

In this case the solution of Eq. (12.1) represents the motion 
of a mass M wi^h elastic restraint under a suddenly applied 
force. Applying the result already found in section 3 for this 
case we have 

f. = - cos c^rt) (12.2) 

This gives the amplitude of each normal mode as function of 
time, due to a sudden application of external forces. 

Using arbitrary coordinates, each coordinate Qi is given by an 
equation of the form [cf. Chapter V, Eq. (6.17)]: 

n 

Si = - cos (12.3) 

r=-l . 

If the system has no restraints for one degree of freedom—^for 
example, it can rotate freely around an axis—^its lowest frequency 
is <oi = 0. The amplitude describing the free rotation satisfies 
the equation 

(12.4) 

The solution satisfying the initial conditions = Ois 



(12.5) 


which is a uniformly accelerated motion. The complete solution 
consists of the forms (12.2) and (12 5). 

The same problem may be considered from the point of view of 
the operational calculus. We shall see that the method of 
expansion of \JZQp) in partial fractions leads to the same repre¬ 
sentation of the motion as we obtained by superposition of 
principal oscillations. Both methods require the solution of the 
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frequency equation Zip) = 0. Their respective advantages 
will depend on each individual problem. The operational 
method is illustrated by the two following examples. 

Example 1 .—Consider two disks connected by an elastic shaft, 
and assume that a sudden unit torque is applied to the disk 
(Fig, 12.1).* We denote the moment 
of inertia of the disk Z>i by Ji, that of the 
disk £>2 by 1 2 , and the torsional spring 
constant of the shaft by k. We define the 
impedance Zxip) as the quotient of the 
alternating torque T applied to Z)i and 
the angular displacement of the same disk. 

To find this impedance we write the 
equations of motion for the angular dis¬ 
placements Bx and ^2 of the disks Dx and 
£>' 2 , respectively. With p = d/dt, we obtain 






A 


u 


1 


1 


A 


ixP'et = -*(9i - Sa) + r 

"" ^ 1 ) 


( 12 . 6 ) 


Fiq. 12.1.“—']S4[©cliaiHi— 
oal system, consistiag of 
two elastically connected 

Eliminating $2 from these equations we find, electric^networkr^^®^* 


I 1 I 2 P* 4- kp^jlx -f £ 2 ) 
/ 2 P® + k 


Bx^ T 


and therefore 


+ kjix + £ 2 )] 

^ l2P^ 4- k 


(12.7) 


The same result can be obtained by the methods of Chapter IX, 
section 3. From Eq. (4.9) of that chapter we have 

Ziiv) = (l//jp2) (^2.8) 

which expression is identical with (12.7). 


Eliminating ^1 from Eqs. (12.6), we obtain 

ipyk)[Ixl 2 P^ + kilx H- I 2 )] 02^ T 


* Figure 12.1 also shows the electrical network corresponding to the 
mechanical system. Thus, the calculation presented in the text can be 
applied to compute the effect of a voltage suddenly switched on the network. 
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Hence, we have 

Zi,(.p) = (.pymij,p> + Hh + Za)] (12.9) 

wliere ^12 is the ratio of the torque T applied to to the angular 
displacement of the disk Da. 

The roots of Zx{p) = 0 and Zia(p) = 0 ar e p ^ 0, co rrespond- 

ing to a free rotation, and p — ± w*)o = i where 

is the frequency of the relative oscillation of the two disks, 
which is in this case the only principal oscillation. 

The symbolic equation for the response == of disk Dx 

to a unit step is 


COo 


= A.(t) 

Zi(p) I1I2 p^{v^ + «g) 

or, expanding the operator l/Zxijp) in partial fractions, 

+ «s)) 

According to Eqs. (9.1) and (9.6), 

^ 1(0 = 11(0 , 

—L_^ i(j) = 1(f) 


( 12 . 10 ) 


( 12 . 11 ) 


p^ + <oS 

Therefore, Eq. (12.11) becomes 


«o 


A ff\ _ / * P k Jacog 1 

AiW - \ij^i 2 


— cos coot 


«0 




1(0 


T T 

or substituting k — y —h-^co§, 

ii + J-i 


At(t) 


=. 1 

Ix + ^2x2 


4“ jfj 


cos O^oi^ 


Ix<4 


) m 


( 12 . 12 ) 


The first term represents a uniformly accelerated rotation with 

1 

the angular acceleration y —j—However, the acceleration 
immediately after the beginning of the motion is equal to I/jTi; 
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this shows that at the first instant the presence of the second disk 
has no effect. 

It is interesting to calculate the angular displacement of the 
disk 2>2. The response 6% — of this disk is given by the 

symbolic equation 




k 


^i2(p) 7 i/2 pHp" 4-co§) 

By the method used above, we obtain 

AM =_^_ (t - y. ~ 

11 + a>5 


l{t) == AM (12.13) 




l{t) 


(12.14) 


Since there is no damping, the sum of the moments of momentum 
of the two disks must be equal to the total impulse imposed on 
the system. The moments of momentum of the disks are 

and 1 2 ^^- From Eqs. (12,12) and (12.14), we obtain 
at uf 

/i « (12.15) 


The expressions (12.12) and (12.14) represent combinations of 
Eqs. (12.2) and (12.5). The difference — 02 is given by 

$1 — 02 = Ai(t') — "" cos (wo^) f(0 (12.16) 


The torque M, that occurs in the shaft is equal to k(di — ^ 2 ) 
or, substituting the value of 

M, = - ,- (1 - COS uoO 1(<) (12.17) 

Ii -r It 


Therefore, the ratio of the maximum torque occurring in the shaft 
to the external torque T is equal to 


Mi 2/2 

T It 4- J 2 


(12.18) 


This quotient approaches zero if I 2 /I 1 0 and approaches the 

value 2 for 1 2 /It —> - 

Example 2.—The same method of treatment can be applied 
to more complicated mechanical devices. Figure 12.2 shows a 
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motor driving, by means of a gear G and two pinions Pi and Ps, 
two elastic shafts S\ and ^2 carrying the disks Dz and Z )4 at their 
free ends. The moment of inertia of the masses rigidly connected 
to the motor shaft is denoted by /, the moments of inertia of the 
pinions by Ji and I 2 , those of the disks by Iz and 

We define as the impedance of the system the ratio of the 
alternating torque T acting on the motor shaft to the angular 



Fia. 12.2.—Mechanical system consisting of two disks mounted at the tree ends 
of elastic shafts and driven from a central shaft by means of a gear system. 

deflection B of the same shaft. We show that the torque T is 
given by 

T = Ze = ilp^ + glZi + glZ,)0 (12.19) 

where Zi and Z 2 are the impedances of the two systems con¬ 
sisting of pinion, shaft, and disk, and gi,g 2 are the gear ratios. 
Let us denote, for example, the angular deflection of the pinion 
Pi by 02 .. Then B = Bi/gi, whereas the torques acting about the 
shaft of the gear G and that of the pinion Pi are in the ratio 
^i:l. Hence, the torque transferred to the gear is equal to 
giZiBi — g\ZxB. Therefore, the total torque is equal to the 
expression (12.19). 

The impedances Zx and are obtained by using the method 
given in Chapter IX, section 4. 

We fimd 

•Zi = (1/7,p^) 
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and, therefore, 

+ + (12.20) 

We put «f = fci/Ja, coi = ^ 2 / 14 , n “ g\hx, T 2 = ^1^2 and 

-Tr == / 4- gill + gllz 

Then, 

1 _ J:_ (P^ 4- cofXp^ + coj) _ 

Z{v) IrV ^p 2 4 . a)f)(p® 4 - <4) + ^(p® 4 - <A) 4 - p(p® 4 - cof) 

The quantities represent the frequencies of oscillation of 

the disks when the pinions are rigidly fixed. The roots of the 
denominator are given by p = 0 , p* — —/zf, and p^ = —/iz| 
where pi and /za are the two natural frequencies of oscillation of 
the system. Hence, 


_i_ 1 (P^ 4-coD(p^+<oi) 

Z(p) /rp^(p^ 4- miKp® + mI) 


( 12 . 21 ) 


Let us now calculate the effect of a unit torque suddenly applied 
by the motor. We have to evaluate . l{t) = Ait). We 
•expand the operator 1 /Z(p) in partial fractions, as follows: 

1 //A __ 1 r1 , Cl , C 2 

Z(p) “ /rL WJ P’ 


4- 


P^ 4- Ml p’* + m1 




( 12 . 22 ) 


The coefficients Ci and C 2 may be obtained very simply 
by using the formula (10.9), considering p^ as the variable 
instead of p. We find 


ft _ (^f Mi)(^^i Ml) 

..a/r’si ~ ■..2^ 


C 2 - 


(wf mI)(^2 mI) 


Mi(Mi — Ml) mKmi “ mD 

Using the operational formulas (9.1) and (9.6), we have 




0 ( 1 — cos MiO 
Ml 


Cs 


’1 
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The motion of the motor due to the eudden application of a 
constant torque consists of a uniformly accelerated motion and 
two superposed harmonic oscillations. If the frequencies co-s. 
and £02 are equal, we find that one of the roots, for example jwi, is 
equal to coi, and, therefore, Cx = 0. The angular displacement 
of the motor shaft is then given by 

In this case only one oscillation is excited by the application of the 
torque. 

13. Multiplication of Operators. BorePs Theorem.—^Let us 
assume that fii(p) and are two operators, such that 

Ql(7>)f(0 = /iq 

= ^2(0 ^ ^ 

Then we prove that the operator 12i(p) ^z(p)/p transforms the unit 
step into the function ■ 

An(.t) = £‘At(T)A,(i - r) dr (13.2) 

or 

= £A 2 Cr)Ai(t - t) dr (13.3). 

In operational form, 

(I/p)^l(p)^2(p)f (^) = -4.12(0 “ -4.21(0 (13.4) 

This relation is known as BoreVs theorem. First, we prove that 
.4.12 = -4.21- If we replace t ~ r by ^ and —dr by d^, Eq. (13.2) 
becomes 

Ai^ = -J^A^(^)A^(t - r) df = £‘A2(t)Ai(t - f) dt 

The last expression is identical with A 21 [Eq. (13.3)], if we 
replace the variable of integration by r. 

For the proof of the multiplication theorem, we make use 
of Carson^s integral equation (6.5). This equation states that 
the operator that transforms 1 (t) into the function A(t) is p times 
the Laplace transform of that function. Hence, we must show 
that ^i(p)^ 2 (p)/p^ is the Laplace transform of -4.12(0 or A2i(0- 
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The Laplace transform of Axii(t) is given by 
A(p) = d< = dtJ^Ai(r)Ai(t - t) dr (13.6) 

We write Eq. (13.5) in the form: 

^(p) — —- T)e~^Ai(T) dr (13.6) 

The right side of Eq. (13.6) is a double integral whose domain 
of integration AOB is shown in Fig. 13.1. It consists of the 
infinitely extended area between the axis t = 0 and the 45® 



line OB represented by the equation r = t. In Eq. (13.6) the 
integration is performed first along vortical strips extending 
from r = 0 to T = < (Fig. 13.lo). However, we can i)erform 
the integration also along horizontal strips (Fig. 13.15), starting 
from the 45° line OB, and add their contributions. Tims Eq. 
(13.6) becomes 

A(p) = f^“ At(t — t)/1,(t)« (18.7) 

Using ^ — t — T and r as variables of intc‘gration, we put dt ~ 
and obtain 

A(p) = ** a- fi'A M)Ai (t)(i dt 

This double integral can be broken ujj into a product of two single 
integrals: 

, Mp) ^ e~^A 1 (r) drj^ ** a(r) f 


(13.8) 
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Now Qi(p)/ 3? is the Laplace transform of A\(r)j and is 

that of A2(t), “i.e., 

J^^^e-^AiCr) dr = Qi(p)/p 

dt = ^^Qp)/V 

Therefore, 

A(p) = fti(p)Q2(p)/p^ Q.E.D. (13.9) 

It is easy to see that we can apply the multiplication theorem 
to the calculation of the response x(jl) of a system whose imped¬ 
ance is Zip) to a force Fit), which is an arbitrary function of t, 
provided that Fit) is expressed by a symbolic equation of the 
form: 

^2ip)lit) = Fit) (13.10) 

If Ai€) is the response of the system to a unit step, we have the 
symbolic equation 

= Mt) ( 13 - 11 ) 

We now denote 1/Zip) by ^i(2>) a-Bid apply Boreas theorem, 
substituting .4(i) for A\it), and Fit) for A^t). According to 
Eqs. (13.2) and (13.4), 

iai(p)Qs(p)i(<) = \ F{t — T)A{T)dT (13.12) 

V Jo 

Multiplying the operator on the left side by p, we obtain, accord¬ 
ing to rule III, 

Qi(p)Q2(p)1(«) = - ■r)A(j)dT 

or 

Qi(p)Qs(p)l(0 = P'(0)A(«) + — T)A(T)dT (13.13) 

Interchanging the variables t and t — t in the integral, we obtair 

Oi(p)aj(p)l(i) = P'(0)A(«) + £F’(,T)A{t - T)dr (13.14) 

The expression on the right side of Eq. (13.14) is DuhameLj 
formula [cf. Eq. (4.2)] for the response x(f) to the force Fit). 
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Equation (13.14) is useful in many cases. It shows that when 
an operational representation for F(t) is known, we can evaluate 
the response by direct operational methods without actually 
carrying out the integration in Duhamers formula. This is 
illustrated by the example in the following section. 

14. Response of a Network to a Suddenly Applied Alternating 
Voltage.—^We consider the same network (Fig. 11.1) as in section 
11 but assume that the battery is replaced by an alternating 
generator O. The alternating voltage is switched on the network 
at « = 0. We assume that the voltage applied is represented by 

F(0 = sin coi 1(0 (14.1) 

so that the network is switched in when the voltage is zero. The 
function sin co« 1 (t) is the solution of the symbolic equation 
[cf. Eq. (9.4)]: 

pt ^ (0 = sin ot 1 (0 (14.2) 


Hence, we know that the operator ^2(3?) *= o transforms 

1(0 into the external action F(<), and we can apply Borel’s 
theorem. The impedance of the system is, according to Eq 
(11.4), 


Z(p) = 


Nip) 

Miv) 


Substituting this value for Zip) and ^ for ^^ip) in Eq. 

jP I CO 

(13.14), we find that the response, i.e., the current 7(0 through 
the generator, becomes 


7(0 = 


Mjp) wp^ .. 
Nip) p2 CO* 


(14.3) 


This symbolic equation is solved by expanding the operator in 
partial fractions. The roots of the denominator are pi, pz, io>, 
— zco, where pi and p 2 have the values given in section 11. 

We note that the derivative of the denominator is 


(p* + co*)JV'(p) + 2pNip) = ip^ 4 - co*)(2Pp + Q) + 2pNip) 
Therefore, we obtain the expansion 
^ip) top ^ Bip Bp , Bzp BaP 

Nip) p* -h CO* p — p\ p — P2 P — ica' p i(a 


(14.4) 
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with 

R M(pi) 

^ (vl 4 * o3^)(^Ppt + Q) 

T> JW(p2) 

" ” (pH-co2)(2^»P2 + Q) 

R - 

“ 2^WC^co) 

R ~ 

”■ 2iNC-ioi) 

The current is 


= — 


Applying Eq. (9.3), 


I{t) = 4- 4- Bse'“* 4- l(t) (14.6) 


The terms Bic^^* 4- represent the transient part of the cur¬ 

rent ; the last two terms correspond to the steady state. 


Problems 


1 . A sinusoidal voltage sin <at 1 (f) is switched at < = 0 on a circuit of 
inductance L and resistance R. Find the current by using the general solu¬ 
tion of the differential equation. 

2. In Prob. 1 calculate the currents by applying Borel's theorem. 

3. An elastic shaft carries a disk of moment of inertia I at one end and a 
clutch of moment of inertia Ji at the other. The system is driven by 

an electric motor. The shaft is initially at rest 
and started in such a way that the torque applied 
to the shaft increases proportionally with time \intil 
it reaches a certain value Afo, after which it stays 
constant (Fig. P.3). Determine the maximum 
torque in the shaft. Compare it to the case 
where the driving torque is applied suddenly at 
t = 0. 


M\ 




1 




i —^—==- 

To -A 


Fio. P.3. 


Hint: The torque may be represented by 1 (0 — (i — io) l(t — io)] 

to 

4. Find the current flowing through a capacity and a resistance where 
the voltage applied increases proportionally to the time and then decreases 
linearly with the same constant rate until it reaches zero again. 

Hint: We note that the voltage may be represented by the superposition 
of three functions; {Eo/U^lt l(t) — 2(t — io) l(Jt — to) + (i — 2to) i(.t — 2U)\ 
(Fig. P.4). We therefore calculate the current Z(<) due to a voltage 
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and apply the principle of superposition. The total current 

will be 

7(0 1 (0 — 27(f - u) - U) + lit - 2<o) lit - 2«o) 


To calculate 7(0 we can make use of the relation - 7(0 *= ^ 7(0 use 

P 

Borel’s theorem. 

5. The triangular voltage curve of Prob. 4 lasts 2io sec. It is repeated 
periodically with the period 2U (Fig. P.5) and appUed to a circuit 



with capacitance and resistance. Compute 
the steady-state current and the tran¬ 
sient current by using a representation 
for the voltage similar to that suggested for 
Prob. 4. Compare the transient with the 
steady-state current. 



6 . Replace the capacitance in Prob. 5 by an inductance. 

7. Calculate the current due to a voltage cos at 7 (0 applied to the net¬ 
work considered in section 11 of this chapter. Apply Borel’s theorem. 

8 - Replace the voltage applied in Prob. 7 by sin {at + <p) l{t). Plot the 
current for various values of <p. 

Hint: Write sin (eoi + <p) l{t) = sin cot cos ^ 7(<) 7 I- cos cot sin <p 7(t) and 
apply the principle of superposition. 

9. A valve-operating mechanism can 
be approximated by a mass m attached 
on one side to a fixed point by a spring 
7c, while on the other side it receives the 
push of a cam through another spring 
(Fig. P.9). The cam profile is such 
that the vertical displacement of the 
roller is 




between t — 0 and t — T and zero for t > T. The springs are initially 
strained under a compression P. Find the motion of the mass m (value ^^ 

_ , 27r ^ ^ I k . ki P 

and the pressure of the roller on the cam. Show that "y < > m w p 4 . 2aky 
is a sufficient condition for the roller not to leave the cam. 
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10. Calculate the deceleration of the last car of the electric train con¬ 
sidered in Chapter YI, Proh. 4, when a braking force of 7,000 lb. is suddenly 

appUed to the locomotive, Consider • the cases where ^ - 2\/km, and 

/ 3 «. . * 

11. What is the current produced by the sudden application of a constant 

pressure to the diaphragm of the condenser microphone in Chapter YI, 

I m /jR\* 

Proh. 3? Assume m = 0 and < ^^2 "I" 
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CHAPTER XI 

EQUATIONS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES APPLIED 

TO ENOrNEERING 

Brooks Taylor, in his book, *The Method of Increments’ (1715- 
1717), was the first to consider equations of finite differences. As 
a matter of fact, the relations between the terms of arithmetic and 
geometric progressions, which were known for a long time, repre¬ 
sent the simplest examples of difference equations. But they were 
not considered from the point of view of their relation to a general 
theory. This viewpoint was a veritable, discovery.” 

—^Lb Mabquis db Laplace, 
“Th6orie Analytique des Probabilit<5s ” (1820). 

Introduction.—This last chapter is devoted to the calculus of 
finite differences, especially to linear difference equations. Such 
equations are being applied more and more to engineering 
problems. Sometimes they are used as approximations to dif¬ 
ferential equations. However, their most important application 
is made in connection with systems—mechanical or electrical— 
that consist of many identical components. Because of the large 
number of degrees *of freedom of such systems, the general 
methods usually resorted to involve lengthy and complicated 
calculations, whereas the special methods developed in this 
chapter greatly reduce the labor required and simplify the solu¬ 
tion. 

1. The Calculus of Finite Differences.—^Let us assume that a 
function f{x) of the variable x is defined for equidistant values of 
X. If X is one of the values for which f(x) is defined, f(x) is also 
defined for the values x k Ax, where Ax is the interval between 
two successive values of x, and k is an integer. We denote 
the value of the function y = f{x) for a; + fc Ax, for the sake 
of simplicity, by writing y with a subscript: 

f{x “h k Ax^ = A» (1*1) 

We now define the jirst difference or the difference of first order 
Ayx of y at the point x as the increment of the value of y in going 
from xto X Ax\ 
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— 2/®+Aas 2/» 

It is seen that we have chosen arbitrarily the step in the direction 
of increasing x] we could also define Ay 3 , by the difference 

Continuing this process, we call the increment of the first 
difference in going from x to x Ax the difference of second order 
of y at Xj i>e.f 

= A2/a+A* — A2/« (1.3) 

or 


A^yx yx+2^x 22/x-f-Aas I 2^* 

In general, we define the difference of the order n by 

A^yx = (1-4) 


It is seen that if we build up the difference of w-th order A”y*, 
starting from the first difference Ayx, then A^yx appears as a 

Hnear expression in 2 /x, . . . , 2 /*+nA*. 

In most applications it is convenient to choose the interval 
Ax equal to unity. Then we write yx+nAx = yx+n- Using this 
notation, the sequence of differences becomes 


Ay* Vx+i yx 
A^Jx = Vx-^i — Sj/as+I “h y* ^ 

A^Vx == y»+3 32/aH-2 + 3y»4.i — y» 


n 



(1.5) 


It is seen that the coeflS.cients of A^y* are the same coefficients 
w ch appear in the expansion of (a — 6)”, i.e.j they are equal 
to the hinomioL coefficients multiplied by ( — !)*■. 

In many physical problems only differences of even order 
occur. In such cases it is more convenient to define the differ¬ 
ences A2-?|/. in a somewhat different way. We shall write 


Ayx — y*_i — 2 yx H- yx+x (1.6) 

^ the increment of the first difference taken on the 
nght and left sides of the point x. Similarly, we write 
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or in general, 

= A2(A2"»-2y*) (1.7) 

In this case a difference of the order 2m represents a linear 

6XprCSSioil in yx — Vx —j • 7 2/aH-wi—Ij J/aj-H”-* 

2. !Linear Difference Equations with Constant Coef9.cients.— 

A linear difference equation of the order n is a linear relation 
between an unknown function 2 /* and its first n differences. Its 
general form is 

An A« 2 /* + An_i A«-V* + • • • + Ay* -f- Aoy» = 4>{x) (2.1) 

The simplest example of such an equation is 

Ay* = a 

where a is a constant, or, substituting the value of Ay* from 

Eq. (1.5), 

yaH-i — y» = a 
The solution is obviously 

y* ~ ax + const. 

In other words the values y* constitute an arithmetic progression 
with the difference a. 

If we write 

Ay* + by* = 0 

we obtain 

y«+i - y» + by* 0 
or 

l/a-H _ 

y« 

It is seen that in this case the values y* constitute a geometric 
progression. The coefficients An, . * • , Ao of Eq. (2.1) are, in 
general, functions of the variable x, defined for the equidistant 
values X = Xo + ife where h is an integer. However, we shall 
consider in detail only the case of the equation with constant 
coefficients. Ihe function </>(x) is given for the same equi¬ 
distant values of x. If <^(x) «= 0, the difference equation is 
called homogeneous. 
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As Eq. (2.1) represents a linear relation with constant coeffi¬ 
cients between in X successive values of yx, it can be also writ¬ 
ten in the form: 

”1“ Ctn—l2/a+n—1 “H ‘ “f" CboViB — (2-2) 

If we use the differences in the form (1.7), a linear difference 
equation of the order 2m can be written in the following way: 

h-^yx—m + 6_ot4-12/x— m+l + * * * + + • • • -|- bmyx+m ~ <l>0^) 

(2.3) 

As a matter of fact, in most practical problems the physical setup 
leads to this form of the difference equations. 

Let us start from Eq. (2.2) containing the unknowns yx, . . . , 
If the values of yx, 2/x+i) • • ■ > y^+n-i are arbitrarily 
chosen, then 2/*+n is determined by the equation. We now 
proceed to the next equation, increasing ’the subscripts by 1. 
The values of y occurring in this equation are yx+i, yx+ 2 , - . . , 
2/*+nH-i. Since ^*+i, . . . , yx+n are known, we can determine 
yx+n+i. If we continue this process, we see that the solution is 
determined by the arbitrary choice of the n initial values 
yx, . . . , 1 - Therefore, the solution depends on n arbi¬ 

trarily chosen initial values. Assume that fi(x), f^ix), . . . , 
fnix) are n particular solutions of the homogeneous equation, each 
corresponding to a particular choice of the initial values. Then, 
owing to the linear character of the equations, the fiixYa multi¬ 
plied by arbitrary constants, Cifi(x), C^hix), . . . , Crfnix'), 
are also solutions of the system, and we can write the general 
solution in the form: 

Vx — Cifi(x) -h C 2 f 2 (x) -j- • • • -|- CnfnCx') (2.4) 

As in the case of linear differential equations, (2.4) gives the 
general solution of the difference equation (2.2), if none of the 
/<(x)’s can be expressed as a linear combination of the others. 
In this case we say the particular solutions /i(a;) are independent. 

We obtain the general solution of the nonhomogeneous equa¬ 
tion by adding to (2.4) a particular solution of the nonhomo¬ 
geneous equation. In many cases such a particular solution 
can easily be found. 

The general solution of a homogefieous difference equation 
can he obtained in a manner similar .to that employed in the 
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theory of linear differential equations with constant doefficients. 
We substitute a solution of the form: 

(2,5) 

where C is an arbitrary constant and X is an undetermined factor. 
Putting = j8, we may also write 

= 0/3* (2.6) 

and substitute this expression into the difference equation. In 
some cases it is more convenient to use the form (2.5), in other 
cases (2.6). The difference equation furnishes an algebraic 
equation for X or jS, respectively. 

Let us consider as an example an equation of the second order, 
e,g., 

diViB+iii ■+■ + o,Qyx = 0 (2.7) 

Substituting we obtain 

+ ai/3 4- cto) = 0 

Hence, excluding the cases C = 0 and /? = 0, which would mean 
that Vx = 0 for all values of x, we have 

+ UijS + ao ~ 0 (2.8) 

If the quadratic equation (2.8) has two distinct roots, /5i and ^ 2 , 
the general solution of (2.7) is 

y, = + Cifii (2.9) 

If /Si = /Sa, Eq. (2.8) furnishcvS only one solution. In this case 
we follow a method suggested also by the theory of differential 
equations. We first write Eq. (2.8) in the form: 

(2.10) 

and as /3i is a double root, the left side of Eq. (2.10) must be 
identically equal to (/3 — /di)^. Therefore, 

^ = /9» - 2mi + /S? 

Hence, ai/aa ~ — 2|9i, ao /02 = /5i, and the difference equation 
(2.7) appears in the form: 

yx+% ““ 2^i2/ar+i •+■ ^1?/# = 0 


( 2 . 11 ) 
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We verify by elementary calculation, that 

Vx = (2.12) 

solves Eq. (2.11); in fact, we obtain, by substituting (2.12), 

+ 2 - 2(a; + 1) + x] = 0 (2.13) 

Therefore, in the case of a double root, the general solution of 
(2.7) is given by 

Vx = Ci/3f + Caoj/Sf (2.14) 

In the case of the difference equation (2.2) of order n, the 
general solution of the homogeneous equation is given by 

n 

2/* = (2.15) 

i = 1 

if the n roots jSi, /Sa, . . . , are distinct. If one root, say jSi, 
is an ?72r-fold root, the first m terms in (2.15) are to be replaced 
by (Cl + Caa: + * • • + C«ia;"*-i)/3?. 

3. Applicatioii to Contmuous Beams.—The analysis of con¬ 
tinuous beams requires the evaluation of the statically indeter¬ 
minate moments acting at the supports. These moments satisfy 
the so-called three-moment equation, which is a relation between 
the moments acting at three successive supports. If, for 

instance, the supports are equidistant and there is no load acting 
between them, the moments at successive supports are related by 
the equation* 

+ 4M* + = 0 (3.1) 

The supports are numbered 0, 1, 2, . . . ,x. Let us assume that 
we have a beam extending to infinity to the right (Eig. 3.1) 
and supported at equidistant points 0, 1, 2, . . . , x, etc. At 
a distance a to the left of the fij:st support, a load E is acting on 
the beam. How, if we want to calculate the moments directly 
by using Eq. (3.1), we Can start from the known value of the 
moment at the first support Mq = —Pa; then we assume an arbi¬ 
trary value for JWi and calculate The consecutive equations 
(3.1) give us Afa, Afs, . ... However, the values of 

J\fz} Ms - . . are dependent on the arbitrary value of Mi. 
This-arbitrary value is determined by the boundary condition 
that Mx > 0 as a: 00 , which follows from the physical con- 

. *See S. Timoshenko, **Staren.gtli of Materials,” vol. 1, p. 226. 
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^deration that the effect of a finite load cannot extend to infinite 
Consequently, the value of has to be determined so that the 
sequence M^, M^, . M, tends to zero as a; increases to 
infinity. This requires the application of a trial-and-error 


However, if we consider (3.1) as a difference equation of 
second order, the method given in the last section leads to a 



• J'-T moment diagram for a continuous beam supported &+ nr. 

®<lUid.staat points and loaded at its free end by ^^„nee“ 


simple solution of the problem. Putting we obtain 

the equation 

iS® + 4/9 + 1 * 0 


The roots of the equation are 


/3i = —2 + V3 -0.26795 
/32 = —2 — V3 = —3.73205 

The general solution of Eq. (3.1) is, therefore, 

M, = Ci(-2 + V3)* + C2(-2 - V3)- (3.2) 

The boundary conditions are ikTo = —Pa and = 0. Since 
< 1 and I/ 52 I > 1, —>• 0 and |/9|| —» 00 as a: —>• 00 . There¬ 

fore, we put C 2 = 0. Then Mo « -Pa leads to 

= ~-Pa(~ 1)^(0.26795)* ( 3 . 3 ) 

Equation (3.3) gives the values of the moments at the supports. 
The distribution of the bending moment is shown in Fig. 3 . 1 . 
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' As a second example, we consider the case of a continuous 
beam with n equal spans and a triangular load distribution, 
as shown in Fig. (3.2). The three«moment equation for this case 
is 

PI 

Mx—l + 4ikfa; + Afx+l — (3-4) 

where P is the total load on the beam. Equation (3.4) is a 
nonhomogeneous difference equation of second order given in a 
form corresponding to Eq. (2.3). As a particular solution, we 



Fig. 3.2. —Bending moment diagram for a continuous beam supported at + 1 
points and loaded by a linearly distributed load. 


try a linear function of the form = Cx. Substituting Ma 
in Eq. (3.4), we obtain 

C(rc — 1) + 4:Cx 4- C(a? -h 1) 

satisfied by 


The general solution of Eq. (3.4) will be the sum of the general 
solution of the homogeneous equation (3.1) and the particular 
solution (3.5) found above: 


PI 

(3.5) 


M, = Ci(-2 4- -v/3)* + Cs(-2 - V3)- - 
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we can write 
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SuSa = (2 - V3)(2 + V3) = 1 

PI 

= CiiSf + Os/Sr - 
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The boundary conditions require that the moments at the sup¬ 
ports X = 0 and a; = n be zero. From Mo — Mn = 0, it follows 
that 



PI 

Qnl — iSf”- 


and the solution becomes 




^/x 

6n\n 



Putting e*^ = —/3i = 0.268, we can introduce hyperbolic func 
tions and obtain 


M. 


Qn\_n ^ ^ sinh yn^ 


(3.6) 


The bending moment diagram is shown in Fig. 3.2. It must 
be kept in mind, of course, that formula (3.6) does not represent 
the bending moment along the span, but only at the supports, i.e.^ 
it applies only to integral values of a;. To find the complete 
moment diagram we first connect the end points of the ordinates 
Afi, M 2 , . . - by straight lines and then add the moments 
corresponding to the load under the assumption that every 
section of the continuous beam may be considered as simply 
supported. 

4. Buckling of a Rectangular Lattice Truss.— A. rectangular 
truss consisting of two vertical columns and a number of cross¬ 
beams forming n identical frames is clamped at both ends. An 
a^jdal load P is applied to each column.. We assume that the 
variation of the length of the columns can be neglected and that 
both columns buckle in the same way. In other words, the 
eruss is assumed to buckle only by shear (Fig. 4.1). The cross¬ 
beams are numbered from 1 to n — 1. 

Consider first the crossbeams in the buckled shape. They 
are bent into a shape with an inflection point at the center. 
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Hence, the bending moment at the center of each crossbean 
equal to zero, and if we cut the crossbeams into two halves, 
action of the other half can be replaced by a force acting at 
free end of the half crossbeam. This force is equal to the shear 
force occurring at the inflection point and is (Fig. 4.2) of si 
magnitude, that the deflection of the crossbeam at that pc 
is zero. Hence, we consider half of each crossbeam as a be 
clamped at the joint at a right angle to the column. We den 



the crossbeams by restraiziiiig moments. 


the slope of the column at the joint of the crossbeam meml 
X by Ua, (Fig. 4.2); the shearing force acting at the center 
/S» (Fig. 4.1); the length of the crossbeam by Zi; the momc 
of inertia of its cross section by and the elastic modulus 
the material by Ex. Then the deflection of the center is eqi 

= 0 and, therefore, S. = -j 

moment at the joint is equal to ^ = 54^.- Hence 1 

effect of the crossbeams can be replaced by the moments acti 
at the jomts, if we neglect the effects of second and higher ore 

problem of the buckUng of the truss 
reduced to the problem of the buckling of a single column wi 


Hence 1 
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elastic restoring moments acting at the joints, the restoring 
moment being of the magnitude 

Ml, = (4.1) 

In order to solve this problem we consider the slopes of the 
columns at the joints as unknowns and express the bending 
moments acting at the ends of the vertical elements of the frames 
by the Vas's. Then the equilibrium conditions of the joints furnish 
the necessary number of equations for the determination of the 
s and the buckling load P. 

Let us consider the vertical element of the frame that extends 
between the joints x and a; + 1 (Fig- 4.2). The deflection of 



Fig. 4.2. —Bucklinf;; of a trtisa unclor axial load. Kquilibrium botwoon the forces 
and momenta acting on tho otomenta of tho tniaa. Deformation of the elements. 

this element, whi(;h in a section of the length I of the column 
with the flexural stiffness El, is donotc^d by i«a:(f), where is a 
coordinate running from ^ = 0 to ^ = 1. The slope dw»ld^ 
is denoted by v»(0 and the bending moment by The 

element considered is loaded by end moments and by the 
axial force P. Therefore, M*(^) = M»(0) -j- P [WxiO '*^»(0)] 
The differential eejuation for t/>*(^) is 

El + M.(0) + P [io.({) - ■u),(0)] = 0 
We obtain, by differentiatioix. 
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^ + P»x = 0 
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The general solution of Eq. (4.2) is 

Va(0) — Ax cos ot^ jB» sin (4.3) 

where 

a = V(P/{EI) 

In order to express the constants Ax and Bx in terms of the 
slopes, we remember that v»(0) — Vx and Vx(Ji) = Vx+i and obtain 
from (4.3) 

(4.4) 


/ , Vx +1 — Vx COS al . „ 

COS H ——— ^.^ - -1 -sin 


sin al 

The bending moment Mx(^) at an arbitrary point of the column 
is given by 


Jlfxd) = 


de 

= aEIVx sin — 
At the point ^ = 0, we have 


aEI (Vg+i — Vx cos aV) 
sin al 


cos a^ 


Ar*(0) 


_ aEI (Vx COS al — 


sin al 

The moment Mx(l), acting at the point ^ = Z, is 

_ aEI (Vx+i cos al i>x) 

^ sin al 


(4.5) 


(4.6) 


Having the expressions (4.5) and (4.6) for the bending moments 
acting on the column at the joints, we can set up the equilibrium 
condition for the joints. Consider, for instance, the joint a? + 1 
(Fig. 4.2). Since the moments acting about the joint must be in 
equilibrium, we have 

M*+i(0) H- MUx - Mx(l) = 0 

Substituting the expressions (4.1), (4.5), and (4.6) for the 
moments, we find the following difference equation for the slope 

Vxl 

7 I o Sin ofZ I , _ 

cos al + Sfx — jv^x + = 0 



(4.7) 
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Eild 

Elh 


coiivemeat to try a solutioa of the 


Vx — 

rather than one of the form Vx = C/S®. 
equation (4.7), we obtain 


(4.8) 

Substituting (4.8) in 


gX (a:+ 2 ) 


<■ 


2 ( cos al + 3/4 


sin O il 

Oil 


') 


gX(aH-l) gXas 


or, dividing by . 


0 


cos ocl + ^ 

ocL 2 


= cosh X 


(4.9) 


Hence, the general solution of (4.7) can be written in the form: 

Vx — Cie^^ H- C^e-'^ 
or 

= (^i cosh \x 4- C 2 sinh \x (4.10) 

where X is determined by the relation (4.9). 

The boundary conditions are v* = 0 for x = 0 and x ~ n. 
From Vo = 0 follows CJ — 0. Hence, we have 


Vn — Ci sinh \n = 0 


This equation cannot be satisfied by real values of X, (except X = 0), 
so that we mtist write \n ~ Twi or 


X = 



where r is an integer. 

Then relation (4.9) becomes 


cos Oil 4“ 3/4 


sin cxl 

Oil 


Tit 

cos — 
n 


(4.11) 


We obtain the lowest critical value of the buckling load P by 
substituting in Eq. (4.11) the smallest integer r for which v* [cf. 
Eq. (4.10)] can be made to comply with the boundary conditions 
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= Vn = 0 . For r — 0 we obtain as the only solution = 0 
for all aj, which means that the column remains straight. For 
r == 1 we have from (4.10) 


^ . XTC 

Va — C sm — 
n 


(4.12) 


It is seen that in this case the column has no vertical tangent 
except at the ends. Therefore, Eq. (4.12) represents a mode of 
buckling connected with horizontal deflection of the ends. If no 
deflection at the ends is allowed, we must put r = 2 , and obtain 


= C sin 


2a;ir 

n 


(4,13) 


In this case the truss takes the shape shown in . Fig. 4.1. We 
calculate this case in detail. We have from (4.9) 


T „ sin Oil 2 x 

cos ed + — 5 — = cos — 

ciL n 


(4.14) 


Equation (4.14) determines the parameter a and the buckling 
load, which is P = ot^EI, 

Let us first consider n = 1 , i.e., a truss consisting of two col¬ 
umns without a crossbeam. Then the buckling load is equal to 
the buckling load of a single column of the length I clamped to 

El 

fixed bases at the ends, i.e.y P = 47r^-p- This gives od — 27r 

which satisfies Eq. (4.14) for n. — 1 . In the case n = 2, there 
is one crossbeam at the mid-point of the truss. However, since 
the crossbeam is not deformed when the truss buckles, it does 
not influence the magnitude of the buckling load. Since now 

El 

the column acts as a beam of length 21, P = or clI = ir. 

This value of od, in fact, satisfies Eq. (4.14) for n = 2. 

If n, ^ 3, the crossbeams modify the buckling load. Equation 
(4.14) gives the value of al = (PP/EI)^ as function of tx and 

n. We write P = P^ /(/i,n) where Pe = is the so-called 

Euler s hucIcZvng load of one section of a column. In Fig. 4.3 the 
ratio PJPe = 17 is plotted as function of the dimensionless ratio 
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fi = Eihl/EIh for various values of n. For a* = 0 



or with L = nl, PZ /®/El = as expected, since when ju ~ 0 
the two columns buckle independently. For aa = oo, i.e., when 
the bending stiffness of the crossbeams is very large, we find 
Pt^/EI = TT®. In this case every section of the column buckles 
as if it were clamped between horizontal surfaces which could 
move freely in the horizontal direction. This is approximately 
correct for high buildings, for example, when the construction 



Fig. 4.3.—Buckling of a truss under axial load. Diagram for tho buckling load. 

of the floors is relatively more rigid than the columns. We notice 
that if n--» <50 and I is finite, so that tlui Htructuro becomes 
infinitely tall, P remains different from zc^o. This is due to the 
assumption that the two coluinns buckle hhnitically, which 
excludes the bending proper of the. structure as a whole. 

6. Voltage Drop in a Chain of Electric Insulators. ~ We shall 
insert here an interesting problem of electrical engincMU’ing, which 
can be treated very conveniently by means of difference (uiua- 
tions. The arrangement shown in Fig. 5.1 is called a Hiring 
insulator. The n — 1 insulators of thc‘ chain an^ connected by 
metallic conductors. The first insulator is groundctd by being 
attached to tho tower; the last one is connected to the lino 
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conductor, which carries an alternating current of frequency 
Consider now one of the metallic conductors between two 
insulators. The rate of change of the charge of this conductor 
depends on its capacity with respect to all the other conductors 
and the ground. However, it is sufficient to take into account 
the capacity with respect to the two adjoining conductors and the 
ground. If we denote the voltage of the a;th conductor by Vxj 




Fio. 6.1.—String in¬ 
sulator for an electric 
power-line. 



Fig. 5.2.—Equivalent net¬ 
work of a string ’ insulator. 


t e cmrent between the {x — l)th and the xth. conductor is 
* 1^*); between the a;th and (a; + l)th conductor 

~ tcoCi(T^a, — and between the a^th conductor and the 

^oun iu>C 2 Vx: where (7i is the capacity between two 

a joinmg conductors and Cz is the capacity of a conductor with 

^ the pound. We assume that the conductors and 
insulators are all identical. 

capacities corresponding to the chain is 
cchei^tically sho^ in Fig. 5.2. It is seen from the figure that 
■‘*+1 ~ Ix + tx, and, therefore, 


or 


Ci(Vx+x Vx) - Ci(K - Vx-i) — CaF* = 0 


(5.1) 


Vx-i (2 + + Vx+X = 0 


(5.2) 

in Bq. ( 5 . 2 ) and obtain 
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eMx-i) __ ^2 + = 0 

or, dividing by 

e~^ — ^2 + = 0 

It follows that 
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cosh X = 1 -j- 


2Ci 


(5.3) 


Equation (5.3) has two roots X and —X, and, therefore the 

■ 0 


general solution of Eq. (5.2) is 
Va> = Aie^® + ^26“^® 
or 

V„ = Bi cosh \x + B 2 sinh \x (5.4) 

The boundary conditions are Fo = 0 
and Vn — Uj where U is the voltage of 
the line conductor. Hence, Bx — ^ and 
B 2 sinh \n = U. The distribution of volt¬ 
age along the chain is, therefore, given by 
the equation 


= in 


sinh Xx 



sinh Xn 


(5.5) 


Fig. 


Ik 
u 

6 *3 •—Distribution 


where X is determined by Eq. (6.3). of'VotentiS in^rcha?n'of 
If the capacity with respect to the insulators. 

ground, (72, is negligible in comparison with the capacity Cx 


between adjoining conductors, X -->■ 0 and F^, == V- (Fig. 6.3). 

In this case the total drop of voltage is equally distributed 
between the insulators, the drop in each insulator being equal 
to V/n. However, if the ratio C 2 /C 1 is not small and Xn 
is large, the voltage drop per insulator decreases rapidly 
as we go farther away from the line conductor. In Fig. 5.3 the 
ratios F®/(/ are plotted for O^/Ox ~ 0, -g- and 1. Hence, the 
insulators near the Hikj arci much more heavily loaded than those 
adjoining the tower. It is also seen that beyond a certain limit 
the increase of the number of insulators is of little use. 

6. Critical Speeds of a Multicylinder Engine.—It is generally 
assumed and fairly well confirmed by experience that the torsionai 
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frequencies of the crankshaft of a multicylinder engine can be 
calculated with good approximation by replacing the moving 
system by a massless cylindrical shaft which carries a certain 
number of disks. 

The moments of inertia of the disks are determined in such a 
way that the disks are dynamically equivalent to the masses of 
the cranks and to the masses of the reciprocating parts. 

Let us consider a shaft of constant cross section carrying 
n identical disks spaced at equal intervals of the length Z (Fig. 
6.1). The moment of inertia of each disk is denoted by J. 


J z ^ ^ 


r _ 

Flywheel 


r 




Fra. 6.1.—; 


- - M7c6//7<? 

Distnbutioii of tlie znoments of inertisi of the rotating parts of 

miilticyliuder engine. 


The torsional stiffness of each section of the shaft between two 
disks is determined by the constant c, such that if the relative 
angular displacement of two neighboring disks is equal to B, 
the torque transmitted by the section is equal to cQ, 

Let us denote the angular displacement of the a;th disk by 
Then the equation of motion of this disk is given by 

dt^ ™ 0*) c(0» Bx+.l) (6.1) 


Assui^g harmonic motion with the amplitude 0* and with 
an angular frequency co, we substitute Bx = 0* sin oit and obtain 

7co20, + c(0^i + 0,^1 _ 20*) = 0 
or with = 7coVc, 


^*-1 — (2 ~ ocF)Bx + 0 *+! = 0 






e ^ — (2 — a^) 4- = 


0 
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or 

cosh X = 1 — ^ 

There are three cases: 

a. If I a] < 2, |cosh X] < 1, and X is a pure imaginary number. 
Substituting X = txi, we have 

cos /X = 1 — ^ 
or 


« = 2 sin ^ (6.3) 

The corresponding solution is 

Oa — A cos iMX + B sin (6.4) 

q,2 

h. If laf] >2, 1 2 negative and in absolute value larger 

than unity. In this case we put X = /x + iv, and obtain 


cosh n cosh iv sinh ju sinh iv 



(6.5) 


As cosh iv = cos v and sinh iv = i sin v, we must have sin v = 0. 

2 

If we choose v =* 0, we obtain cosh = 1 - which is impossi¬ 
ble. Therefore, we put v — ir. Then 


and 


or 


cosh /X cos TT 


2 


_ ^ cc 


cosh fx = 



1 


a — 2 coah | (6.6) 

Then ^ or as e" = -1, = (-l)*e'». Hence, we 

write the goneral solution in the form 

Oa, == A( — 1 + J5 (_ 1 


or 


— ^( 1)® cosh “Ir JD( — 1)® sinh jure 


(6.7) 
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c. The limiting case is \a.\ = 2. Then Eq. (6.2) becomes 

e,_i + 20* + (6.8) 

The two independent solutions of this equation are (■—1)® 
and ( —The different types of solutions are shown in 
Fig. 6.2 for a shaft extending from a? = 0 to a: = <» (cf. section 7). 



Fig. 6 .2.^—^T3?pes of forced oscillations in a system of elastically coupled disks. 

The equation for the first disk becomes [cf. Eq. (6.1)] 

^ ^^2 ~ C(02 0i) fco(©l — 0/) (fi’Q) 

where 0/ is the angular deflection of the flywheel and ko is the 
elastic constant of the shaft between the first disk and the 
flywheel. For the flywheel we have the equation 

== feo(0i - 0/) (6.10) 

If we put d^Qi/dt^ —. — d^Qf/dt^ = — 0/a>^, and eliminate 
0/ between (6.9) and (6.10), we obtain 

= c(e. - 6x) - (6.11) 

We shall use the notation Ko = (The constant 

if 0 is identical^with the dynamic spring constant defined in Chap¬ 
ter IX, section 4.) 
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The significance of is the foUowing: The effect of the fiywheel 
on the motion of the first disk is the same as though the disk 
were elastically joined to a fixed base by a spring whose spring 
factor JTo varied with the frequency. If to is small, is am.ll 
and negative. If to passes through too = VWL,, Ko becomes 
— oo and then jumps to + oo and decreases with increasing value 
of to. If to is very large, Ko S ko. In this case the flywheel acts 
essentially as a fixed base. The factor Ko is plotted against to in 
Fig. 6.3. 

From Eq. (6.11) it follows that 


©2 — (1 — oi^)Qi — ^01 = 0 ( 6 . 12 ) 


The equation for the oscillation of the last disk is determined by 
the coupling of the crankshaft with the machine. Let us assume 



Fiq. 6,3.'^^Th© dji^nOimio spring ooixstiSin.'t JfCo os function of tho froQuoncy. 

that the mechanical characteristics of the machine can also be 
replaced by a dynamic spring constant which we denote by 
Kn+i((a). Then we obtain for the nth disk the equation 

■ e„_, - (1 - a*)e» - = o (6.i3) 

c 


which is analogous to Eq. (6.12). 

Equations (6.12) and (6.13) furnish two relations for the 
determination of the constants of integration occurring in the 
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solutions (6.4) and (6.7). The calculation can be simplified by 
the following procedure: 

We define two quantities 0o and 0»+i formally by substituting 
in the solution (6.4) [or (6.7)] a; = 0 and a; = n + 1. Using Eq. 
(6.4), we obtain 

00 = A 

and (6.14) 

©n+i — A cos ix{n 4- 1) + 5 sin ix(n + 1) 

Then we have 


Go — (2 — oi^)ei -h 02 ==: 0 

and (6.15) 

Gn—1 • (2 <aj^)0n “h Un+1 = 0 

Comparing Eqs. (6.16) with Eqs. (6.12) and (6.13), which 
account for the end conditions, we obtain 



(6.16) 


Equations (6.16) may be considered as the boundary conditions 
for a; = 0 and a; = n + 1, 

Substituting for Go, 0i, G„, ©„+i their expressions from Eqs- 

(6.4) and (6A4), we obtain the following two equations for A 
and Bi 


- l) sin /. = 0 

A I cos /i(n. + 1) + — l) cos iin\ 

+ B [sin + 1) + _ i) gin ^n] = Q 

from So'a equations have solutions for A and B different 


sin + 1) + [(:^« + _ 2 ] 

+ (§”-l)(^‘-l)sinM(„_l) 


0 (6.17) 
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We remember that a. = = 2 sin | and, on the other hand, 

that Kq and iS^n+i are given functions of w. Hence, Eq. (6.17) 
is an equation determining co, i.e., it is the freguency equation 
of the oscillating system. It can be solved graphically by 
plotting the left side as function of oj. We have used only the 
solution (6.4) which assumes a < 2. To be thorough we should 
also use the solution (6.7) and investigate whether there are 
frequencies for which a > 2. The frequency equation for this 
case is similar to (6.17) and contains hyperbolic functions. 

Let us consider the simple case Kr,+i = ifo = 0, i.e., the shaft 
with free ends. Then Eq. (6.17) reads 


sin ix(n + 1) — 2 sin fxn + sin u{n — 1) = 0 
or 

* sin jLi’^(cos ju — 1) 0 

If the factor 1 — cos m = 2 sin^ ^ ^hen w « 0. All the other 

frequencies are obtained from sin = 0, i.e.y n *= rTv/n, where 

r = 1, 2, • • ■ The corresponding values of a are ar « 2 sin - 5 * 

n 2 

The corresponding frequencies are 





(6.18) 


Substituting r = n into (6.18), wo obtain — 2v^c//. How¬ 
ever, if we calculate the values of 0, for this case, i.c., the corre¬ 
sponding mode of oscillation, wo find identically == 0 for all 
values of x. Hence, Wn do(\s not roprosciut the frequency of an 
actual vibration. If we substitute r“n+l,7i.-|-2, . . . th(^ 
values of |wr| are repeated. Hence, we have n froquencic^s includ¬ 
ing 0 = 0. Moreover, it is seen that = 2'\/^/ in an upper 
limit for the fnKpiencies of the system, no matter how many 
disks there ar(^. 1’lie spectrum of th<‘ frequeindes of tla^ systfmi is 
shown in Fig. 6.4 for eight disks. The system has 8 degrees of 
freedom; howt^ver, one (h^grec' of freedom corr(\sponds to the 
rotation of tlu^ whole systc'm; this is formally verified by the^ fact 
that CO == 0 satisfies the frequency equation. With an increase in 
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nuixiber of the degrees of freedom., the frequencies come closer 
together and especially crowd together near the limiting frequency- 
It is interesting to investigate the behavior of the system 
when 71 approaches infinity. 'Wq can proceed to the limit in two 
different ways. If we keep the total length of the shaft constant 
and increase the number of disks, the frequencies of the torsional 
oscillations of the system will be identical in the limit with the 
oscillations of a shaft with uniform moment of inertia. In this 
case, the frequencies are proportional to the integral numbers 
and there is no upper limit for the frequencies. If we keep the 



O ^ 5 — 

Fia. 6.4. Frequency spectrum of an eight-cylinder in line engine. 

distance between adjoining disks constant and increase the 

^ ^ ^ number of frequencies increases, but they 

fr. 2 ;ero and the upper limit 2V^. We shall show 

fnrf. ^ *11 ^^ct greatly influences the type of 

forced oscillations occurring in such a system. 

one fsection let us consider the case in which 

distance ^ fr ^ i^^ ~ other end is fixed a 

t = ^)- Then from Eq. (6.17) 


sin 


TT 


2r — 1 
2n + 12 


(6.19) 


where r = 1, 2, . . . , n. 

The system considered in Chapter V, section 6, is a special case 
of the above arrangemenWor which n = 3. Therefore the 
frequencies are equal to 2V377 multiplied by sin v/14, sin 3^/14 
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aiiid. sin 57r/14. These results will be found, in agreement/ with 
the numerical values given on pages 179 and 180. 

It is seen that if a system consists of identical units, the method 
of difference equations possesses the great advantage that the 
frequencies and the coefficients of normal modes can be expressed 
by elementary functions. 

7. Waves in a Mechanical Chain.—^Let us assume that the 
shaft extends indefinitely from rr = 0 to a; = oo and that the end 
at re = 0 performs angular oscillations described by do = 0 sin oit. 
We assume that all disks oscillate with the frequency « but 
with unknown amplitudes and phases. Hence, we write for the 
angular deflection of the a;th disk 


d» = 0' sin ost + 0i' cos toi 


(7.1) 


Substituting the expression (7.1) in Eq. (6.1), we find that both 
0' and 0'' must satisfy Eq. (6.2): — (2 — a®)0a, + = 0. 

Let us first assume that \<x\ <2. Then 0» and 0* are given by 


0' = A' cos fxx H- B' sin fix 


'x 

0'' = A" cos fxx + sin ixx 


(7.2) 


where a = co-y/j/c == 2 sin m/ 2. The end conditions are 0o — 0 
and 0o' — 0. Hence, A' — 0 and A" = 0, while B' and B" 
are undetermined, unless conditions at the other end of a system 
are given. Thus, the general solution of the problem is given by 

dx = 0 cos jxx sin oit B' sin fix sin cot + jB" sin fix cos oot (7.3) 

Let us consider a special case, putting B' = 0 and J?" — — 0, 
then 


= B(cos fix sin cot — sin fix cos cot) 
= 0 sin (cot — fix) 


(7.4) 


Equation (7.4) represents a progressing wave. If we compare two 

instants t and ^ we see that dx(0 — -h i-e.j the 

(x + l)th disk has the same angular deflection at the time 
t — that the a;th disk had at the time t. Hence, the time in 


CO 


which a certain angular deflection progresses from disk to disk 
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If we denote by I the distance between adjoining 


is equal to/*/«• — . . . 

disks, the velocity of 'propagaHon w is equa 


w 


- 7-^1 


- M 
sin^ 


(7.5) 


The wave length is equal to 27rl/^. For very long waves i.e 
for the limiting case m - 0, c. = iVo/I- The wave^ve^city 

decreases if m increases and reaches the value lo tt 
^ — y. This value corresponds to the limiting case \oc\ — 2. 
For this value of a, the wave length becomes 21, i.e., the half-wave 
length is equal to the distance between two adjoining msKS. 
Therefore, the adjoining disks are oscillating in opposite p ase, 
it is seen that in this limiting case the notion of a progressing wave 
becomes confused with that of a standing wave. The limiting 
case can be interpreted either as a standing wave or as a progress¬ 
ing wave in which the wave reaches the next disk in a time equal 

to the half period. ^ 

Let us now consider \ce.\ > 2. According to Eq. (6.7), in this 
case the solution corresponding to Eq. (7.2) is given by 


e' 

// 


e 


A'( —l)*e’^ + J5'( —l)*e-^* 


(7.6) 


where 


a = 2 cosh 2 


If we assume that the angular deflection remains finite at infinity, 
we have A' = A” = 0. From the end condition at a: == 0, 
it follows that B' = Q and B" = 0. Therefore, we have 

a* = e(-l)*e-^» sin <ot (7.7) 

It is seen that no progressing wave is possible in the system. We 
obtain a standing w^ave with two adjoining disks oscillating in 
opposite phase. The amplitude of the oscillation decreases 
exponentially with x. 

Hence, wi = 2\/c77 is the maximum frequency of torsional 
waves traversing the chain of disks considered. We may call 
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0)1 the cut-off frequency of the system. We have seen in section 
6 that the same value of to is the upper limit for the free oscillation 
frequencies of the system. Therefore, it appears that no wave 
whose frequency is higher than the upper limit of the free oscilla¬ 
tions can pass through the chain. The analogous electric device, 
consisting of a network of coils and capacitors, generally used 
in the technique of oscillating circuits, is called a low-pass filter. 

We now modify the mechanical properties of the chain by 
inserting identical springs between each disk and a fixed base 
(Fig. 7.1). We assume that the restoring moment exerted by 



each spring is equal to —k6„. Then the equation of motion for 
the xth disk is given by 


c(0a,_.l — fla) + c($ai-hi — dx) = I (7.8) 

Substituting Ox = O* sin tui, we obtain 

0a,_l — 2^1 — — |- + 0»+l ““ 0 (7.0) 

k /<*)* 

Let us write ^ ^-^ ^ Then Eq. (7.9) becomes 


- 2/30. -H » 0 (7.10) 

We have already discussed this equation for /3 sS 1 and have found 
two types of solutions: one for the case — 1 ^ ^ 1, and another 

for — 00 < iS < — 1. There remains the case /S > 1 to he 
discussed. Putting 0 »= we obtain cosh X = /S, which gives 
for jS > 0 a real value of X. The corresponding solution is 


8 . ■* 


-f 


(7.11) 
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The condition /? > 1 means h/c — Ica'^Jc >0 or w® < k/I, 

whereas /S < — 1 leads to co® > —^ -Hence, ca = s/hjl 

represents a lower limit for solutions of the type 

0* = A cos ixx + B sin /xx 

We find that below this lower limit no progressing wave can 
travel through the chain. Now, if Z: is large in comparison with 
c, ^.e., the springs which connect the disks to the fixed base 



B 

ria. 7.2.—Mechanical model of a band-pass filter. 


are much stronger than the springs between the disks, the two 

come close together. 
Hence, the behavior of such a mechanical system is similar to 


Fio. 7.3.—^Frequency spectrum of the mechanical model shown in Fig. 7.2. ■ 

that of a selective filter that allows the passage of progressing 
waves only in a narrow band of frequencies. If the system is used 
as B. filter, wi and 0)2 are the cut-off freqicencies. 

The character of the oscillation in the range below the lower 
lii^oit wi is given by (7.11). If we exclude the case in which © is 
infinite at infinity, we obtain a standing wave^ the amplitudes 
of the successive disks decrease exponentially with the distance 
from the end, and all disks oscillate in the same phase. 



limits o>i = -x/k/I and C 02 = -y/j^l + 
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Figure 7.2 shows an arrangement that is mechanically aiTYiilg-r 
to the system of disks shown in Fig. 7.1. Ten mass points are 
attached to a string held under tension and are bound to a fixed 
base B by springs. The 10 frequencies are all between the two 
limits wi and <a^, as shown in Fig. 7.3. 


The frequencies are given by the equation «* — - = — sin where = 

I I 24 

1 , 2 ... 10 . To obtain the wr's graphically, we draw a hyperbola, whose 
equation is &>» — y* = k/I, where the ordinate y is measured from the line 

AC. The radius of the circle is equal to c/I. 


8. Electric-wave Filters,—Let us consider the network shown 
in Fig. 8.1. Its arrangement is similar to a ladder. One side 
of the ladder, ABjie a conductor kept at zero potential; the other 
side, CDj consists of a series of identical coils and capacitors in 
series. The rungs represent another series of coils and capacitors. 



Pig. 8.1.—Network diagram of an electric wave filter. 


We denote the voltage of the point where the a:th rung of the 
ladder joins the side Ci>, by F®, and the three currents meeting 
in P„ by 1 1 *, 1 2 *, Izx, where 

I lx -\r I zx Izx = 0 (8-1) 

The impedance Zi of the combination Li and Ci is given by 

Zi = Liico + 7 ^-.-; that of the combination C 2 and L 2 bv 

C itco '' 


Z. 


Ijiioi “h 7 


Ciioc 


Then = Y’+' Z', and - ^ 

■"I Z2 

Substituting these expressions in Eq. (8.1), wo obtain the 
following relation between the consecutive voltages Va-u F*, 

F • 
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is formally identical with (7.10). The ratio 
real, because and Z 2 are pure imaginary numbers, 
the values of and we have 




2^3 


2 Lm^ - (I/C 2 ) 


(8.3) 


Tbfe^.soiiii&ohs of Eq. (7.10) have been discussed in sections 6 and 
^ that progressing waves can pass through the 

if — 1 < jS < 1. We distinguish between the 
cases: 

f *wy 5 that the network consists of capacitors or of 

c 

in the first case iS ~ 1 + 7 ^', in the second case 






^ in both cases jS > 1; and, therefore^ no wave 

the system. The device acts as a wave trap. 


—nRJWCir'-1-'Twiroinsir— i 

- npsrmmr — 


=] 

= = 

= 


D 



Fig. 8,2. (o) Low-pass filter; (6) high-pass filter. 


6- ABsume that the line CD contains coils only and the rungs 
^e ladder merely capacitors, as shown in Fig. 8.2a. Then 

* ~ ~ ^ ~ -hLfiC^^. The device lets through 

® requency o) if ^ > — i. Hence, the d evice acts as a 
tow-paes fiUer with, the cut-off frequency wi = 2 /\/LiC 2 

c. Amime that the line BX> contains capacitors only and 
e rungs are constructed of coils (Fig. 8.26). Then we must 

substitute i. = 0 and C 2 = CO and obtain /3 = 1 - ^ 

th^ ** “.K “®ea'tive quantity for small Yahl^s“of 
c^nvel^ through p = -1 for o,i = 1/iCJL,, and that it 

rges „ 50. Therefore, the device cuts off the 
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waves of low frequency up to <02 == l/2\/CiZ/a- The device is a 
high-pass filter. 

d. If Z/i and are not zero, and C 1 and Ca are fiiiiU*, w<‘ obtaiti 
waves between two limiting frequeneic»B ct>i and coa, whicli <*(>r- 
respond to = 1 and /S = —1- From Kq. (8.3) it followH that 




1 


and £02 


_ 1 

■\/LxC!i 



1 + 


1 -b 


4Ci 

4J^a 

XT 


The devi(H^ acth 


If coi and coa are near togeth<*r, only a nar- 


as a hand-pass filter. 
row range of frequencies will 
pass through the filter. It is 
seen that this will be the case if 
C 1 /C 2 and L 2 /L 1 , i.e., CiLi and 
C 2 L 2 are only slightly different. 

Figure 8.3 shows the param¬ 
eter /3 as function of the fre¬ 
quency £0 for the three cases 6, 
c, and d. 

Problems 




1. The numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, . . . , 
etc., constitute an arithmetic pro¬ 
gression of second order, i.e., thoir 
differences of second order are con¬ 
stant. Find the value of the hun¬ 
dredth term of tlio progression by 
setting up and solving the difforciico 
equation. 

2. Calculate the fr<*qu{‘ncieH ni»<l 
normal modes for the meehani<uil 
systems doaorihed in fa) Prob. 10, 


) 

0 

“I 





Knd 
Prtss 

}* Id. H.IJ, I littgmtii f«»r I li*» f 

raiiKo c»f vnridiiM iy{H*« »»f fltit*rit. 


Chapter V; (fe) Proh. 13, diiipt<«r V, by i he Ittal <if etiititliutin, 

3. Calculate the froquenci<*H and fhi* iiiodoK of vilirnfioii of n ICVHlory 
building. The mass of the building is oquHlly dtHtribulcfl lH'fwr>«ai tlm mnn 
floors above the ground. The storioH have rqtinl rigiibtieH M-iih I hr r 5 n*e|i- 
tiou of the first story, which is doHigneil !o have Imlf I ho rtgultty of fhn 
other stories. 


4. Write the difference eiiuatioii for tho horisonfal displnoodiimt of iJm 
truss joints in the buckling prohlorn of sect ion 4. Hhow llmf when the 
truss buckles, the joints lie on a sine curve. 

6. Consider an infinitely extendo<l string miclcr n tiuntion F, The Mlnitit 
carries equidistant masseH m, which are irnmemeit in n vturnuM fttihl, Oiik'iim* 
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I 

the nature of the wave propagation when a harmonic transversal motion is 
imposed on one of the masses. 
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WORDS AI^D PHRASES 


Words and Phrases” is the title of a well-known collection of 
legal terms, especially of the legal interpretation of expressions 
used in everyday life. The words and phrases collected here 
attempt to give the strictly mathematical definitions of some of 
the concepts and operations commonly used by physicists and 
engineers. 

1. ‘ * God made the integers; all the rest is the work of man ” —L. Kronecker. 

2. Negative integers are introduced so that the equation a; -j- a = 6 always 
has a solution when a and 6 are positive integers. If o > b, a; is a negative 
integer. 

3. A rational number is a number that can be expressed as the quotient 
of two integers. 

4. We say that a real number a is defined if there is a rule that decides 
whether an arbitrary rational number is smaller or greater than a. Por 
example, the rule that any positive rational number is greater than a if 
its square is greater than 2 and any rational number is less than a if its 

square is smaller than 2 defines a positive number a called \/ 2. If the 
number defined in this way is not a rational number, it is called an irrational 
number. 

6. Every irrational number can be included in an arbitrarily small interval 
between two rational numbers; c.g.^ 1.4 < y/2 < 1.5, 1.41 < \/2 < 1.42, 
1.414 < \/2 < 1.415, etc. 

6. A complex number a + hi is a number defined by a pair of real numbers 
a and h so that a + bi formally obi^ys the rules of addition and multiplication, 
including the additional rule that «= —1. Hence, 

(a + bi) 4" (c “b di) (a 4- 5) + (c + d)i 
(ct 4“ bi){c 4" di) ■“ — bd) + {ad 4“ bc)i 

a is called tht^ real part, hi t he imaginary part, of t.h(^ coirjplex number a 4- bi. 

7. A complex number whose real part is zero is called a pure imaginary 
number. 

8. The logarithm of a number to a (U'.rtain base is the exponent to which 
the base must be raised to prodiico the number. If the base is 10, the 
logarithm is known as the Briggses logarithm, or common logarithm of the 
number. If the base is the irrational number known as « * 2.718281828 
. . . , the logarit hm is known as the Napierian logarithm or natural logarithm 
of the number. 
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9. A sequence of numbers is a set of numbers arranged in a definite order 
If tbe number of members of the set is greater than every integer N but 
the members are arranged in order according to a definite rule, the set 
forms an infinite sequence. 

10. If for any given positive number e, however small, an integer v can 
be found such that la — Unl < e whenever n is greater than v, where a is a 
fixed number and On is a member of the sequence ai, a^, . . . , On, • . . , then 
o is the limit of the sequence as n tends to infinity; i.e.j 

a — lim an 

11. If for every positive integer iV, however large, it is possible to choose 
V such that On > N whenever n > v, then an tends to infinity. 

12. Irrational numbers can always be expressed as limits of infinite 
sequences of rational numbers. 

13. An infinite series ao "b a-i -b . . . otn+i “b * • ■ is Said to 

be convergent if the sum of the first n terms = ao + cti -b * * * + an 

tends to a limit as n tends to infinity. A series that is not convergent is 
divergent. The necessary and sufficient condition for the convergence of a 
series is the following: For any given positive number e, however small, it is 
possible to take n sufficiently large so that 

jan + -4“ • • ♦ -b an+p] < e 

for every positive value of p. 

14. If an infinite series is convergent, the limit of the sum of the first n 
terms as n tends to infinity is called the sum of the infinite series: 


n 


Va*. “ lim y 


ah 




Jfc-0 


16. A variable y is called a function of the independent variable x if its 
value or values are determined when the value of x is known. This is 
written in the form y = y(x) or y — fix). If y has a value for x — a, it is 
said to be defined for x — a. 

16. If for every value of ® in an interval, y has only one value, y is a 
single-valued function of x in the interval; if y has more than one value for 
each value of x, it is a multiple-valued function of x. 

17. If for any arbitrary number iV, however large, fix) is greater than N 
whenever x is sufficiently near to a, then fix) is said to tend to infinity as x 
tends to o. This is written /(x) —> oo as x —>■ a. 

18. The values of x for which the equation/(x) = 0 is true are called the 
roots of the equation. An equation fix) •= 0 that is true for arbitrary 
values of x is called an identity. 

19. A polynomial in the variable x is the sum of a finite number of terms 
of the form where an is a constant called the coefficient of x^ and n is 
a positive integer or zero. The degree of a polynomial is equal to the greatest 
exponent that occurs. 
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SO. An. equation of the form /(») = 0, where fix) is a polynomial of the 
?^th degree, is called an algebraic equation of the nth degree. 

21. An equation/(x) « 0, where the expression/(x) involves only a finite 
number of algebraic operations on x, i.e.y addition, subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, division, and raising to rational exponents, can always bo brought into 
the form g(x) — 0, where g(,x) is a polynomial. Hence, /(x) »= 0 in this 
case is also called an algebraic equation. 

22. A real number which can be a root of an algebraic equation with real 
coefficients is called an algebraic number; a real number that is not algebraic 
is transcendental. 

23. An algebraic equation of nth degree can always be written in the form: 

fix) = Unix — «i)(x — aa) • • • (x — Otn) »» 0 

where «i, o£ 2 , are the roots of the equation. A number cm that 

occurs only once in the sequence oti, on, . . . , 0 :^ is called a simple root; 
a number that occurs more than once is called a multiple root; if it occurs r 
times, it is called an refold root. 

00 

24. An infinite series of the form fix) ■« ^ a»x^, where Oi, Oa, . . . , 

n •■0 

an,, . . . are a sequence of numbers independent of x, is called a power 
series in x. 

26. If the terms of an infinite series are trigonometric functions of x 
multiplied by constant coefficients, the series is called an infinite trigonometric 
series. 

26. If the torins of an infinite series are funjtiions of a variable x and 
Snix) denotes the sum of the first n terms, the series converges to the sum 
Six) for any given value of x if for every given « a value of v can be found 
such that |/S(x) — ^Sn(a;)| < « whenever n > v. 

27. If a series converges for every value of x in an interval, it converges 
in the interval. 

28. If for every given « it is possible t<j choose v independent of x so that 
\Six) — iS«(x)| < « whenever n > v for all values of x in an interval, the 
series converges uniformly to the sum Six) in the interval. 

29. A variable y in a function of several independent variables Xj, Xa, . . . , x» 
if its value or values are determined when Xi, X2, . . . , x„ are known and 
Xi, X2, . . . , x„ can vary arbitrarily in certain initirvals. The function y 
is written in the form: 


V - vixi, xa, - • • , Xn) 


or 

V ■" fixi, Xa, • • • , x„) 

30. If/C®i» X 3 , ... , Xn) is a polyuomic.1 of first degree in thtf variables 
xi, X 2 , . . . , Xn, the c(]uation 

f(xi, Xa, * * • , Xn) *■ aiXi 4“ • • • + anXn -f" 6 ■■ 0 
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is called a linear equation for Xi, x^, . . . , Xn. li b — 0, the equation is 
homogeneotLs; otherwise it is nonhomogeneous. 

31. The system of n homogeneous linear equations for the n variables 

• y Xn 

a.xiX\ + • • • + ainXn = 0 


OniaJl -!-•••+ annXn = O' 

has the unique solution Xx = X 2 = ■ ■ • = ccn. = 0 if the determinant 

dw • m m O/Xn 

A =. 

Ct-ni , • . dnn 

is different from zero. 

32. The determinant of the nth order 

Oil ... Oln 

A =. 

• • • dfin 

is a symbol for the sum of all products that can be made after the following 

rules: 

a. Every term contains only one element from each row and from each 
column, 

h. If in every product the factors are arranged in ascending order accord¬ 
ing to the columns frqm which they are drawn and the number of 
inversions in the sequence of the first subscripts (which designate the 
rows) is even, the term is given a positive sign in the sum. If the 
number of inversions is odd, the term is given a negative sign- 

33. The array of m X numbers 

ttliaus. ... Oin 


• • • O/jfifi, 

is called a matrix with m rows and n columns, li m = n, the matrix is 
called a square matrix. The coe£Q.cients of n linear equations for n U-hknowns 
constitute a square matrix. 

34. If there is a number L such that for any given positive number e, 
however small, a number 5 can be found so that \L —f(.x)\ < e whenever 
0 < |x — a;o 1 < 5, it is said that f(,x) tends to the limit L as a; tends to Xoj i.e.. 

L = lim fix) 

X—>XQ 

36. If lim fix) = /(iCo), then fix) is continuous at a: = xa. 

X-~*’X 0 
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36. li fix) is not continuous at a; = but for anv u 

a number 8 can be found such that \M -/(*)[ < . whenCTe^* T 

® - *0 < 5, we say that f{x) tends to the limit M from the rinhi ? ? 

M by /(»o + 0). If |JV - /(*)| < . whenever * < T denote 

eay that N is the Umit o//(x) from the left and denotri^v * el ’ 

say that the function f(x) has a finite diaoontinuily at a = ° 

37* The difference f{x -f- Ao;) — f(x^ is os^Uc^a +u 

bf!mili:^fi^x^Tf arx tLr^ “v(*) - -id to 


lim ^ 
Afc—»o Aa; 


df 


is called the derivative of fix) with respect to x, 

39. If f ix) is differentiable, the derivative of f'(x) is rAll^ri +v. 
derivative otfix) and is denoted hyf'ix) or dH/dx^ If second 

its derivative is called the third of m, and fo S '**“““*, 

Af“- fl “ differentiable: i^ d“ffcrcn “e A/ is equal to 

Af = (A + e) Aa:, where A is a function of a;, indeoendent nf ^ 

‘oo'^o^nrAfs rqual J"^01 rTvali™ ’ “^® 


UJ 


j \ ax 


}/ is S, function of the independent variables x, anH -r 

ff *“ ~ is called the difierence of the fuaotion 

f- ” tyremente Ax, and Ax,. If the difference Af is expressfble 
in e orrn Af ^ A i Ax, + At Ax^ + ep, where p = V^Axi)® + (Axa)* 
Ai and Aa arc independent of Ax, and Axa. and « 0 when 1 -> 0 L ,,1^ ' 

^d At, ^ O; then is said to bo a difft:^Z{e 

P^etpaZ part of the difference Af, viz., A, Ax, + Axa is callpH 
the differential of / and is <lon„t,«d by 4f, this is usually writtn in ihe tom: 

df >=* AI dxi + A 2 dxt 

mnee, according to the above definition, Ax, - ,lx, and At, - dx, 

«. If /(t,,t,) IS (lifforontiablo, it has partial derivatives. The nartial 
derivative with respect to t, is equal to the eoefTieient A,; the partiS S- 

W^Tll7)tXZor.ZX. *" “0 by 

44. An expresHion of the form A,rfx, -f- Aadx. whom A a 

differentiable functions of x, and xa, is the differential of a function f(xi^^) 
if the partial derivatives dA I/<)xe anf! .*»>1 //>-*. / i ^-ion j\^xi,X 2 ) 

fnnetions of«, and t,. ' continuous 
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46. The words and phrases defined here for two independent variables 
can be extended to any arbitrary finite number of variables. 

46. The function 2 /(a;) defined by a relation of the form F^x^y) =:= 0 is said 
to be a function defined implicitly by this relation. 

47. If 2 is a differentiable function of x and y, where ?/ is a differentiable 
function of a?, the equation 


dz = — dx ^ dy 
dx dy 


is again true, and the derivative of z considered as a function of x is 


dz 

dx 


dz ^ dz dy 
dx dy dx 


48, A differential equation is an equation in which at least one derivative 
occurs. If a partial derivative occurs, it is a partial differential equation. 
If there is only one independent variable, so that no partial derivatives 
occur, it is an ordinary differeniial equation. 

49. A differential equation in which the highest derivative is the nth 
derivative is called a differerUial equuition of the nth order. 

60. The indefinite integral of a function f{x) is a function F(jx) whose 
derivative is/(»). It is denoted by F{x) — ff{x) dx. 

61. The definite integral of a continuous function f(jx) between the l i mi ts 
a and b is equal to the limit of the sum 

Sn = (®i — a)/(a) + (a :2 — x{)f(xi) + • • * + (b — Xn-i)f(.Xn-i) 

where a < a;i < as < . . . < Xn-i < h, when the intervals Xi a, xz — xi, 
• • • , b — a:„_i tend to zero and the number of subdivisions n tends to 
infinity. The definite integral is written in the form: 

lira Sn = f f(.x) dx 

« Jo- 


62. If the function has a fiboite discontinuity (cf. 36) &t x => xo but is 
continuous for a ^ x < Xd and a:o < a; ^ b, the definite integral 



(Aa?! and AaJa are positive). 


lim f , f(x) dx 
Arc2 
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63. If f(x) tends to infinity when x 
Ax —> 0 , then 


h and 



dx has a limit as 


/*& ~ 

lim I /(a:) dx 



dx 


where Ax has been assumed to be positive. Such an integral is called an 
improper integral. 

64. If/(») tends to infinity as x —»• a, whore os is a value of x in the interval 


J '^a—Axi /•6 

f(x) dx and f f{x) dx 

« «/oc +Aa:a 


have limits as Axi —»• 0 and Axa 0 , where Axi and Axa are always positive, 
then the definite integral is defined by 



=» lim dx -h lim f(x) dx 

Aa:i—>0»'® Asm— >0*'**+Axa 


56. If the integrals involved in 64 have no limits, but their sum has a 
limit when Axi = Axa, the limit of the sum is called the principal value of 

dx. 

j '* 00 

f(x) dx is equal to lim I /(x) dx if this limit exists. 

If the value of |/(x)x’‘l, where n > 1, is smaller than a fixed number for all 
values of x, however large, the integral ^ /(x) dx has a limit for x 


00 , 


67. The coordinates of a point P are three nuinlxirs which <l<^tcrmine the 
location of P in three-dimensional Eviclidoan space. 

68 . A rectilinear or Cartesian coordinate system is <hvfiue<l liy its origin, 
and three directions. The straight lines that are paralU^l (o t he thret^ direc¬ 
tions and pass through the origin are called the coordinate, axes. 

59 . If Xi, X 2 , and Xs ar<i tlui rectilinear cooniinales of a point /*, t h<^ poiivt P 
is located at the end point of a succession of th^<^e straight.-liru* sf'gnnutiH, 
where the first segment begins at the origin and is parallel t.o t he xi-axis, the 
second to the xa-axis, and the third to the Xj-axis, an<l tlunr lengths are 
Xi, X 2 , and x«, resp<^etively. 

60. If the axes of a ree-tilinear (•.oordinat■<^ system are perpendicular to 
each other, the coordinate systtun and t h<^ eoonlijiates are called rectangular 
Cartesian. 

61. The coordinates of points that li<' on a giv<m svirface satisfy an equti- 
tion of the form F(xi, Xa, Xa) 0, which is ealhnl t cr/ua/nm of the surface. 
The equation of a surface often can also h«? writ ten in other forms, sucdi as 
Xa ~f(xi,X2). 

62. A linear equat ion AiXi + AaXa d* AaXa + A* ** 0 , where A i, A|, 
Aa, and A 4 are constants, is the eguatitm of a plane. The iupiation of the 
X 1 X 2 plane is, for example, xa ■■ 0 . 
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5 . 


6 . 


Chapter I 

11 Cx 

— 4- — = 2 log — 

a ;2 2/2 y 




tan“"^ - — tan 
a 


C 


a 


or, in the equivalent form, 

y — V^aa: — a® = (7(0* + yy/ ax — a®) 


7 . 


8 . 


X 


log y --h c 

V 


■.Vs^ (y/l 


» , »V3. /■ 

2/ == - H-tan 


log X -{• C 


) 


9 . y 


iiff 

FH. 


A cos —7= + B sin 


V 2 




X 

+ e eoa 


V2 


+ 




2/ « Ae* 4- jBe"* 4 C cos a; + I> sin a; 


10 . 


<xS 

11 . 

Q 


12 . 


y = 06”“*“* 4 sin a; — 1 
y = {x l)»‘(e® 4 C) 

1 4 1 N 1 

log (1 - 77) - , . ■ log 


1 4 2j50/ 

X h 


1 4 - 2 ^ 6 / 


(i+r^”) 


gives the location of pmax. 

I hi -{“ hi 


P U COt^a 
18 . If the slab is pulled: 


/, hi „hi — hi\ 
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2/ «= (il 4- Bx)e'~’‘ 

IS. y - e~^{A <508 + B sin. ^ cos 2® + ^ sin 2* 

16- y — cos 2a; cosh. 5x 4 sin 3a; cosh. 4a; 

— ^(siii 2a; sinh 5x 4 cos 3a; siah 4a5) 

17. cosh* a; — ^ cosh 5a; 4 ^ cosh 3a; 4 cosh x 


1 . 

3- 

4. 

Si. 


Chapter H 

y ®= AJtiQcx) 4 BYo(Jkx') 
X =“ 1.667 


y = Aloikx) 4 BKoQox) - ~ 


Tliis can be written with, real coefficients in two equivalent forms! 

Ai-^J ] 




and 




Tables for and will be found in Jahnke-Emde, “Tables 

of Functions,” 2d ed., page 285. 


6 . 


2 / = - ^^-1(23;) 4 SFi(2a;)l 

SO 


9. 

10 . 


2 / = e \Ae^ 4 Be 

4 

y = Aqo8 O-og x) 4 J5 sin (log x) 4 -a;* 4 

5 5 

a — ^ 

n = 0, 2/ = 1; 2, 2/ =* i(3a;* — 1); 

« = 4, 2/ = ir(35a;* — 30a;* 4 3). 

n 1, y = x; n = 3, y i(5a;* — Sas); 

n 6j y == i(63a;® — 70x* 4 16a;). 
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Chapter in 

1- a) Both Ml and Mz rise with the speed of J ft./sec. 

6 ) Ml rises with f ft./sec.; Mg with ft./sec. 
c) Ml rises with f ft./sec.; Mz with | ft./sec. 

2 . The amplitude is 0.182 in. The required counterweight is 2.44 Ib. 

The remaining amplitude is ^ ^ 


107 V “ 

3. The beam turns through the angle 


■i(i - 7 =^=') “ 0 

^ \ a/Z* + r*/ 


.0036 in. 




- Z® 


sm 


—1 


4^2 + 4r2 - Z2 4- r® 

where i* = I /w; / is the moment of inertia of the beam with respect to the 

I 

center of the circle, m is the mass of the dog. If i 0 , ^ = 2 sin'"’^» 

2 r 

i.e., the point B reaches the initial position of A. 

4. d = 0 or cos d = g/l^^ hence 6 can be different from zero when 
£ 2 ^ > g/l. 

6. (/ + mP sin® d) O = J Oo 


1 1 

-(/ + mZ® sin® d) O® + -mZ® 
2 2 


©' 


+ mgl(l — cos 6) — -Oij 


® 4- 


For small values of d: 

2 


©' 


+ —wZ( 5 ’ — — const- 

2 


If SI* < g/l the mass oscillates around the vertical position ^ 0. 

If > p/Z, the mass oscillates around a mean value of different from zero. 

6 . The gyroscopic pitching moment of the two-bladed propeller in foot¬ 
pounds, is 1700 cos® jS, where /3 is the angle of rotation of the propeller blade 
measured from the vertical. 

7. For B = 30**, the two speeds of precessions are 167 r.p.m. and 33.6 
r.p.m. For B — 90“, 28.2 r.p.m. and infinite. 

8 . The path of the C.G. is an ellipse. There is one stable and one unstable 
equilibrium position. 

10. TF/4 

11. The pendulum is in stable equilibrium position at B = 0 if O® < g/l. 

12 . Unstable for O® > g/l. 

13. The pressure in pounds per square foot is p = 200 tanji® (Z/14.4), 
where t is the time in seconds. 


14. 


(wzi 4- ? 7 i 2 )r® sin® ^ 4- 7s— cos® B + Iz 

Z® 


/ 




Zf4- 


/s\ 
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16. 


m rnlB cos 6 — sin B = —lex 
m£l cos 0 + — —mgl sin ff 


For small values oi 6: 

(?+■>--" 

16. Two unstable equilibrium positions on the circle, whose diameter is 
= I when mgl/2k > 1. One stable and one unstable equilibrium posi¬ 
tions on the vertical through the midpoint of AB when mgl/2k < 1. 


Chapter IV 


1 . 


2. 4.53 sec. 

3. 18,130 slug ft.®; the radius of g 3 rration is 5.5 ft. 

4. SI lb. 


6 . Exact value: 7.4164 'y/1/mgr; approximation: 7.26 y/1 /mgr. 

6 . The velocity varies between —and —the time of one 

V3 Vs 

revolution is 4 ^f( ——^ V 

Vo \ 2 / 

’• 5) - "(Tnnr i - *)] 

8. 4F(i) 

9. 


10 . 


vvi; 


V3 

11. e « r 

12. The frequency of the motion is 7^-v/^’ where the distance between, 
the pulleys is 21. 

13. Yes, when < {k — no, when/3® > (k — 

Fo 


14. X = 


m[(a>o — a>*)® + 4cd®>>®] 

— 2a>X cos at + 2aXe 


— £ 0 ®)^sin cot — —e-^* sin /x<^ 


cos jbit -h 


X . \ 1 

- sm ) I 


16. ho — A — — log cosh ( — Y where t?S = 

ff V// ^ ft 

16. X = 5,000 ft. 
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17. X = 4.830 ft. 

18. Approximately equal to the half period of a mathematical pendulum 
whose length is equal to the radius of the earth, i.e., 42.6 min., Fma*. ** 890 
m.p.h. 

19. Nodal point; all integral curves are tangent to the straight line 
a; -h 2 / = 0. 

20 . Saddle point; the approximate equations of the two integral curves 
passing through the singular point are 

(Vs ± l)(a; - 3) 2(y - 2) = 0 

21 . The differential equation is 

1 

dh 2« gh^ 

dx “ ga ~ 

gh^ 

Complete discussion of the solution can be found in H. Bouse, “Fluid 

Mechanics for Hydraulic Engineers,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

New York, 1938, pp. 290-294. 


Chapter V 

1 . «* = (3 ± \/5)g; tan 29 ^ 2 (cf. p. 186). 

2 a; « Ae^* -b Be"^* -b C sin 

y « -3.302(Ae>^* + 4- 0.30260 sin M 

where X “» 1.614\/^, ca “ 2.123'\/p; B, C and are arbitrary. 

3. Oil “ 47.7/sec.; oi% — 137/soc.; 6 ■« 90® 

4. Frequency of vertical translation ci>i “ 4.90V?; frequency of rotation 

about the vertical axis wj — IS.sVip; frequencies of the coupled oscillations 
consisting of horizontal translation and rotation in the vertical plane parallel 

to the direction of translation ojs — S.SS-v/J and on « 13.6 (ff in feet 
per second per second). 

6 . (a) k < 72.6 lb./in. 

( 6 ) Vertical amplitude at pump side, 0.00710 in.; at motorside, 0.01332 
in.; horizontal amplitude, 0.00779 in. 

6 . (o) 0)1 ■■ 11.7/8ec., «a "• 16.7/soc. 

- 1.00:2.57, A- 1.00: -0.392 
(fi) qi «- —0.180 cos 28.6t in. 

q 2 wm —0.442 cos 28.6t in. 

■■ 11.9/sec., a >4 ■“ 50.4/860., on 84.6/seo. 

A«i‘’:A^'»:Ai‘> - 1.00:1.140:0.967 
Ai*>:A^*':Ai,« - 1.00:-0.286:-1.07 
Ai»^Ai»5:A^»> - 1.00:-1.42:2.96 


7. (o) t«>i 
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(b) gi = 10“®a>® sin <d 

ga — sin o»t 

qz — sin at 

8 . (a) 


r 1.30 _ 0.525 __ 1.00 1 

[125 - 2590 - 7160 - 

r 1.85 0.187 1.69 1 

1_125 - 0)2 2590 - 0)2 7160 - 

r 0.83 0.416 1.94 "I 

Li 25 - 0)2 2590 - 0)2 7160 - o)2 J 


kzi 


a 

r 


fell + kzz 

(b) The resulting moment of X and R with respect to the center of 
gravity vanishes if the condition (a) is satisfied. 


9. T = 0.76 sec- 


10. 0)1 = 0.635V^ 

“ 1.00:0.713:0.235:-0.337:-0,806 


11 . 0)6 


= 1.89Vc//, 634 


= 1.57\/7/I 

:g<5®^ = 1:-2.564:3.010:-2.147:0.350 
= 1: -1.45:-0.33:1.61: -0.41 


12. Assuming ge = 0 ; 0 ) =« 0.288-\/^; 

31 : 32 : 33:34 = 1:0.916:0.756:0.534 
The exact solution is « = 0.350\/ c/I; 

31 : 32 : 38 : 34:36 = 1:0.877:0.647:0.336:—0.368 

13. F or rigid connection a =» 0.347^^ c/I; for free wheeling o> =* 
0.7Q5'\/c/If where c = C/l. 


14. 0)8 = 3.36V'^, 3i*>:g^»>:3^8« = 1: -3.646:2 
0)2 = 2\/c/M, gi®^:32®^:38®^ = 1:0: —1 

0)1 = 0.84\/c/Af, 3i^^: 32 ^^: 3s^^ = 1:1.646:2 
where c is the shearing rigidity and M is the mass of the building. 

15. 31 = jjXz sin (od 

32 ~ /xXq sin oat 

qz = fiXz sin oat 
wHere ix — Moa^fc. 

16. ici = 1.0, Xi = 0.667, xz = 0.736, x^ = 0.738 

17. The exact values of the roots are —3, —1, 2, and 4. 
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Chapter VI 

1. The characteristic equation, for the oscillations of the center of gravity 
of the shaft is -{- 2\^km cos 0 *=0 (w ** mass of the shaft) 

Hence X has a positive real part except when cos 0 = 1. 

3 

4. 2492 lb. sec./in. 

6. The system is stable if either I > ing/2la,ndki > mg/2loxhx < mg/2lr 
fca < mg/2l^ and 

2 

6. M “■ — fc8«a*)(C' *» moment of inertia of the propeller). 

*1. AB W ghd', li t> — —CQB-+- We8*p. The stability criterion is 

CJi > "v/AVT oS + 's/IWgh 

8. CiCi > 0; lAkfra > CiCs 

9. zi - 0.81114; a,» - 4.64663; a?«.4 - 1.771116 ± 1.939436t 

10. xi - 1, - 1 ± i's/i; X4.6 — 2 ± 1 


Chapter VII 


885 pof» . 31, 

1. Wb»« — jQ 3Qg f ^ “ 72 

pVi —. f) 

2 . iW — - - —e va sin 


8. For a; 51 €; cC®, €) — 


Px» 


t 

a 




il»ar - |’(8J - «)(SJ 




a; ^ 


«; £) - ~ - ifU - |‘(81 - xm - {)] 


4 . If 5 < V2, the maximum moment occurs when the wheels are looatod 

at ® - { and x -• { + n; it is tniual to - y — H I > ^' tho 

maximum moment occurM when the wIm^cIh are at x ■■ | — a and « «• €; 

it is equal to P{1 


6. w(x) 


_8 

3E 


11(21 - !) 


“b 


3x 

21 


— I is 


the maximiim bending 


stress; I is the length and b the width of the beam. 
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0461H 


for the hinged beam is 


U — cot 01 


2k 

EI^» 


= ——— (tanh Bl — tan ^l) 

EI0^ 

wnere /a ‘ = pa>^/isi. wnen /c —+ 0, coth /3Z = cot 0l in the case of the 
hinged 1 keam and cosh /SZ cos jSZ + 1 =0 in that of the clamped beam. 

the hinged beam and tanh 0l = tan 0l 


' IS 


Ca>2 


(,nh jSZ) — —— (tan jSZ tanh 0l) 

EZ^ 

laft is negligible (p —► 0), is 


Jmco*!* 

12^*72 


= 0 


critical speed is given by the smallest root of the equation: 

. . , Bl , 2EIB 

tanh — + tan — d- - = O 

* = pca^/BI, 

he frequency equation is 

1 + seeh 01 sec + ^01 (tanh 0L — tan Bl) ^ 0 
K* = P<t»*/EI. 


14 . (a) 9,) eosli V^(i - 


(&) p = So _{- _ Q^y 


cosh -v d/kt I 

H — — ^ 0 ) tanh ^ ^7 

y __ V fc/ 




s « V^( 0 i - 

Ia(2l\/ a/kt} 


16. 25,700 B.t.u./sq. ft. hr. 
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^ y — t) — 08(e/*» — giSj)] 

“ e/3z _ y [^i''v(e^^ — 1) — 
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where -y = 


ViCi 

-, 

V 2 C 2 


p ^ ^ _i_L 

_V2C2 ViCl_ 


1.7 _ ’r® F. pz* 

‘ ^ \ P Z® \ EItt^* HP—* EIir^/l»^ <o—*0. 


length. 

19. o « 4 


p = mass per unit 


■•“ ws 


PD - density of the material, Ao = area, /„ 
moment of inertia of the root section. 


Chapter VUI 


1 . On => 0 if n is even; a 


2 . M 


4/n-jr if n ia odd, 

152 'V (-l)^ ‘ £r/ 

W'is the total weight 


of the beam. 


4. M: 


max 


6 . a: » r(l — cos e) + 


n-1.3, . . . n(^n* — — 

\ Pj 

po* r "" rain j- 
Jo + O!^ 

Ea 


+ rr. + 


2Z 
16r^ 


+ — 4 . 176r« 

~ i<*o/A "r ^'Z:Z'2 *T“ 


32Z® 128Z4 8192Z« 


8Z» 256Z< 1024^8 


■) 


eos 2 d 


-G 

+ { 4- \ 

\32/® I 28 Z* 2048Z8 + • * * y ««« 46> 

“ (^oT* To24z'« + * ' • ) + ’ • • ^ 


■) 


(50H 8^ H“ 


7. A/ 


TT* 48 /<» I '• y " BlK^cilic w<‘ight of v/atcr, I - 

n -1 n< 4-.- 

Tr*dH^ 

height of the tank. 

8 . Both oikIh hinged; 

M - - -^^3.080 ain - 0.7100 hii, + 0,3492 ai.i 
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Clamped at the bottom: 

M 




864 

k lEIo 


169 cos ^ — 0.171 cos +* 0.073 cos 
L 



9 . a> = — 7 -; approximation of the deflection curve by two terms of < 

\ pA.0 

power series, k = 4.654; by three terms, k = 4.599 (cf. Prob. 19, Chap. VII) 


Chapter IX 


17= —( - 

Lc\ 


oOS £«jf + — cos Beat 
y 


') 


I = EqCm^COS at — COS Bat) 

E . _ (0.2128 + 92.730 - (968.1 — 4875t)Y 


2 . 7 = — where Z — 


(7.6 + 0.456i) - (2.4 - 2440i)T 


Hence / is of the form - — - where a = ai + ia 2 , 6 = 6 i + ^ 62 , c = ci + ic^ 

c + dy 

d = di + ids. Putting 7 = /i + i/a, 

CiJi — 02/2 + (di/i — dsJ^y = ai + hiy 
C 2 I 1 + CiJa + (da/i -4r di/a)^ ==02 + 2 > 2 'y 
Eliminating -y, we have 

(fiidi Cid\)(JI\ I\) — (cifea — ca^i "b ttida — ct-idClx 

-j- (ca^a “b C 161 — Oidi — <iidi)l2 “b CLib^ — CL^hx =“ ( 
which is the equation of a circle. 

* - M^ sin at ^ M^ sin Bat 

w» CF ^ ^ 


B 


u 0XJUL WC/ J.VJL 0 OXiX XJiMU 

{'-")b ¥)'»'-■(■ 

Vc/i, « V^, « 

/I 

\37 


7&>*^ 

00 , if w 


4. ir 


7p2(7p2 + 2c) [7pg + c)(7p2 + 2c) + c/p®] 
7p*(7p2 + c)(7p2 + 3c) + c7p2(7p2 + 2c) + c) 

The frequency equation is 

«2(2c — 7w2)[(c — 7<o2)(2c — /w*) — cJa>2] = 0 

6. The impedance of the network on the left, 

__ 1 

1.. 

P 


L 1 L 2 P* H- 




-b 


CxC2 


(7/1 + Z/a)p* + — 

Ci 
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and the impedance of the network on the right 


p ~ r~ 


+ 




(Z/8 + L^'p^ -I—_j_ 

are equal if the oonditiona given in the problLn are' satisfied. 

6. (a) I =■ 46.8 amp. 

(6) I = 194 amp. 


7. The impedance is 




R + Lp ^ 


Op ^ or} 


•R + I/p -4- ^ -I- jj^ 
It is equal to jB if L/CR -» R. 


1 and 2. 


Chapter X 


R. 


Vl>o,* + fli . tan p - _ 


8. The maximum torque in the shaft is 


m«K M > 




Bin ^cj ofo 
ittidt 


•) 


where wo - ^ and c is the spring constant of the shaft. If 

driving torque is suddenly applied 


the 


^ (tut« ■■ 2 Af ( 


Ii + / 


4. / - ~^(1 - 0 ^)1C0 - — 

fo 


t - /* 


) 1 (/ — to) 


, --I.?-' 

+ (1 ~ S _ 2f.^) 


6. In the interval i < (n -H l)<o 

1 - 2'. 

. 1 + ,»? 

The last term roprosoiits the transient eumint. 


/1 - ^ - 


<0 

m _ 


e»?+ 1 
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6. In. the interval i < (n + l)<o 

/ = ^ [<!(«) - - U)l(} - to) + 2(t — 2tQ)Ht — 2to) 

jRto 


R toR^ \ 


2e^ 


^(n + l)io —t 


Rto 


+ 1 




Eo L ~1 - 

_I- 0 Ij 

^ R toR 


Rto 


Rto 

1 

The last term is the transient current. 

_ ^ ViBi VzBft. 

7. / = - -ePi* + + iBze^* — iB^e-^* 

CO CO 

With the notations of section 14, Chap. X. 

8. J = jBi^cos v? + ^ sin ^e^i* + Bs ^cos ^ + — sin 

'With the notations of section 14, Chap. X. 

9. For 0 <C t < T the pressure on the cam is given operationally by 




F = P + aki 


(p^ + co^)co^ 


(p^ -h coo) Cp‘ + oj®) 


1 (t) 


where coo 




+ k 


m 


COl 


fk 2v 

= ^ /-J CO =s -- 

\ m T 


F-P+ak^“o 


COl 


o>l 


CO 


,2 


,,2 72-2^^ ~ 2 

£O 0 &>o — 03 ® cal — «® 


(1 — cos cot) 


F is always positive if co® < coj + — 


mP -\-2aki 
off the cam. The displacement of the valve is 

F — P 


■» and the roller cannot jump 


X — Xi — 


ki 


10. The acceleration of the last car due to a unit braking force is opera¬ 
tionally 


(/3p -h fc)a 


m (mp® -1- /3p + k)(mp^ -p 3/3p -|- 3 ;^) 

For yS = 2'\/ km this acceleration is 


ICO 


a — 


7000 


m 


[i + 2 (‘^/^ - 0 *"- - - l)«*- 
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For /3 * IV* m, 


ax 


oca 


3 ffc 

” Wm’ 

a/? /"fc 
** 4 \m 


1 / 9 

+r2(vl^^ 




Ps = 

P* 


1(9 - Vii)^^ 


11 . 


Pi? 


akLipi — Pa) 


-1(9 + 


(ePi* — e**>*) 


Pi 


P* 


2L^'\1\2LJ LC 


+ 


pa 


I/Co 


P 

21 / 


__ //_P\®_1__ . 

\\ 2 l ) I/Co fcla^ 


1. 5050 

2. (a) to 

(6) w 


“ 2' 

- ^^|j i 
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2fc - 1 

const. COB-;r- fJCr 


whore sin 4/j, "* 2 sin 5/x- 

1 




r) 


2k 

const, cos — 

2 


, 9m c 7 m 

whore cos - - , - <h) 8 — or ju =“ 0. 

2 C “p /C 2 


3. 6) - 2^/— sin - const, c 

\ m 2 


19 - 2fc 
08 -_ 


where cos -- - 2 cos —» m « mass of one floor, c « coefficient of shearing 
2 2 

rigidity, and A: ■■ nunilicr of a floor above ground. 


4. 


( 


1+2 cos cd + 6m 


sin cd\ 
al') 


(Mi*+.a ~ — V3» ■“ 0. The 


general aolvition of this c<iuati<>a is - /4 + P sin \x + C coa Xa;, where 


Bin 


T-( 


1+2 C08 oeZ + Cm 


sin ai\ . > 

7 I 
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cos \ = COB a! + 3jii 


sin a! 
ol 


From the boundary conditions lo = 0 for ® = 0 and ic = n, it follows that 



10 * = i 1 - oos 


rite 


n 


ith r = 2. 


6. Progressing damped waves (x ^ 0): 

Wt- const, sin (at - gx) 
where p and g are determined by 



1 -cosgcoshp = 


W 

¥ 




provided these equations can be satisfied by real values of p and g. I = dis 
tance between masses, = damping factor and a = angular frequency of tht 
harmonic motion. 
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A 

Adams’ method, 14-19 
Aerodynamic forces on airplane, 
143-145, 222-224, 249-251 
Affine transformation, 156 
Aileron, dynamic balance of, 228 
effect of, 223 
static balance of, 227 
Air resistance, of bombs, 160 
motion of parthde with, 139-143 
Airplane, aerodynamic forces on, 
143-145, 222-224, 249-261 
damping parameter of, 262, 255 
drag of, 144, 249-250 
dynamic stability of, 249-256 
equations of n\otion of, 143-146 
flight path of, 145-160 
lift of, 144, 250 

longitudinal stability of, 249*265 
moment of aerodynuinic forces 
on, 144, 223-224, 249-251 
phugoid motion of, 146 160, 253 
small oscillations of, 259 255 
stability paranuder of, 252 255 
static stability of, 252 255 
wing Author of, 220 228 
Airplane wing, axial and lateral 
load acting on, 3(MJ- ;K)9 
Algebraic e(juiitions, 471 
biciuadratic, 226-227, 242 
complex roots t>f, 246 249 
cubic, sinbilit-y coiuiit i<uiM for, 
249243 

factorixation of, 247 248 
GraetTe’s inethtal for, HM HHl 
iteration nudbo*! f»)r, 193 IfM 
Newton’s method for, 192 193 
quartie, stability eonditions bir, 
244-246 

real roots of, 191-192 


Algebraic equations, roots of, 471 
solution of, 191-196 
squaring roots of, 194-196 
test function for, 244-247 
Algebraic number, 471 
Algebraic operations, 471 
Alternating current, vectorial rep¬ 
resentation of, 369-370 
Alternating voltage, suddenly ap¬ 
plied to electric network, 483- 
484 

Amplitude, distribution of harmonic 
components, 890-397 
of elliptic integral of the first 
kind, 121, 125 

of barinonie vibration, of strings 
arid boanm, 283 

of principal oscillatious, 177, 190. 
101 

of simple harmonic motion, 116, 
134 

Analogy of eleetricnl and mechanical 
systems, 228^ 233, 872 374 
Analyjser, ilitTerential, 10 
Angular fnupienry o{ simple har¬ 
monic nu»th»n, U5 
Angular velocity, 74 
Apptiriuit mass, 222 
Argutiient t»f vector, 367 
Arilluiielic prtfgrrfssioit, 430 
Associated hoinogemHitis diffen'ntinl 
eijuntion, 33, 36 37 
Asymptotic npproxiinatitin for lies* 
mi4 ftiiietiiins, 61 64, 68 60, 62 
Axial thnmt, 268 

H 

Uallistie j»rt»blem, 139 443 
Biimbpnss filter, 463 467 


401 
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Beams, 267-309 
bending of, 267-270 
cantilever, vibration of, 288-290 
carrying mass, vibration of, 290— 
294 

clamped support of, 269 
curvature of, 268-269 
deflection of, 271 

elastically supported, bending of, 
271-273 

buckling of, 304^306 
solution by Fourier series, 323— 
325, 340-343 . 

flexural rigidity of, 269 
forced vibration of, 347—352 
free end of, 269 
hinged, support of, 269 
vibration, of, 286—288 
of infinite span, solution by 
Fourier integral, 343-347 
torsional rigidity of, 270 
vibration of, 286-295 
Beats, 136, 170 
Bending, of beams, 267-270 
Bending moment, 268 

graphical representation of, for 
combined loading, 309 
by string polygon, 263 
Bessel functions, 47—68 

of first kind- of arbitrary order, 

57- 58 

of first kind of zero order, 49 

of half an odd integer order, 60—61 

of higher order, 55—56 

of imaginary argument, 63 

modified, 61-62 

of negative order, 58 

of second kind of arbitrary order, 

58- 59 

of second kind, Welder’s form, 
58, 63-64 

of second kind of zero order, 50 
special properties of, 60—61 
standard forms of, 56-59 
table of symbols, 64 
of third kind of arbitrary order, 59 
of third kind of zero order, 54 
of zero order, 47—54 


Bessel functions, of zero order, 
asymptotic approximations, 
52-54 

semi-convergent series, for, 54 
Bessel’s differential equation, 47 
equivalent forms of, 64-68 
of zero order, 47—54 
Binomial coefficients, 438 
Biquadratic algebraic equation, 225— 
227, 242 

Bombs, air resistance of, 160 
Borel’s theorem, 430—433 
Boundary conditions, 22 

for clamped support of beams, 
269 

for difference equations, 443—445, 
458 

of differential equations, 259—260 
for free end of beams, 269 
for hinged support of beams, 269 
homogeneous, 310 
nonhomogeneous, 310 
Boundary problems, 309—313 
homogeneous, 310 
nonhomogeneous, 310 
Briggs’s logarithm, 469 
Bromwich’s integral, 405—407 
Buckling, of columns, 295-304 
under own weight, 301, 304 
Euler’s formula for, 299 
of lattice truss, 445—451 
modes of, 297 

of tapered columns, 299-301 
of uniform columns, 295-299 
Buckling loads, determination of, 
by energy method, 358—359 
identified with characteristic 
values, 311 

C 

Cable tension, of suspension bridge, 
278, 281-283 

Cantilever beam, forced vibration 
of, 294^295 

free vibration of, 288—290 
Capacitor, 229 

impedance of, 370, 374 
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Capacity of condenser, 229 
Carson’s integral equation, 407-409 
Cartesian coordinates, defined, 475 
Catenary, 9-10 

Center of gravity (mass center),. 
78—80 

Center of percussion, 207 
Central force, 77 
Centrifugal force, 82, 101 
Chain, of electrical insulators, 461— 
453 

rnechanical, 461-464 
Characteristic equation, of coupled 
system, 374 

of linear differential equations, 
24, 31, 38, 41 
multiple roots of, 38—89 
Characteristic exponents of coupled 
system, 374 

Characteristic values, applied, to 
buckling, 311 
to critical speeds, 311—314 
to free vibrations, 311—314 
determination of, by energy 
method, 352—369 
by iteration method, 313—317 
of differential equations, 260 
of homogeneoiis differential equa¬ 
tions, 311-317 
Circular functions, 28 
inverse, 120 

Circular integrals, 120 
Clamped support of beams, 259 
Coefficient of friction, 95 
Coefficients, of capacitance, 232 
inductance, 232 
of normal modes, 177-180 
Coil, electric, 229 

impedance of, 370-874 
Col\imn, buckling of, 295-304 
under own w<ught, 801-304 
critical load of, 297 
neutral e<iuilibriuin of, 297 
stability of, 297 -299 
tapered, buckling cjf, 2 tK>~ 8 C>l 
■uniform, biu^kling f>f, 295-299 
Column matrix, 199 


805-309 ^ win, 

eraphioal repiesentation of bene 
ing moment of, 309 
^mmon logarithm, 469 
implex exponentials, 26 , 866 
CJomplex form of Fourier Integra 
theorem, 390 ® 

Com^x S'earierooeffloient formula 
^mplex Fourier aeries, 384..886. 88' 

Complex number, 469 ^ 

imaginary part of, 469 
real part of, 469 

Complex quantities, vectorial ren- 
r^ntation of, 866-370 
Complex i^ts, of algebraic equa- 
tiona, 246-249 ^ 

^ndeneer, capacity of, 229 
^ndensor microphone, 256, 436 

ConmTvative systems, 162-166 
with dynamic coupling, 204-210 
^>nstramts, gcometricHl, 94-97 
Continued frnrtion, 376 
Ci,ntim,.„„ beams, .lift, 

ttons applied to, 4-12 445 

thref^moineut equation for, 442- 
448 


Ckmtiiiiioiiii fuiietion, 472 
OoHiiiiioiis speetnim of harmonic 
<’oin|K»m.tiU, 31)2 

nrhiet’s eoitilitioit for, 334 
*»r itilltiile niTieM, 47(V 471 
nrttforttt, of inHiiite 47 i 
fill, 321 

CyiMinltfintoM. ilefined, 475 

gtuiernitiied. ItJl 

*M»rninl, of ineehanicitl systems* 

|MiUr. 11)5 


n^tiuiaulnr. dofiitt d, 475 
nM’tiliiienr. defitii<d, 475 

Irntinffirtitiitiiiti 1K4 tH6 

Omolis ftirre, H2. 230 
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Coupled masses, oscillation of, 166— 
170 

Coupled systems, 162—255, 370—378 
characteristic equation of, 374 
exponents of, 374 
frequency equation of, 171, 208 
Coupling, dynamic, 166, 204^-210 
static, 165—166 

Crankshaft, frequency equation for, 
458-461 

oscillations of, 454r-461 
Critical damping, 132 
Critical factor, 132 
Critical load, of column, 297 
Critical speed, identified with char¬ 
acteristic values, 311—314 
of multicylinder engine, 453—461 
of rotating shaft, 286, 290 

determination of, by energy 
method, 354-357 
by iteration method, 313—314 
Cubic algebraic equations, stability 
conditions for, 242-244 
Curvature of beams, 268 
Cut-off frequency of wave filters, 
463-467 

D 

D*Alembert^s principle, 98-101 
Damped oscillations, 131—132 
systems, 130—132 
Damper, vibration, 233-237 
Damping, 218-220, 229 
critical, 132 
factor, 130-132 
critical, 132 
forces, 218r-220 

parameter of airplane, 252, 255 
Dash pot, 130, 230 

impedance of, 373-374 
Decrement, logarithmic, 132 
Definite integral, defined, 474 
Deflection, of beams, 271 
of strings, 260—267 
Derivative, of function, 473 
partial, of function, 473 
Determinant, 472 


Difference, of function, 473 
principal part of, 473 
of order n, 438 

Difference equations, 437—468 

applied, to buckling of truss, 
445-451 

to continuous beams, 442—445 
to critical speeds of multi¬ 
cylinder engine, 453—461 
to electric wave filters, 465—467 
to voltage drop in chain of 
insulators, 451—453 
• to waves in mechanical chain, 
461-465 

boundary conditions for, 443—445, 
458 

linear, theory of, 439—442 
Differentiable function, 473 
Differential, of function, 473 
perfect, 91 

Differential analyzer, 19 
Differential equation, associated 
homogeneous, 33, 35—37 
Bessel’s, 47 

of zero order, 47—54 
boundary conditions of, 259-260 
characteristic values of, 260 
first integral of, 21—22, 113 
of first order, 6—14 
of higher order, 19-22 
homogeneous, 10, 259—260 

characteristic values of, 311—317 
linear, of first order, il—13, 22—24 
general theorems, 35—37 
of higher order, 37—40 
homogeneous, 23, 35—37 
nonhomogeneous, 33, 35—37 
oscillatory solutions of, 311—313 
of second order, 21—22, 24—26, 
31-34 

self-adjoint, 312—313 
system of, 41-42 
nonhomogeneous, 259-260 
numerical solution of, 14r-19 
ordinary, defined, 474 
partial, defined, 474 
singular points of, 148-157 
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ferential equation, solution, gen¬ 
eral, 3, 9, 20, 24, 32-33, 36-42 
X>a<rticular, 3, 13—14, 33—42 
singular, 13—14 

iolilet’s, condition for conver¬ 
gence of Fourier series, 334 
it^^gral, 395 

Continuity, finite, of function, 
473 

placements, virtual, 94—98 
sijDation function, 218—219 
f olectric networks, 232—233 
sii>ative systems, Lagrange's 
equation for, 220, 232 
ei-gence, torsional, 223 
ergent infinite series, 470 
it>le pendulum, 204—207 
-g of airplane, 144, 250 
vixig point impedance, 371—372 
larners integral, 403—405 
lamic balance, of aileron, 228 
lamic coupling, 166 
lamic spring constant, 376—378 
: jEl3rwheel, 466—457 
lanaic stability, of airplane, 252- 
256 

lamically coupled systems, 204— 
210 

equency equation of, 208 
E 

tic axis of airplane wing, 221 
tic foundation, beams on, 271— 
2^73 

odulus of, 271 

tic mounting of airplane engine, 
212 

tio restoring force, 114 

tic systems, influence coefficient 

of, 190-191 

3 ilDrocity theorem of, 191 
tically supported beam, buck¬ 
ling of, 304—306 
tically supt>orted strings, 266— 
267 

brie circuits, electromagnetic 
coupling of, 372 


Electric circuits, impedance of, 37Q- 
371 

oscillations of, 369 
Electric coil, 229 

impedance of, 370, 374 
Electric current, vectorial repre¬ 
sentation of, 369—370 
Electric insulators, voltage drop of ' 
451-453 

Electric machines, equivalent net¬ 
work of, 372, 386 
load diagram of, 370 
Electric networks, dissipation func¬ 
tion of, 232-233 
equivalent, 229-232 

of electric wave filter, 465-466 
of string insulator, 452 
impedance of, 370-372, 375-376 
ladder type, 376-378 
Lagrange's equations for, 232-233 
response of, to suddenly applied 
alternating voltage, 433-434 
to suddenly applied voltage, 
420-423 

Electric transformer, equivalent net¬ 
work of, 372, 386 
Electric wave filter, 463—467 
Electrical-mechanical analogy, 228— 
233, 372-374 

Electromagnetic coupling, of electric 
circuits, 372 
perfect, 372 

Electromotive force, 229—231 

vectorial representation of, 369- 
370 

Electrostatic energy, 232 
Elliptic functions, Jacobi's, 125-126 
Elliptic integrals, 118-130 
of first kind, 118, 120-126 
complete, 126 

Legendre's standard form of, 121 
standard form of, 123—125 
.of second kind, 128—129 
complete, 128 
of third kind, 129 
Energy, electrostatic, 232 
kinetic, 90 

of rigid body, 93-94 
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Energy, law of conservation of, 91,93 
magnetic, 232 
method, 362—362 
potential, 90 
wandering of, 170 

Envelope of family of curves, 13—14 
Equilibrium, stability of, 97—98, 164 
of systems, 95—98 
Equivalent network, 229-232 
of electric machine, 372, 386 
of transformer, 372, 386 
Equation, of curve, 475 
of plane, 475 
of straight line, 476 
of surface, 475 

Equations of motion, aerial bomb, 
140-143 

airplane, 143-145 
Lagrange^s, 101—106 
rigid body, 82—85 
sin^e mass point, 74—77 
system of mass points, 77—82 
Euler’s equation for motion of rigid 
body, 85 

Euler’s formula for buckling, 299 
Expansion of operators in partial 
fractions, 417—420 

Expansion theorems of operational 
calciilus, 416—420 

Exponential fimctions, with imagi¬ 
nary exponent, 25—26 
External forces, 77—78 

E 

Factor, damping, 132 
critical, 132 
integrating, 12 
resonance, 134, 190, 349, 351 
Factorial function, 57 
Factorization of algebraic equations, 
247-248 

Finite differences, calculus of, 437— 
439 

First integral of differential equa¬ 
tions, 21—22, 113 
Flexural rigidity, of beams, 269 
principal, 270 


Flight path of airplane, 145—150 
Flutter of airplane wings, 220-228 
Flywheel, dynamic spring constant 
of, 466-459 
Force, central, 77 
centrifugal, 82, 101 
conservative, 90—91 
Coriolis, 82, 220 
damping, 218—220 
diagram, 263 
elastic restoring, 114, 130 
external, 77—78 
generalized, 102—103 
gyroscopic, 220 
inertia, 98 
internal, 77—78 
nonconservative, 91 
normal components of, 189 
periodic, motion of particle under, 
132-139 

restoring, 164—165 
shear, 268 

suddenly applied to mechanical 
system, 423—430 

Force-displacement impedance, 374 
Force-velocity, impedance, 374 
Forced oscillations, 133—139 186- 
191 

of beams, 347—352 
cantilever, 294-295 
damped, 137—139 
of elastically restrained mass, 
379-380 

imdamped, 133—136 
vibrations, 133-139, 186-191 
Fourier coefficients, 325—327 
complex, 385 
integral, 343-347 

applied, to indicia! admittance, 
405-107 

to nonperiodic phenomena, 
388-394 

inversion of, 390-391 
theorem, 345 

complex form of, 390 
transition from Fourier series, 
389-390 
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Fourier series, 326—335 

applied to forced vibration of 
beam, 347—362 

approximation of arbitrary func¬ 
tions by, 330—335 
complex form of, 384—385 
Dirichlet’s condition for con¬ 
vergence of, 334 

of discontinuous functions, 327- 
330, 335 

for saw-toothed function, 383-384 
transition to Fourier integral, 
389-390 

Frequency, cut-off, of wave filters, 
463-467 

natural, of coupled masses, 168 
of simple harmonic motion, 116 
Frequency equation, of crankshaft, 
458-461 

of dynamically coupled system, 
208 

solution of, by matrices, 196-202 
of statically coupled system, 171 
Friction, coefficient of, 96 
reactions, 95 

Function, continuous, 472 
differentiable, 473 
multiple-valued, 470 
single-valued, 470 

F'undanvcntal mode, of oscillation, 
169 

Fundamental system, of solutions, 
37 

Fundamental tone, 285 
G 

Generalized coordinate, 101 
Generalizi^d fore.t*, 103 
Goncraliz<?<l inorTumtum, 104—106 
Generalized velocity, 102 
Gteometrio progression, 439 
Geometrical constrairtts, 94—97 
Governor, stability of, 258 
Graeffe’s method, for algebraic e<iua-, 
tions, 194-I9fl 

Graphical methods, for harmonic 
analysis, 338-339 


Graphical representation, of bending 
moments, 263, 309 
Gyroscope, 8^89 
applications of, 88 
symmetrical, 86-89 
Gyroscopic force, 220 
Gyroscopic moment, 88-89 
Gyroscopic pendulum, 242 

H 

Hankel functions, of arbitrary order, 

59 

of imaginary argument, 63 
of zero order, 54 
Harmonic analysis, 336-340 
graphical methods for, 338-339 
mechanical methods for, 339—340 
numerical methods for, 336-338 
Harmonic components, continuous 
spectrum of, 392 
of force, 391 

Harmonic oscillation, amplitude of, 
283 

reduced to statical problem, 283- 
284 

of string, 284—286 
vibration, 283 
Harmonics, 285 

Heat exchange, proVilems of, 321-322 
Heat transfer, problem from theory 
of, 44 

Heaviside operational calcuhis, 409— 
410 

High-pass filter, 466-467 
Hinge monmnt, 223 
Hinged beam, oscillation of, 286—288 
Hinged Mui)port, of la'ams, 269 
Hodograph, 141—142 
Honit)gonoo\ts botiiidary conditions, 
810 

problcuns of, 310 

Homogeneous differential equations, 
10, 2r»fl 260 
asHociahul, 33, 35-37 
eharivetcristic vahies of, 311-317 
Homogeneous linear etpiations, 471- 
472 
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Hydraulic jump, 161 
Hyperbolic functions, 27—30 
Hyperbolic integrals, 120 
Hyperbolic inverse, 120 

I 

Identity, 470 
Imaginary number, 469 
Imaginary part of complex number, 
469 

Impedance, 365, 370—378, 389~390, 
405-410 

of capacitor, 370, 374 

of circuit, 370 

of dashpot, 373, 374 

driving point, 371-372 

of electric coil, 370, 374 

of electric network, 370-372, 

375- 376 

force-displacement, 374 
force-velocity, 374 
of inductance, 370 
of mass, 373—374 
of mechanical system, 373—374, 

376- 378 

in parallel, 375—376 
of resistor, 370, 374 
in series, 375—376 
of spring, 373-374 
total, 371 

transfer, 372, 422—423 
Implicit equation, 474 
Improper integral, 392, 395, 405- 
407, 475 

Increment of variable, 473 
Indefinite integral, 474 
Indicial admittance, 397—434 

application of Fourier integrals to, 
405-407 

of elastically restrained mass, 
397-398 

of electric circuit, 399—400 
relation of, in response to unit 
impulse, 401—403 
Inductance, coefl&cients, 232 
of coil, 229 
impedance of, 370 


Inertia, axis, 85, 270 
force, 98 
law of, 70 
moment of, 85 
parameter, 165 
product of, 85 
Infinite sequence, 470 
Infinite series, 470 

convergence of, 470—471 
sum of, 470 

Infinite trigonometric series, 471 
Influence coefficients of elastic sys¬ 
tem, 190-191 

Influence function of strings, 265— 
267 

Initial conditions, 22 
Integer, negative, 469 
Integral, Bromwich^s, 405—407 
calculus, 1 
circular, 120 
curve, 2 
definite, 1, 474 
Dirichlet^s, 395 
Duhamel's, 403—405 
elliptic, 118-130 

of first kind, 118, 120-126 
of second kind, 128^129 
of third kind, 129—130 
equation, Carson’s, 407—409 
first, of differential equations, 
21-22, 113 
Fourier, 343-347 

complex form of, 390—392 
. hyperbolic, 120 
improper, 475 

principal value of, 475 
indefinite, 474 

numerical evaluation of, 3—6 
Integral numbers, 469 
Integrating factor, 12 
Internal forces, 77—78 
Internal reactions, 94-95 
Inverse circular functions, 120 
Inverse hyperbolic functions, 120 
Inversion, of Fourier integral, 390- 
391 

of power series, 293-294 
Irrational number, 469 
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Isocline, 7 
Isocline method, 7 

Iteration method, for algebraic 
equations, 193-194 
for determining characteristic 
values, 313—317 

J 

Jacobies elliptic functions, 126 

K 

Kepler's first law, 77 
Kinetic energy, 90 

of principal oscillations, 180—186 
of rigid body, 93—94 

L 

Ladder-type electric network, 370, 
378 

Lagrange's equations, 101—100 
for dissipative systoitm, 220, 232 
for electric networks, 232-233 
Lagrangian funcrtion, 106 
Laplace transform, 409, 430--432 
Lattice truss, buckling of, 44/) -461 
Law, of action and r(*a<riic)n, 71 
of areas, 77 

of conservation of eimrgy, 91, 93 
of inertia, 70 

of motion, N<^wton’H, 70- -71 
Legendre’s polynomials, 69 
Legendre’s stamlanl form of elliptic 
integrals of first kind, 121 
Lift, of airplaiu^, 144, 260 
Limit, of fumdion, 472 
of HcqueiHte, 479 

Linear difference equations, 430 442 
Linear differential (Mpmt ions, of 
first order, 22 24 

fundamental Hysbrni of Holutioii 
of, 37 

general tln^onans, 36 37 
of higher or<ler, 37 19 
homogeneous, 23, 36 37 
oscillatory solutions of, 311 313 
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Linear differential equations, of 
second order, 24r-26, 31-34 
self-adjoint, 312-313 
solution of, by use of operators, 368 
system of, 41-42 

Linear equations, homogeneous. 471- 
472 

nonhomogenoous, 471-472 
I^inear transformation of coordi¬ 
nates, 184-186 

]jf>a(l diagram, of electric machines. 
370 

I)Ogarithm, 469 

common or Briggs, 469 
natural or Napierian, 469 
Logarithmic decrement, 130-132 
Ijongitudinal stability, of airplane. 
249-265 

Ix)w-pass filter, 463, 466-467 
Lubrication, problem from theory 
of, 44-46 

M 

Magnetic <Miergy, 232 
Mass, impcMlftnc<» of, 373-374 
Mass cent<‘r ((•enter of gravity), 
78 80 

Matrix, HMl 20 2, 208 209, 472 
column, 199 
square, 199, '172 
Muxwtdl'M 1 lu>or('rn, 191 
Meclianiciil tdinin, 461-464 
length of waves in, 462 
as model i»f eleetrie wave filter, 
463 466 

progressing wave in, 461-464 
velocity of propagation in, 462 
MeeliiinieaJ-idectrieal anulogy, 228- 
233.372 377 

Meehanicnl impedance, 374, 376-378 
Meelwinicnl methods for harmonio 
nnalysis, 339 340 

Membrane, etmilihritim of, 369-362 
fr«*e oscillation of, 316 -317 
Bay ieigh-Hits method applied to, 
369 3(i2 

Microphone, condenser, 266, 436 
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Modes, of buckling, 297 

normal, calculation of, by ma¬ 
trices, 196-204, 208-209 
of oscillation, of beams, 287-288, 
291 

fundam:ental, 169 
normal, 176-178, 187—191 
principal, 169, 172 
of strings, 284—285 
of vibration (see Modes, of oscil¬ 
lation). 

Modified Bessel functions, 61—62 

Modulus, of elastic foundation, 271 
of elliptic integral of first kind, 121 
of vector, 367 

Moment, of aerodynamic forces on 
airplane, 223—224, 249-251 
bending, 268 
of force, 75—76 
gyroscopic, 88-89 
of inertia, 85 
of areas, 270 
principal, 85 
of momentum, 76 

rate of change of, 77-78 
resultant, 78 
of precession, 88—89 
twisting, 268 

Momentum, 71 

generalized, 104—106 
rate of chauge of, 71, 78 
resultant, 78 

Motion, with elastic restraint, 114— 
115 

and damping, 130-132 
under periodic force, 132—139 
oscillatory, damped, 131—132 
of particle under gravity and air 
resistance, 139-143 
of pendulum, 116—119, 126—128 
phugoid, of airplane, 145—150 
plane, 83-84 
quantity of, 70 
relative, 82 

in resisting medium, 111—113 
of rigid body, 82—85 

around fixed point, 84-89 
simple harmonic. 115 


Motion, of single mass point, 74—77 
subsident, 131—133 
Multicylinder engine, critical speed 
of, 453-461 

Multiple roots, of algebraic equa¬ 
tion, 471 

of characteristic equation, 38—39 
Multiple-valued function* 470 

N 

Napierian logarithm, 469 
Natural frequencies, of beams, 286, 
293 

of coupled masses, 168 
identified with characteristic 
values, 311—314 
of strings, 284-286 
Natural logarithm, 469 
Negative integer, 469 
Network {see Electric networks) 
Neumann’s function, 63—64 
Neutral equilibrium of column, 297 
Newton’s laws of motion, 70—71 
application of, to system, 77—78 
Newton’s method, for algebraic 
equations, 192—193 
extension of, to complex roots, 
248-249 

Nodal point, 152—153, 155, 157 
Nonconservative force, 91 
Nonconservative systems, oscilla¬ 
tions of, 217—220 

Nonhomogeneous boundary condi¬ 
tions, 310 

Nonhomogeneous boundary prob¬ 
lems, 310 

Nonhomogeneous differential equa¬ 
tions, 259—260 

Nonhomogeneous linear differential 
equations, 33, 35-37, 40 
Nonhomogeneous linear equations, 
471-472 

Nonperiodic phenomena, application 
of Fourier integral to, 388—394 
Normal components of force, 189 
Normal coordinates of mechanical 
systems, 183—186 
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Normal modes, calculation of, by- 
matrices, 196-204, 208-209 
coefficients of, 177—180 
of oscillation, 176-178, 187—191 
static deflection of, 190 
Normalization, of principal oscilla¬ 
tions, 176—178 

Normalizing condition, 177—178 
Number, algebraic, 471 
complex, 469 
imaginary, 469 
irrational, 469 
rational, 469 
real, 469 

transcendental, 471 
Numerical methods, for evaluation 
of integrals, 3—6 
for harmonic analysis, 336-338 
Numerical solution of differential 
equations, 14—19 
Nutation of vertical top, 238 


OsoiUations, of coupled masses, 166 - 

of crankshaft, 464M:61 
damped, 131-132 
of electric circuit, 369 
forced, 186-191 
of cantilever beam, 294-295 
damped, 137-139 

restrained mass, 

379-380 

undamped, 133^-136 
free, of membrane, 316—317 
fundamental mode of, 169 
harmonic, reduced to statical 
problem, 283-284 
of hinged beam, 286—288 
with increasing amplitude, 136— 
137 

linear, of coupled masses, 166 -170 
of nonoonservative systems, 217 - 
220 


O 


normal modes 
191 


of, 176-178, 187- 


Ohmic resistance, 229 
Operational calculus, 409-434 

applied to oscillations of mechani¬ 
cal systems, 423—430 
expansion methods of, 416-420 
Operational niles, 407, 411—416 
Operators, 368 
addition of, 411 

expansion in partial fractions 
of, 417-420 
fundamental, 414- 416 
multiplication of, 430-433 
notion of, 409-411 

Ordinary differential de¬ 

fined, 474 

Orthogonal fumd-ions, 351 353 
Orthogonality of priiudpnl oscilla- 
tiona, 172-176 

Orthogonality r<‘laii<jn, 173, 176, 209 
Oscillating Hys<(‘ins, stability con¬ 
ditions of, 242 2-16 
Oscillations, of l><*ams, 2H(b 295 
carrying a mjiss, 290- 294 
of cantilever IxMitn, 288 -290 


principal, 169, 172 
amplitudes of, 177 
determined by operational cal¬ 
culus, 423-430 
kinetic energy of, 180-186 
normalization of, 176-178 
potential energy of, 180-186 
principal modes of, 169, 172 
small, of conservative systems, 
162-166 

steady state, 365, 388 
OseillaUiry solutions of linear differ¬ 
ential equations, 311-313 
Overtones, 285 

V 

Parametric form for equation of 
mirve, 476 

Partial dcrivativos of function, 473 
Partial diffenmtial equation, defined. 
474 

Pendulum, cmnimumi, 116 
cotmterweight, 169 
double, 204 207 
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Pendulum, gyroscopic, 242 
motion of, 115—119, 126—128 
Perfect differential, 91 
Perfect electromagnetic coupling, 
372 

Period of simple harmonic motion, 
115 

Periodic force, response to, 382—385 
vectorial representation of, 367— 
368 

Periodic motions, phenomena, 385 
superposition of, 378-382 
voltage impressed on electric cir¬ 
cuit, 380—382, 385 
Phase, of vector, 367 
Phase angle, 366 
Phase lag, 138 

Phugoid motion of airplane, 145— 
150, 253 

Pipe, under internal pressure, 274- 
277 

Plane motion, 83—84 
Plasticity, problem from theory of, 
45 

Polar coordinates, 105 
Polynomial of nth degree, 470 
Poljmomials, Legendre’s, 69 
Positive definite, quadratic form, 
164 

Potential energy, 90 
external, 92-93 
internal, 92-93, 98 
of principal oscillations, 180-186 
Power series, 471 

inversion of, 293-294 
Precession, 87—89 
free, 87 

moment of, 88-89 
of vertical top, 238 
Principal axis of ellipse, 184-186 
Principal flexural rigidity, 270 
Principal inertia axis, of area, 270 
Principal modes of oscillation, 169 
Principal moment of inertia, 85 
Principal oscillations, 169, 172 
amplitudes of, 177 
determined by operational cal¬ 
culus, 423—430 


Principal oscillations, kinetic energy 
of, 180-186 

normalization of, 176-178 
orthogonality of, 172-176 
potential energy of, 180—186 
Principal part of difference of func¬ 
tion, 473 

Principal value of integral, 475 
Principle of superposition, 378—379, 
388, 403 

Product, of areas, 270 
of inertia, 85 
scalar, 72—74 
vector. 72-74 

Progressing wave in mechanical 
chain, 461—464 
Progression, arithmetic, 439 
geometric, 439 

Q 

Quadratic form, 164 
positive definite, 164 
Quadrature, 2 
Quantity of motion, 70 
Quartic algebraic equations, sta¬ 
bility conditions for, 244-246 

R 

Radius vector, 75 
Rational number, 469 
Rayleigh-Ritz method, 353—362 
deflection of membrane, deter¬ 
mined by, 359-362 
determination of buckling load 
by, 358-359 

determination of critical speed by, 
354-357 

Reactions, 94—95 
frictionless, 95 
internal, 94-95 
Real number, 469 
Real part of complex number, 469 
Real roots of algebraic equations, 
191-196 

Reciprocity theorem of elastic sys¬ 
tems, 191 
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Bectangalar coordinates, defined, 

475 

Rectilinear coordinates, defined, 475 
Relative motion, 82 
Resistance, ohmic, 229 
Resistor, 229 

impedance of, 370, 374 
Resonance, 132—139, 296, 311, 349— 

351, 377 

Resonance factor, 134, 190, 349, 351 
Resnonse, of elastically restrained 
mass, to unit impulse, 399 
of electric circuit to unit impulse, 
400-401 

of electric network to suddenly 
applied voltage, 420 423 
of force, spectrum of, 390-392 
of mechanical system to suddenly 
applied force, 423-430 
to periodic force, 382-386 
relation of, to indicial admittance, 
401-403 

static, of system to unit force, 419 
of system to force, 389-392 
to unit impulse, 397—408, 404—408, 
415-416 

to unit step (see Indicial admit¬ 
tance) 

Restoring force, 164r-166 
Rigid body, 82-86 
kinetic energy of, 93-94 
motion of, around fixed point, 
84-89 

rotation of, 84 

Ritz method (««« Rayloigh-Hvta 
method) 

Rotating shaft, critical speed of. 
286, 290 

Rotation of rigid body, 84 
Buie, Simpson's, 4 
trapezoidal, 4 

Bunge-Kutta method, 14, 1 8r- 19 

S 

Saddle point, 149, 163-167 
Saw-toothed function, Fourier sorites 
for, 383-384 
Scalar product, 72-73 


Scalar quantities, 71 
Self-adjoint linear differential equa¬ 
tions, 312-313 

Semiconvergent series for Bessel 
functions of zero order, 54 
Separation of variables, 8-9 
Sequence, limit of, 470 
of numbers, 470 
infinite, 470 

Series, Fourier, 826-335, 382-885 
power, 293-294, 471 
trigonometric, 323-325, 852—362 
Shear force, 268 
Shear modulus, 271 
Silent bell, 206 
Simple harmonic motion, 116 
Simple root of algebraic equation, 

471 

Simpson’s rule, 4-6 
Single-valued function, 470 
Singular points, 7 

of differential oqxiations, 148r-157 
Singular solutions, of differential 
equations, 13-14 

Small oaoillations, of airplane, 250- 
265 

of coiiHcrvative systems, 162-166 
of nonoonservntive sysUuns, 216- 
220 

St>lution, of algebraic equations, 
191 196, 246-249 
general, of tliffereniiul equations, 
3, 0, 20, 24, 32 33, 36-42 
of fmqueney equation by inatri- 
tjes, 196 204 

of linear differential «'quations, 
oscilliilory, 311 -313 
particular, of diffen'nlial equn- 
tioim, 3, 7, 9, 13 14, 33, 40, 42 
singular, of difTertmlial equations, 
13 14 

Hpertrum, of force, 3IKV 392 

of fri'quenciea, of band-psis* filter, 
464 

<»f l»eains, 287 2HH 
of crankshaft, 4tK> 
of string, 2H5 

of harmonic c<Mn|K»iiienla, 322 
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Spectrum, interval, 392 

of response to force, 390-392 
of unit-step function, 394—395 
Spiral point, 153-155, 157 
Spring, impedance of, 373-374 
Spring constant, 164, 365 
dynamic, 376-378 
Square matrix, 199, 472 
Squaring roots of algebraic equa¬ 
tions, 194^196 

Stability, of airplane, dynamic, 252— 
255 

longitudinal, 249—255 
parameter of, 252, 255 
static, 252—255 

of column, 297—299 ~ 

of governor, 258 
of vertical top, 238—242 
Stability conditions, for cubic equa¬ 
tions, 242—244 
for equilibrium of system, 97 
for oscillating systems, 242—246 
for quartic equations, 244-246 - 
Stable equilibrium, 97, 164, 171 
position for, 97—98 
Standard forms, of Bessel functions, 
56-59 

of elliptic integrals of first kind, 
121, 123-125 

Static balance, of aileron, 227 
Static coupling, 165-166 
Static deflection, of normal modes, 
190 

Static response, of system to unit 
force, 419 

Static stability, of airplane, 252—255 
Statically coupled system, frequency 
equation of, 171 
Steady state, 365—366 
Steady-state oscillations, 365, 388 
Step-by-step method, 14 
Stodola's method for determining 
characteristic values, 317 
String, 260-267 

deflection of, 260—267 
elastically supported, 266—267 
harmonic oscillation of, 284r-286 
influence function of, 266 


String, modes of vibration of, 284— 
285 

under tension, 264-267 
String insulator, 452-453 
String polygon, 263—264 
Subsidence, 131 

Superposition, of periodic motions, 
378-382 

principle of, 378—379, 388, 403 
Suspension bridge, theory of, 277— 
282 

Symbolic equations of operational 
calculus, 410—416 
Symmetrical top, 85—89 
kinetic energy of, 94 
vertical, stability of, 238—242 

T 

Tapered column, buckling of, 299- 
301 

Tension, in strings, 261—267 

of suspension bridge cable, 278, 
281-283 

Terminal velocity, 142 
Test function for algebraic equa¬ 
tions, 244—247 

Theorem of virtual displacements, 
94:—98 

Three-moment equation, 442 
Top, 85-89 

symmetrical, 86—89 
kinetic energy of, 94 
vertical, nutation of, 238 
precession of, 238 
stability of, 238-242 
Torsional divergence, 223 
Torsional rigidity, of beams, 270 
Transcendental equation, for cable 
tension, 282 

for frequencies of beams, 286—294 
Transcendental number, 471 
Transfer impedance, 372, 422-423 
Transformation, afifine, 156, 186 
linear, of coordinates, 184—186 
Transient phenomena, 388—436 
Transient state, 365—366, 388 
Trigonometric functions, with imagi¬ 
nary argument, 25—26, 28-29 
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Trigonometric series, 323-326, 352- 
362 

infinite, 471 

Truss, buckling of, 445-451 
Twisting moment, 268 

XJ 

Uniform beam, oscillations of, 286- 
289, 294-295 

Uniform column, buckling of, 295- 
299, 301-304 

Uniformly convergent infinite series, 
471 

Unit force, static response to, 419 
Unit-impulse function, 396-397 
response to, 397-403, 415-416 
Unit-step function, 394-395 
response to (see Indicial admit¬ 
tance) 

spectrum of, 394-395 
Unit voltage-impulse, 400-401 

V 

Variables, separation of, 8 
Vectorial representation, of alternat¬ 
ing current, 369-370 
of alternating electromotive force, 
369-370 

of complex quantities, 367 
of periodic displacement, 367-368 
of periodic force, 367-368 
Vectors, addition and multiplication 
of, 71-74 
argument of, 367 
modulus of, 367 
phase of, 367 
product, 72-74 
Velocity, generalized, 102 
of propagation in mechanical 
chain, 462 
terminal, 142 


Velocity height, 146 
Vertical top, nutation of, 238 
precession of, 238 
stability of, 238-242 
Vianello’s method for determining 
characteristic values, 317 
Vibration damper, 232-237 
Vibrations {see Oscillations) 

Virtual displacements, 94—98 
Virtual work, of generalized forces, 
102-103 

Voltage, periodic, impressed on 
electric circuit, 380—382, 385 
suddenly applied, to electric cir¬ 
cuit, 399-400 

to electric network, 420—423 
Voltage drop, in insulator chain, 
451-453 

Voltage-impulse, unit, 400-401 
Vortex point, 149, 153, 155, 157 

W 

Wandering of energy, 170 
Wave, progressing in mechanical 
chain, 461-464 

Wave filter, electric, 463-467 

cut-off frequencies of, 463—467 
Wave length, in mechanical chain, 
462 

Wave trap, 466 

Weber's form of Bessel functions of 
second kind, 50, 63-64 
Wing flutter of airplanes, 220—228 
Words and phrases, 469-476 
Work, 89 
virtual, 97-98 

of generalized forces, 102-103 
Y 

Young's modulus, 269 



